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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue annual meeting of the Society took place at the Library, Technical Schoo: 
on February 25th, when the Annual Report and Accounts were read, passed, ant 
ordered to be printed (see below). 

In accordance with the Rules, a ballot took place for the three members whl 
annually retire from the Council, when Messrs. Parker, W. W. Smith, and Newmas 
were drawn, but were re-elected. 

S. Percy Smith was re-elected President. ; 
Mr. W. D. Webster was re-elected Auditor, with thanks for previou 
services in that capacity. 

The following new members were elected :— 

R. C. Bruce, Ngaruru, Hunterville. 

The Hawkes Bay Philosophical Society. 

The New Plymouth Public Library. 

Dr. H. B. Leatham, New Plymouth. 

Major F. W. Sandford, Vogeltown, New Plymouth. 
Newton King, New Plymouth. 

Richard Cock, New Plymouth. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


For the year ending 3!st December, 1909. 


Tux Council has pleasure in presenting to the annual meeting of the Society if 
seventeenth annual report, which will be found to be brief, for there is little t 
record beyond the continued steady progress towards carrying out the object fc 
which the Society was founded—namely, the preservation in print of all that canyhi 
obtained relating to the Polynesian race. Our Journat has appeared with grea 
regularity at the end of each quarter. It contains two hundred and thirty pages ¢ 
matter, besides a larger number of illustrations and maps than in any previou 
volume ; the maps being due to the liberality of the Government, who have ha 
them drawn and printed without cost to the Society. The usual number of thre 
hundred copies have been struck off, which, after supplying our members an 
exchanges, leaves us from fifty to sixty copies for future disposal 

During the year arrangements have been made with Karl Heirssemann ¢ 
Leipzig to reproduce the four first volumes of the Journa by the anastatic proces 
as those volumes have long been out of print, and many inquiries are made fe 
them. 

The ‘* Memoir Fund ”’ referred to in the last two annual reports now stands ¢ 
follows: Cash in hand, £161 3s. 8d. ; promises, £114 2s. ; total, £265 5s. 8d.—ot 
of which the Government contribyted £100. The fund is to be used in printing 
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ber of papers in the hands of the Society, which our ordinary funds will not 
ow us to accomplish. During the coming winter, it is hoped, a start will be 
ade with the publication. 

Our library, now safely housed at the Technical School, continues to increase. 
is fairly well indexed up to date. More shelving has been supplied, which will 
eet our wants for a couple of years. The Council regrets that the library is not 
ade more use of, for it is probably the best ethnological and philological collection 
the Dominion, and will yet—as interest increases in these studies—be more and 
ore appreciated. 

Archdeacon W. H. Williams reports that the new Maori Dictionary—which is 
be published under our auspices—is progressing fairly well; two important 
Uditional list of words having been incorporated. It is hoped that the fair copies 
or the printer will be commenced this year. They are to be typewritten. But the 
rchdeacon is a very busy man. 

Our membership does not increase as it should do, and during the year we have 
st several members through death and resignation, whilst others have been struck 
ff through non-payment of their subscriptions. Amongst the deaths are: Prof. 
tis. T. Mason of the Smithsonian Institute ; ; the Rev. Dr. J. E. Moultan of 
onga; Mr. F. H. Edger, late judge of the Native Land Court; Mr. A. Mackay, 
Iso a judge of the same Court; Mr. R. Maunsell of Masterton; and Dr. B. 
riedlaender of Berlin. ‘There were only six new members elected during the year, 

less number than in any previous period. On the 3lst December our members 
ere as follows :— 


Patron .. ve 1 
Honorary Monbor Be 7 
Corresponding Members .. 14 
Ordinary Members ee LO9 

191 


Jhich shows a decrease of eight members during the year. (The election of seven 
embers at the annual meeting brings up the number to only one less than last 
sar.) Of the original members and founders of the Society there are now only 35 
ft on the roll. 

In financial matters we end the year with a small balance of £8 2s. 0d., rather 
ss than last year, as will be seen by the Treasurer’s accounts attached. 

The Council regrets to report that on the 31st December there were 19 members 
_arrear for one year, 12 for two years, and 21 for longer periods—many of these 
ill have to be struck off the roll for non-compliance with the Rules. Were the 
umes of those in arrear published, it would cause considerable surprise to members. 
heir default means that the Journat contains fewer pages than it otherwise would 
D. 
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HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF THE 
TARANAKI COAST. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


BARRETT AND LOVE SETTLE AT NGA-MOTU. 

- is necessary now to turn our attention again to the North Island, 
where events of considerable importance were happening. In 

der to preserve the continuity of Te Rau-paraha’s doings in the South 

land, we have got in advance of our proper dates. 

As far as can be made out from several references in what is 
reverently called ‘‘ The fat book,” being the early reports of the 
ficers of the New Zealand Company, Richard Barrett, Love, and a 
urty of men from Sydney arrived at Nga-Motu (or the Sugar-loaf 
lands) in 1828 or early in 1829, probably the former. Their object 
as trade with the natives and the establishment of a shore-whaling 
ation—but probably this latter was a subsequent project. According 

Maori accounts the name of their vessel was the ‘‘ Tohora”’ (or 
hale); she made several trips in the course of the following years, 
king produce to Sydney and bringing back trade. On one of these 
yyazes to Sydney many of the principal natives of Nga-Motu 
companied the vessel to that port, and returned home by way of 
Bay of Islands. The names of these people were: Te Puni, Te 
Thare-pouri, Tu-te-rangi-haruru, Oue-tapu, and Te Keha (who 
terwards died at Motueka, South Island). Another early vessel that 
uded to Nga-Motu from Sydney was the ‘‘ Ameriki Wati’’—a name 
nich looks like ‘‘ American Watch.” A reference to the shipping 
cords of Sydney would no doubt show the real names of these two 
ssels. 

Old Watene Taungatara, who has often been quoted, gives the 
lowing account of the early settlement at Nga-Motu: ‘As the heke 
Heke-whiri-nui ’) reached the Whanganui river, Hakirau (Love), in 
s vessel the ‘ Tohora,” of which Tiki Parete (Richard Barrett) was 
ate, arrived at Nga-Motu. The Aapus that lived about there at that 
ne were Negati-Rahiri, Ngati-Tawhiri-kura, Ngati-Te-Whiti, and 
yati-Tu-pari-kino. Directly the ship was seen sailing along outside, 
o large war-canoes were launched—named ‘ Te Pae-a-huri,’ belonging 
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to Ngati-Rahiri, and ‘ Te Rua-kotare,’ the property of Ngati-Te- Whi. 
They followed in all haste after the vessel, which was south-war 
bound, and overtook her off Cape Egmont. After coming alongsid 
the chiefs and people went on board. Then Te Whare-pouri stoo 
forth and said, ‘ You must take your ship to Nga-Motu, where there» 
plenty of muka (prepared flax) and numerous pigs.’ Hakirau (Lov 
consented to this, and then the ship put about and anchored ¢ 
Nga-Motu. When the white men came ashore, a very fine, handso 
woman named Hika-nui was given to Love as a wife, whilst anoth: 
(afterwards) named Rawinia was given to Barrett. They were bo 
high-born women of Ngati-Te-Whiti. 

After this the goods on board were brought ashore; they consiste 
principally of three cannons, six thousand small-arms! six thousand! 
casks of powder, and large quantities of bullets and flints, besidd 
blankets and other goods of the white people. 

Then all the people of the Ati-Awa assembled at Nga-Motu 1 
construct a very large house to contain the goods of the white mer 
which house was named Patarutu. This was the period during whic 
these tribes sold large quantities of muka and pigs for guns, powde: 
and other things. Right away down the coast to the Taranaki trit 
extended the commerce in these articles. The pigs were converted int 
bacon to be taken to Port Jackson. The vessel was now loaded ; sh 
was quite full of muka and pork. According to my idea it took thre 
months to fill the vessel, and then she sailed for Port Jackson, takin 
several chiefs (mentioned previously) with her to see the wonders ¢ 
the white man’s country. 

Not a very long time elapsed, and then the ‘ Tohora’ returned 1 
Nga-Motu. On this occasion all the crew came ashore except one mat 
and during the night a gale of wind arose, the anchor broke, and th 
vessel was driven ashore. But she was not much damaged, for sl 
came ashore on the sandy beach at O-tai-kokako, at Nga-Mot 
Everything was now taken out of the vessel, and then there gather 
over two thousand men, who, by aid of skids overlaid with seaweé 
dragged her into the water again, and then she anchored outside 
take in her cargo. Whilst this was being done, a heavy cask of pol 
fell out of the slings into the hold and broke the ship’s bottom, so th 
the water rushed in. Now was the vessel completely wrecked. 

No very long time elapsed, however, before another vessel, nami 
‘Ameriki Wati,’ arrived at Nga-Motu, and she continued to tra 
between Nga-Motu and Port Jackson for a long time, making mat 
voyages.” (Here, unfortunately, ends Watene’s first volume ; t 
second was lent by his heirs, and is now lost—a great loss, for the o 
man was one of the best writers that I have laid under contributio1 


* Probably Watene’s figures require dividing by a hundred. 
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The settlement of these white men at the Sugar-loaf Islands—or 
ther on the mainland just inside the islands—made a considerable 
fference to the natives of the district, for Nga-Motu became a small 
ntre of civilization and trade, and a mart for local produce ; but above 
1, the local people were now in a position to obtain muskets, so long 
d ardently desired by them. The important part these white men 
ayed in the course of the ensuing years will be seen as this narrative 
ogresses. 


TE HEKE-WHIRI-NUI. 
It was just a little before the time that Barrett and others settled 
Nga-Motu that a further migration of Ati-Awa took place to the 
uth. This migration was called ‘‘ Te Heke-whiri-nui,’’ because of 
e large twists or curls put on their oka, or mats, by way of ornament, 
ys Mr. Shand.* Whilst this party was at Whanganui, the news of 
ove and Barrett’s arrival reached them at that place, and as many of 
e people forming this heke were engaged in the conquest of Tasman 
ay, referred to in last chapter, it would seem that the party left 
aranaki say late in 1828. Mr. Shand says (doc. cit.) “‘ that it included 
e people who lived between Waitara and Puke-tapu, whose chief was 
e Manu-tohe-roa . . . and also the hapus named Puke-rangiora, 
anu-korihi, Otaraua (of which ‘Te Tupe-o-Tut was chief), and finally 
e Puke-tapu hapu, besides stragglers from the districts of Onaero and 
renui.”’ It is not to be understood, however, that the whole of the 
ibes mentioned left at this time, for many remained in their old 
omes. Watene Taungatara says, ‘“‘ thousands went and thousands 
mained.’’ Nor did they all stay in the neighbourhood of Kapiti 
hen they reached there, for there was a constant going backwards 
d forwards of small parties. 

As to the immediate cause of this migration, my Taranaki notes are 
lent; but it was probably due to a fresh inroad of Waikato, which so 
ras can be made out must have occurred just about this period. Te 
wa-i-taia, in his account{ of the Waikato incursions, refers very 
riefly to this particular expedition. He says, ‘‘ Waikato continued to 
ear in mind the death of their great chief Te Hiakai at the battle of 
e Motu-nui (see Chapter XIV.), which was still unavenged. When 
e Ao-o-te-rangi and his party of sixty went to Taranaki, many of 
1em were murdered (so translated by Mr. White, but sohuru equally 
1eans treachery, and it is probable it was some unexpected attack that 
aused Waikato’s loss). It was Te Whare-pouri (of Nga-Motu) who 
ived the life of Te Ao-o-te-rangi and the others.” Beyond this brief 
ote, nothing further is known of this invasion, but that Waikato had 


* Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. L., p. 88. 
+ Killed at Hao-whenua in about 1834. 
+A.H.M.. Vol. VI., p. 5. 
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neither forgotten nor forgiven their defeat at Te Motu-nui is manitfes 
indeed, as we shall see, it was only a couple of years after this th 
they took a most signal revenge for their losses, at the fall 


Puke-rangiora. 


PUTIKI AT WHANGANUI. 
1829. 

The next event that must be placed in this year was the attack c 
Putiki-whara-nui paat Whanganui. Mr. Travers refers to this incide 
but indicates no date; but several circumstances seem to concur - 
indicating 1829 as the time.* Rangi-pito, to whom I am indebted ff 
so much information as to these times, says it occurred four years aft¢ 
the arrival of the ‘‘ Heke-niho-puta ”’ at Otaki (see Chapter XV.) ori 
1828, but 1829 seems to agree with other data better. 


It will be remembered that the heke referred to above had bee 
attacked by the Nga-Rauru tribe of Wai-totara river, and that a parr 
of Ngati-Raukawa under Te Rua-maioro had been nearly all cut off o 
the Upper Whanganui (see Vol. 18, p. 165). It was to square the accoun 
for their losses in the above places that the tribes interested decided 
attack Whanganui. At this period several large parties of Ngat 
Raukawa had migrated from their homes between Cambridge an 
Taupo, and were living in close alliance with Ngati-Toa and Ati-Aw 
in the neighbourhood of Kapiti. ‘Te Rau-paraha had also his ow 
reasons for assisting the two other tribes; so it was decided to make: 
combined attack on Putiki-whara-nui pa—situated just opposite th 
present town of Whanganui, on the south bank of the river. : 


Rangi-pito (referred to above) gave to Mr. Shand and myself th 
following account of this expedition: ‘ They (Ati-Awa) had bee 
three years settled at Port Nicholson (besides one at Waikanae) wher 
after discussion, an ope or war-party was collected at Otaki in order 1 
retaliate on Nga-Rauru for the losses suffered by the ‘ Niho-puta ’ her 
when they came down from Taranaki. This was consented to ola 
(ve. Ati-Awa, Ngati-Toa, and Ngati-Raukawa), so they started. 4 
this time Te Rau-paraha had some quarrel with the Ngati-Tu hapu ¢ 
Ati-Awa (related to the Kai-tangata hapu, now of Onaero), and wante 
to punish them on the way ; but this was overruled by the other allie 
and so the whole foree—‘ nearly one thousand men,’ says Mr. Traver 
(Joc. cit., p. 84, but Rangi-pito says nine hundred topu, or eightee 
hundred)—started on their way to Whanganui from Otaki. ‘The chie: 
of the force were Te Rau-paraha of Ngati-Toa, Te Whata-nui : 


* I observe since writing the above that the Rev. R. Taylor, in ‘‘Te Tkae 


Maui,”’ p. 371, states that Putiki was taken two years before 1831, which agre 
with my date. : 
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rati-Raukawa, Rere-tawhangawhanga,* Te Manu-tohe-roa, Ngatata 
ther of Pomare), Te Poki, and Te Arahu—all of Ati-Awa. At 
hanga-ehu river the ope was stopped by the people of that place for 
time. From here two messengers, Taki-rau and Te Kapu-ahu, were 
spatched on to Whanganui to tell Pehi-Turoa of Upper Whanganui 
keep away from the pa, as they wished to save him. He was ‘ Kaua 
utali ¢ te huarahi’—(‘ Not to stop up the road for the war-party.’) 
When the messengers arrived at Putiki pa, Pehi said to them, 
Vhitia te horero, ka pehea?’—(‘ Deliver your message! What is it ?’) 


1e two men replied, ‘ Ava haere hoe ki uta; haore ¢ haere mat ki a hoe ; 
gari ki te takitaki ¢ taku mate.’—(‘ It is, that you go inland; we have 
t come against you, but to avenge our losses by Nga-Rauru.’) 

Then arose Te Whainga of Ngati-Apa, and said, ‘4/ he tane koe ; 
wahine ahau ?’—(‘ A! Art thou aman, and I awoman?’) He was 
sirous of fighting the on-coming war-party. He went on, ‘ Whenet 


p koe apopo me te punga-tar nei 


kongakonga dna !?—(‘ By this time 
morrow you will be like this piece of pumice stone—utterly crushed !’) 
king up at the same time a piece of pumice and crushing it. 

When the messengers returned to the ope, they reported the above 
nversation. ‘Te Rau-paraha said, ‘.de/ ae! ae! Kei kona a Te 
wa-marioro /’—(‘ Yes! Yes! There lies Te Rua-maioro to be avenged !’) 

It was enough. The war-pirty arose and marched for Whanganui 
d commenced the siege of Putiki by making an assault on it. It was 
oad daylight at the time of the attack. Putiki was a very large pa 
fended by pekerang?, or palisades. The ope dashed straight at these 
fences, and by aid of tomahawks cut the lashings and then entered 
2 pa. Thus was the place taken, and those of Whanganui who were 
t killed fled away inland. Te Pehi-Turoa, Topine-te-mamaku, Te 
laua, Rangi-tauria, + and other chiefs escaped, but a great many 
ople were killed, both men and women—the latter during the firing 
the pa before it was taken, and besides the deaths a great many 
men. were captured and brought away as slaves. ‘The tawa followed 
er the fleeing Whanganui for some distance and caught many of 
am outside the pa. There were great numbers of people in the pa. 
pine was chased, but was not caught. ‘ Jer ¢ mate a Topine hua warho 
ingoa mo Te Rau-paraha,’”’—said Rangi-pito—(If Topine had been 
led it would have been great fame for Te Rau-paraha. ) 

Although Rangi-pito seems to imply that the pa was taken soon 
er the war-party reached the place, Mr. Travers says the siege lasted 
wards of two months, and this is most likely to be correct. 


* Rere-tawhangawhanga was father of Wiremu Kingi Te Rangi-take, the 
xinator of the Maori war in 1860. The former died at Wellington, 26th 


tember, 1843. 
+ Died at Whanganui, 16th April, 1850. 
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The party went no further, and did not carry out their intention 
attacking Nga-Rauru. Their action had, however, given Whangan 
abundant reason for reprisals, which they were not slow to act on whe 
the time came a few years later. 

During the time that the tava was besieging Putiki, a woman ' 
Ati-Awa, who was somewhat out of her mind, suddenly appeared - 
the midst of the council of warriors, and shouted out so as to call tk 
attention of the whole assembly, “‘ Katahi au ka kihia! kihia !”—(“ Not 
am I utterly cut off, destroyed!””) The assemblage all took this as a 
aitua, or evil omen, and anticipated some calamity befalling them. TI! 
very next day arrived messengers from Otaki with the news of tl! 
massacre of some of the Ngati-Tama at Te Tarata, South Wai-rarap; 
where this brave little tribe suffered very severely at the hands « 
Ngati-Kahu-ngunu. But as that incident falls in here, and ¢ 
Ngati-Tama are one of the Taranaki tribes, it is necessary to deseril: 


the matter more fully. 


TE TARATA AT WAI-RARAPA, 
1829. 

The date of Te Tarata depends on that of Putiki, described in th 
last paragraph. 

It will be remembered that soon after the arrival of the ‘‘ Niha 
puta’? heke from Taranaki, and after they had removed to Po: 

_Nicholson in 1825, as related in Chapter XV., page 171, many of th 
Ngati-Tama tribe removed over to the Wai-rarapa valley into th 
country belonging to the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu tribe. What th 
relations were between these two tribes from 1825 for the next fe 
years, I know not, but undoubtedly at first they would be at enmity 
I have only a brief note of this period to the effect that one Tamata 
of Ati-Awa was killed at a place named Okorewa, and that soon afte 
Ngati-Tama came into the district, they killed a high chief of Ngat: 
Kahu-ngunu, named Te Tire-o-te-rangi, which induced some of hi 
particular people to flee to Nuku-taurua on the Mahia peninsula, nort 
of Napier, for safety, for the fear of the invaders was great. Thi 
was the first movement of this people to Te Mahia, to be followed i 
later years by a great many of that tribe. But by 1829 or 183( 
matters had changed so much that intercourse between the two tribe 
had commenced and a transient peace reigned. It was during thes 
times that the celebrated canoe Te Ra-makiri was taken from Wa 
rarapa by Ngati-'lama, and presented to Te Rau-pa-raha as alread 
related. 

At the time we are about to refer to, Ngati-Tama and som 
members of Ati-Awa were living at a place named Te Tarata, on th 
west side of the outlet to Wai-rarapa lake, but a little way inl 
from the sea. This old pa still remains in fair preservation, and 


a 
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off is Kakahi-makatea,* a good specimen of the old pa, at that 
e occupied by Paenga-huru, chief of Ngati-Tama. The site chosen 
these invaders for a home was a good one, for close to them was 
Wai-rarapa lower lake with abundance of eels, and on the west 
e forest ranges of Remu-taka+ from which a supply of birds could 
obtained. Here they decided to build a fortified pa, and as peace 
yw prevailed with Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, the owners of the soil, 
ati-T'ama prevailed on the local people to assist them by cutting 
po rushes on the borders of the lake, with which to build houses. 
ati-Tama, in the meantime, occupied themselves in felling timbers 
the forest to be used as palisades and for the framework of the 
uses. The principal chiefs engaged in these operations were 
enga-huru, Te Kahawai, Pehi-taka, and Tuhi-mata-renga. No 
fubt, one of the reasons why these people were anxious to possess a 
ified pa was (as Mr. Shand says, Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. I., 
91) that they had been warned by ‘“‘ Te Poki, who was closely related 
Paenga-huru—one of the head chiefs of Ngati-Tama—with others of 
old men, to be on their guard.” Apparently, this warning came 
out the time they had commenced operations, for at that time 
enga-huru called a meeting of their tribe at Te Tarata to discuss the 
uation, ‘‘ when it was decided,” says Mr. Shand, “ to send Pukoro,t{ 
wife of Paenga-huru and a sister of the celebrated Tupoki§ a woman 
rank—to Otaki to get Ngati-Mutunga, Neati-Tama, and other allies 
come over and exterminate Ngati-Kahu-ngunu.” 
The time was propitious for the realization of such a scheme. 
ati-Kahu-ngunu were known to be engaged cutting raupo for the 
w houses, and were expected shortly at Te Tarata with their canoes 
en with rushes. 
Mr. Shand says (loc. cit., p. 91): Unfortunately for the success of 
e plot, an old Ngati-Kahu-ngunu cripple named Hapimana Kokakoka | 
s in the house at the time of the meeting apparently fast asleep, and 
0, on discovering the subject under discussion, feigned sleep to the 
ost.’? The Maoris are very fond of minute detail, hence we learn 


* A brief history of which is given in Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. XIII., 
ge 126. 

t Usually spelt Rimu-taka ; but the above is correct ; remu means the border 
a garment, and probably the name originated in someone having the border of 
mat torn off there. 

¢ I learnt from Manihera Maka of Ngati-Kahu-ngunu that Pukoro was not a 
fe, but a near relative of Paenga-huru’s. 

§ See account of Tupoki’s death at the battle of Para-rewa in 1821—Chapter 
nV. 

|| Uncle of Te Kume-roa, one of the members of the Polynesian Society. He 
t his name, Kokakoka (or limper), from the fact that in his boyhood he was 
unded in the groin by a spear, which caused him to limp ever afterwards. 
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from old Kokakoka’s descendants that the attention of the meeting w 
called to ‘strangers within the house.” Some one went and shook t 
old man by the shoulder; but he only snored the louder, so it wy 
decided to leave him alone. The consequence was that he heard t 
whole of the details of the plot. In the morning Kokakoka commu 
cated with his people, informing them of the desigu to massacre ther 
also that reinforcements had been sent for Messengers were at om 
despatched with all speed to Rangi-whakaoma (Castle Point) to t 
chief Te Po-tanga-roa; to Matai-kona, on the east coast; and 

Maunga-rake (near Masterton); in fact, to all the settlements 

Ngati-Kahu-ngunu within a day’s travel by a swift runner. Dista 
as these places are—forty-five, sixty-five, and seventy-four miles in} 
straight line from Te Tarata—the message was delivered in the sar 
day, for time was of consequence, seeing that reinforcements wet 
expected by Ngati-Tama. Within two days a large force 
Negati-Kahu-ngunu had assembled at the camp of the raupo cutter 
under the following chiefs: —Te Hamai-waho of Ngai-Tal 
(Wai-rarapa), Te Po-tanga-roa, Nuku-pewapewa (so called from th 
peculiar tattooing across his face), Nga-hiwa, Tu-te-pakihi-rangi, ” 
Kaukau, Te Oko-whare, Pihanga, Te Hika, Te Warahi, Pirika-te-pj 
Te Toru, Nga-Rangi-e-rua (father of Manihera), Te Noho (or Hapope 
Te Huri-po (or Tawaroa), Tama-i-hikoia, 'ama-i-whakakitea, Ngairo: 
a-puroa (or Takataka-putea), Pu-angiangi, Te Korou, Kokakoka, an 
Te Rahui. With the party were also women, amongst them Hin: 
mauruuru, wife of Tu-te-pakihi-rangi. This large party proceedd 
down Lake Wai-rarapa in canoes and mokihis (rafts) laden with ray 
for Ngati-Tama, but with the additional object of driving the Jatt! 
tribe out of their country. 


There were two settlements then occupied by Ngati-Tama—] 
Tarata and Whare-papa—the latter not far from the former, but situate 
in the forest at the foot of the mountains, over a spur of which the pat 
to it led. At this time Tuhi-mata-renga of Ngati-Tama was the chi 
of Whare-papa. When the hostile forces anew near Te Tarata, the 


divided, one party going direct to Te Tarata, the other over the es 
to Whare-papa. 


When those at Te Tarata beheld the fleet of the enemy apotoati 
they prepared to receive them with the usual welcome in order, as the 
thought, to put Ngati-Kahu-ngunu off their guard, for they had ‘ 
determined to fall on them without waiting for reinforcements. Ast 
party landed and approached, Pacrigdshlne sung the following ngert 
a welcome :— 


Te po i tuku mai, 

Mai runga ia Te Pori ra 
Ko Nuku-pewapewa, 
Ngau mai taua ki te miti— 


a 


-- 
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Ngau mai taua ki te hongi 

Kia tu honoa ki roto ki te harakeke, 
Aii te kai aku tapa 

To kikoki’ kiki tere kaha. 


The guests were now ushered into a long wharau, or shed, where 
eir hosts were temporally lodging, and preparations were made to 
ve them a feast, and mutual interchanges of their women took place. 
Il seemed peaceful. Paenga-huru, who carried a celebrated mere* 
und his neck, gave the signal, and the hosts rose on their guests and 
mmenced killing. But Te Oka-whare, who was sitting next to 
enga-huru, warded off the blow made at him by the latter, and made 
thrust at Paenga-huru with his sovkoi (short spear) at the same time 
rasping the mere, which he succeeded in securing, with which he made 
blow at Paenga-huru and killed him with his own weapon. By this 
e the fight had become general, and Ngati-Tama, being outnumbered 
d demoralised by the death of their chief, were very badly beaten ; 
reat numbers being killed, whilst others made their escape. Amongst 
ese latter was Pukoro, the wife (or relative) of Paenga-huru, who, 
gether with some other women, fled away along the forest track to 
are-papa, hoping to be in safety there. 


In the meantime, the other party of Ngati-Kahu-ngunu had 
oceeded by an inland track over the ranges to attack Whare-papa. 
s they descended a steep spur just above the village, a large stone was 
tached accidentally, which, rolling down with great noise, gave 
arning to Ngati-Tama that strangers were approaching, for none of 
eir own people were out in that direction. Finding their purpose of 
prising the village thus frustrated, Ngati-Kahu-ngunu advanced 
friendly guise to the settlement. Here they were welcomed by 
hi-mata-renga of Ngati-Tama, and asked into the village to have 
mething to eat. Whilst they were waiting, Hine-mauruuru (wife of 
-te-pakihi-rangi, chief of the visitors) sang the following song, as a 
akawhare, to put Ngati-Tama off their guard :— 

Kowai koe e haere nei, 

E hara koe ia Mokau, 

E tiki mai ana koe i ahau, 
E hiki taua ana 

Kei Rua-puke e—i. 

Preparations were now made by Ngati-Tama to feed their unexpected 
ests. Tuhi-mata-renga was busily engaged at the whata, or store-house 


-* This mere was named ‘“‘ Tawa-tahi.’”’ Although, as my informant says, it 
s made of jade—it was light in colour, indeed, just the same tint as the mere- 
raoa, or white whale-bone mere. From Te Oxa-whare it passed into the hands of 
araitiana—one of the principal chiefs of Hawke’s Bay—and at his death his widow 
ereted it in some place that is now unknown. 
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handing out some baskets of potatoes* when the signal was given, at 
the slaughter of Ngati-Tama commenced. He jumped down from tk 
whata, but was immediately slain by a blow on the forehead with | 
mere (? by Tu-te-pakihi-rangi), and then the affair was soon over. TY 
few that escaped rushed off in the direction of Te Tarata. On the 
way they met Te Pukoro, who, as stated above, was on her way ~ 
Whare-papa in hopes of finding shelter there. As the parties met, sh 
cried out, ‘ Heoi ano, ko maua anake te morehu !”?—(‘ There are only 1 
two left alive!”) After lamenting their losses, the survivors made th 
best of their way to Port Nicholson to the rest of their tribe livir 
there. ‘About ten or more of the best men of the tribe of Ngati-T 
escaped, but the majority were killed, a few only being taken prisone 
with the women,” says Mr. Shand. 

Paenga-huru’s daughter, Te Whakarato, was taken prisoner at 
Tarata by Takataka-roa, who afterwards married her. She bore hii 
Te Naira-Rangatahi, who married Réta, and they had Peti, who marrie 
a Pakeha and had Tamati Te Naira. | 

Takaroa of Ati-Awa was also killed at Whare-papa, besides a gree 
many others. 

Thus the schemes of Ngati-Tama to massacre the Wai-rarapa peop) 
fell to the ground, and they in turn became the victims of those the 
had planned to kill. Mr. Shand (Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. I 
p. 92) gives some further details of this affair, to which the reader 
referred. 


PEHI-KATIA PA, WAI-RARAPA. 
? 1830. 

As has already been stated, page 6, Te Ati- Awa were engaged i 
the siege of Putiki when the news of this disaster to Ngati-Tama reache 
them. Naturally, it created considerable excitement and a determinatio 
to avenge on Ngati-Kahu-ngunu the losses they had afflicted o 
Ngati-Tama at Te Tarata. Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, in the meantim 
knowing full well that the blow they had inflicted on Ngati-Tama wo 
not pass without an attempt to secure revenge for it, had all ee 
inland, and had fortified a pa on a high hill called Pehi-katia, situated 
few miles from Greytown. How long a time elapsed before steps wel 
taken to raise a tawa-hikutoto, or avenging party, is uncertain. Mr. Shan 
(loc, cit., p. 93) says, ‘ Immediately the massacre of Ngati-Tama becam 
known, Te Kaeaea (or Taringa-kurit) came over to Wai-rarapa fro 
Kapiti and Wai-kanae with one hundred and forty (hokowhitu) of th 

: 


* My informant, Maniera Maka, on being questioned, is not sure if they we 
potatoes. The question is of interest, because it is said Ngati-Toa first introduc 
this tuber to South New Zealand in 1822-3. The Wai-rarapa people never 
much kwrara, or taro, but largely used the korau, or native turnip. 


+ Died at Pito-one, near Wellington, 5th October, 1871, of a very great 
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ati-Tama (and Ngati-Toa) as well as Ngati-Mutunga of Port 
cholson; in all, three hundred and forty men” (? six hundred and 
hty, for men are always counted in pairs). 

Whilst Ngati-Kahu-ngunu were still engaged in fortifying Pehi-katia 
Ati-Awa, Ngati-Tama, and Ngati-Toa force appeared on the scene, 
d immediately proceeded to attack the place. Mr. Shand says (Joc. 
-» p. 93), “ The attack commenced early in the morning, and shortly 
er noon the pa was in possession of the allies. They killed all they 
Id get hold of, following the fugitives for a long distance, and in so 
ing overtook and rescued most of the Ngati-Tama captives taken at 
Tarata. Not one, however, of the chiefs mentioned in Pukoro’s 
j-oraora (loc. cit., p. 92) fell into the hands of her tribe; they all 
aped at the fall of Pehi-katia. Ngati-Mutunga, evidently well aware 
what they might expect from the incensed and powerful Ngati-Kahu- 
unu so soon as the news of the fall of the pa reached the ears of their 
ends, said, ‘ Let us get the stars (chiefs) out of sight—me howhaki 
a whetu.’ This they did with effect, but only two chiefs, however, 
re taken prisoners. One named Te Ohanga-aitu* was suspended by 
heels, his jugular vein pierced, and then each of his captors imbibed 
outhful of his blood, a thumb being placed on the wound until the 
¢ man was ready to take his share.” 

I learn from Taiata, a very old man of Ngati-Tama, that in the fight 
Pehi-katia the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu lost the chief Te Noho-mai-tua 
Te Ohanga-i-tua—see the lament), the elder brother of Tu-te-pakihi- 
gi, whilst the latter with Kai-a-te-kokopn, Te Uaua, Nga-Tuere, 
d Kawe-kai-riri—all high chiefs—escaped up a river bed, and so in 
cess of time to Nuku-taurua at Mahia Peninsula, which place became 
efuye for many of the East Coast tribes during the troubles of these 
ly years of the nineteenth century. All the women and children, 
s Taiata, were captured at Pehi-katia. The celebrated canoe, Te 
-makiri, was taken during this expedition at Pahaua, and then 
sented to Te Rau-paraha, as already related. 

The following is the lament for Te Ohanga-i-tua, killed by Ngati- 
ma at Pehi-katia, for which I am indebted to Mr. T. W. Downes :— 


TE TANGI A NUKU I TE MATENGA O TE OHANGA-I-TUA, ME 
TE RANGI-TAKU-ARIKI, I PEHI-KATIA. 


Haere atu ra, E Tama ma! e. 

I te mate o te rakau, E Tama! e. 
Tau eanga i patua ai Kaupeka 
Lroto o Kau-whare-toa. 

Ka tangohia te manawa, 

Ka poia ki a Aitu-pawa— 

Kia Rehua, kia Tahu-rangi, 


* A teina, younger brother or cousin of Tu-te-pakihi-rangi. 
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I te mata takitaki i tupea ai a Rangi, 

Ki te poho o Rangi-tamaku i Tahua-roa. 
I hikaia e Tupai, e Tamakaka, 

Ki te ahi tapu na Rangi-nui. 

I takahia ki Tauru-rangi ata mai, 

Ka tu tona ahi, koia te ahi tapu— 

Koia te ahi toro, koia te ahi tipua 

Ka puta ki te hou-mata-pu 

Ka ea ki te ao, E Tama ma—e. 


Haere ra, E Tama ma e! 

I te ara ka takoto i Taheke-roa, 
Kia karangatia mai koutou 

Ki te Muri ki te Wai-hou, 

I to koutou tipuna, i a Ruai-moko 
E whakangaoko ra i Raro-henga. 
Ka puta te hu ki te tai-ao 

Koia Hine-puia i Hawaiki 

E tahi noa mai ra i te kauhika 

Ki waho i te moana. 

Ka tere Hine-uku, ka tere Hine-one 
Ka tere Para-whenua-mea 

Ki a Hine-moana e tu mai ra, 

I Tahora-nui-atea. 

Ka whakapae ki uta ra 

Koia Hine-tapatu-rangi 

E haere atu na korua, 

E Tama ma! e. 


Norte.—This lament is so full of references to ancient beliefs and teachings that no translati 
without a volume of notes would do it justice. It refers nearly all the way through to the gx 
wars of the gods after the separation of heaven and earth, and when some of them ascendedi 
join the sky-father Rangi, whilst others descended by Taheke-roa to Raro-henga, or Hades,} 
by Whiro-te-tipua, the embodiment of evil and death, and the resulting earthquakes origina 
by Ruai-moko—youngest of the heavenly offspring. All of this is emblematical of the war 
which the two chiefs were killed, and the introduction of this ancient simile is intended to hom 
them. 


TE WHARE-POURI’S ADVENTURE. 


After the pa was taken, says Manihera Maka, Neati-Kahu-ngu 
fled northwards up the river valley and over the forest-clad hills, fina 
assembling at some of the distant villages, where, after some time spé 
in discussion (and probably after the Wai-kanae massacre), it W 
decided to migrate to Nuku-taurua, at Te Mahia Peninsula, where soi 
of their tribesmen had preceded them. Thus the greater part of t 
Wai-rarapa valley was for a time without inhabitants, though some f: 
lingered in their old homes. It was not for some years afterwards tl 
they returned, being induced to do so by Te Whare-pouri of the Nga-Mc 
hapu of Ati- Awa, who went specially to Nuku-taurua to make peace a 
induce them to return. Te Whare-pouri was at that time one of 1 
principal chiefs of Ati- Awa, and afterwards the great friend and protec 
of the immigrants sent to Port Nicholson by the New Zealand Compa 
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1839. He was induced to undertake this peace-making with Negati- 
u-ngunu largely owing to the following circumstances: Not long 
er the fall of Pehi-katia, Te Whare-pouri was at Wai-rarapa with a 
ty of Ati- Awa, somewhere near Te Tarata, engaged in making canoes; 
the fears that Ngati- Kahu-ngunu would soon return to take revenge 
the fall of Pehi-katia were not realized at once, which gave confidence 
ome of Ati- Awa and Ngati-Tama to return from Port Nicholson and 
in occupy part of Wai-rarapa. It is said also that some of Ngati-Toa 
© came over and occupied part of the country near where Featherston 
is; but after Te Whare-pouri’s adventure, as detailed below, they 
uurned to Kapiti. 

Whilst engaged in the canoe-building, some of the women were out 
the lake in a canoe engaged in eel-fishing, and amongst those on 
rd were Pare-kauri, Te Whare-pouri’s sister, Tama-tuhi-ata (mother 
Rau-katauri), and others. Just at this time the celebrated taniwha, 
pu-kare-kawa* (according to Maori accounts) caused the lake to 
ak out to sea, as it occasionally does. At first the waters cut a 
terranean channel through the shingle, then, as the water increased 
power, it rushed out with great force, drawing with it the canoe in 
ich were the women, which was thus carried into the breakers, where 
were drowned. Not very long after this, and before the new canoes 
re completed, a party of Ngati-Kahu-ngunu under Nuku-pewapewa 
e down to ascertain if Ngati-Tama and Ati-Awa were still in 
upation of the country, and discovered by the smoke of their fires the 
ereabouts of Te Whare-pouri’s party. Te Whare-pouri was at this 
e engaged in building a house, and when Ngati-Kahu-ngunu attacked 
party he was inside. The attacking party attempted to spear him 
thrusting their long spears through the sides of the house; but he 
bed up to the roof, and there held on to the rafters until help came 
m his own party by way of diverting the enemy’s attention, and he 
s released from his awkward position, and so escaped. 

Mr. Downes tells me that Nuku, the leader of Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, 
s anxious to save Te Whare-pouri in order that peace might be made 
ween the two tribes, and that when the latter escaped from the house 
ku and two fleet runners pursued him in order to catch him. But 
Whare-pouri was too quick for them; he flew into the forest, and 
lly jumped over a cliff and escaped, his pursuers not daring to follow 


But Negati-Kahu-ngunu did not go back empty-handed, for they 
tured and took away to Nuku-taurua with them Wharawhara-i-te- 
gi, a daughter or niece of Te Whare-pouri’s, who, however, was very 
\dly treated by her captors, and eventually returned to her tribe. 


*The Maoris say this taniwha used to live in the sea near the mouth of the 
i-rarapa, but when the lake was closed for any length of time, he used to 
srate to the Wairau river, Marlborough District. 
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Mr. Downes also says that Te Ua-mai-rangi, Te Whare-pou 
wife, was captured at this time, and with the desire of cementing 
peace between these two tribes, she was sent back to Port Nichold 
with an escort, and handed over to her husband, followed later on 
the return of Te Whare-pouri’s daughter to her father. Mr. Do 
gives the name of this young woman as Te Kakapi. 

It was this kind action that induced Te Whare-pouri afterwards 
make peace with Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, and for that purpose he went 
Nuku-taurua, on the Mahia Peninsula, by sea—it is said by a sailil 
vessel—and then concluded a peace with the tribes there, not long af 
which they came back and occupied their old homes at Wai-rara: 
The date of this event is uncertain, but probably it was between 1& 
and 1834. 

Te Whare-pouri’s visit to Nuku-taurua was followed by a retu 
visit of the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu tribe, who came to Pito-one, P* 
Nicholson, where Te Whare-pouri and Ati- Awa were then living, wk 
this peace was cemented. An old Maori describes the event as follo 
‘At the peace-making held at Pito-one, soon after which the N 
Kahu-ngunu tribe returned from Nuku-taurua to their homes 
Wai-rarapa, Tu-te-pakihi-rangi (one of the principal chiefs of 1 
latter tribe) said in his speech, ‘The people from Taranaki 
Maunga-tautari (Ngati-Raukawa) need not return to their own lan 
Although I gave you no reason to come against me from those dist 
parts to kill and rob me of my lands, do not be anxious about it. Lii 
all of you, on this side of the bounding mountains (Remu-taka)—yp 
on this side, I on the other. I will call those mountains our shoulder 
the streams that fall down on this side are for you to drink, on the ot 
side for us. Behold! Here is Te Kakapi, daughter of my friend 
Whare-pouri, who will act as a go-between—she and Wai-puna-has 
they both are he tka toto nui no te whatu-kura-a- Tane, piki ake, heke mat 
The god of the white man shall be our god. Although they are a na 
people we will cherish them, notwithstanding that their weapons, t 
muskets, are evil. I judge them to be an evil people by their weapo? 
I have now set up our daughter Te Kakapi as a go-between. Hold! 
to this rope!’ To this speech Ngatata, Te Puaha, Pakau, Te Puni, . 
Kawakawa, Kuru-kanga, and others, consented to this peace made w> 
Ngati- Kahu-ngunu.” 


MASSACRE OF NGATI-KAHU-NGUNU AT WAI-KANAE. | 

The particulars of the above massacre are as follows, but I am u ah 

to say exactly when it took place—probably before N gati-Kahu-ngv 
migrated to Nuku-taurua, and indeed their losses at Wai-kanae mi 


* This expression refers to the high rank of the two women, who are compa’ 


to the whatu-hwra, or treasures brought down to earth by the god Tane, when 
visited the supreme god Io, in the twelfth heaven. : 


’ 


5 
‘+ 
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e been one of the causes inducing the migration. The following 
e is supplied by Mr. Shand: ‘ Subsequent to the great defeat of 
i-Awa and Ngati-Tama at Te Tarata, and after they and Ngati-Toa 

defeated Ngati-Kahu-ngunu at Pehi-katia, the two tribes were still 
wrt on account of their dead, as they did not consider they had had 
ugh wtw for them. Some time after, a peace was patched up with 
ati-Kahu-ngunu, and then an invitation was given to that tribe to 
ss the mountains and come over to Wai-nui and Wai-kanae to 
take of a feast. The invitation was accepted, and a considerable 
ty came over. A large house had been specially built in which to 
reive the guests. With the treachery so common at this time—much 
it learned from Te Rau-paraha, as the Maoris say—a decision had 
n arrived at to murder their guests. When the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu 
re assembled in the house, their suspicions of foul play were aroused ; 
too late. When they beheld their hosts assembling outside the 
e all armed, some said, ‘ We shall all be killed;’ others replied, 
0, it is only the women bringing food.’ Ati-Awa and Ngati-Toa 
entered the house and gradually placed themselves in favourable 
itions amongst their guests. At a given signal they arose and 
menced the massacre, and it was not long before nearly the whole of 
Negati-Kahu-ngunu party were dead or dying. One of the doomed 
n, casting off all his clothes, rushed outside, and would have effected 
lescape, but remembering that many of his younger relatives were 
[in the house, returned there to die with them. Te Aweawe of the 
ngi-tane tribe, who was with Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, and who was the 
nger brother of Mahuri and a son of Tokipoto, was saved alive by 
ngia of Ngati-Toa, because the latter had been preserved from death 
he fight at Hotu-iti, Manawatu, by Te Aweawe (see Journal Polynesian 
iety, Vol. XVIII, p. 158). This is the only redeeming feature about 
s dastardly affair, which is so much in keeping with other doings of 
Rau-paraha’s that it is possible he was the author of it. He had, 
ever, very apt pupils. 


FALL OF PUKE-RANGIORA PA. 
1831 (second siege). 

We now approach the time of one of the most momentous events 
the greatest disasters that ever happened to the Taranaki people, 
ulting eventually in the practical abandonment of the whole coast 
m Mokau to Patea, with the exception of a small number of the 
anaki tribe who remained in their own country near Opunake, and 
equally small party of Ati-Awa at Nga-Motu. 
The battle of Te Motu-nui, fought near Ure-nui in 1821 (see 
pter XIV.), in which the Waikato tribes had suffered so severely 
lost so many of their great chiefs, was not by any means forgotten, 
>the Taranaki people forgiven. Waikato had by this time acquired 
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many stand of arms through the fact of traders having become establish! 
at Kawhia, Tauranga, and other places, and consequently felt themselv 
more able to cope with their southern enemies. W. Te Awa-i-ts 
(A.H.M., Vol. VL, page 5) says, “‘ Waikato were continually thinkin 
about those deaths (7.e., of Te Hiakai, Hari, Mama, and others) and t: 
matter of seeking utu for them was referred to Pota-tau Te Wherowher 
The Waikato assembled together to discuss the matter, but nothing wi 
done. This was continually repeated, but it never resulted in anythim 
Te Hiakai was uncle to Potatau and also to W. Te Awa-i-taia, or,, 
other words, he was a father to them,” and it consequently devoly 
upon them and their particular hapus to wipe out the disgrace attachii 
to them for Te Hiakai’s death. ‘ When the council of Te Ao-o-te-ram 
(who had been defeated by Ati-Awa, see page 6) and Muri-when: 
was not heeded, the latter applied to his relative Te Awa-i-tas 
He said, ‘Son! Are you not willing that the death of Te Hiak! 
should be avenged?” The reply was, “ I am willing!” 


It was probably after this consent of Te Awa-i-taia that the incides 
related by Thos. Ralph, quoted by Polack in his ‘‘ New Zealanc 
Vol. IL., p. 290, occurred: ‘‘ In November, 1831, some Waikatos, unc 
the pretence of purchasing some dried fish of a particular kind, only ° 
be found on that part of the coast, arrived in two canoes at Tarang: 
(? Waitara). They were well received, and prior to their depart 
their canoes were repaired and filled with presents of dried fish and oth 
provisions. These Waikatos were sent as spies to ascertain the stremgy 
of the defences of Taranaki.” 


There is no reason to doubt this account, and, if true, the spo 
would easily ascertain from the local people of the many migratic 
that had left the district. But many thousand people of Ati-Awa s 
remained, as we shall see. 


In consequence of this consent of Te Awa-i-taia, Ngati-Tipa ( 
Waikato Heads) arose, together with Ngati-Tahinga (of Ragla 
Ngati-Hourua, Ngati-Mahanga, and Ngati-Wehi (all of Waikato) w: 
Ngati-Haua (of Upper Thames), in all, three hundred and forty 
(e., six hundred and eighty). They went from Raglan to Aotea, wha 
they were joined by Te Hutu; then to Kawhia, where Te Kanawa ¢ 
Tu-korehu also joined them; and from the latter place they went strai 
on towards Taranaki, When they reached Mokau they heard that 
Waikatos had joined them in the rear. At this time, which was abc 
November, 1831, a young man named Thos. Ralph was living at Mok« 
acting as agent for Montefiore and Co., of Sydney. He estimated t 
numbers of this great war-party at four thousand men. They w 
joined by the Ngati-Mania-poto people of Mokau in the propos 
expedition, Hither this same party on their return, or another fr 
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ea, took Mr. Ralph prisoner and helped themselves to about twenty 
s of goods.* 

“ Our party of Ngati-Mahanga now started on ahead from Mokau, 
killed some of the enemy a little way beyond. We advanced as far 
ari-ninihi—that is, to Wai-pingao stream, where others were killed, 
Nga-Rape (a chief of Ngati-Tama) taken prisoner. The attacking 
e still advanced—one party going inland, and the other by the 
cipal coast road. Those pursued by the inland party were overthrown 
h very great slaughter. Te Ao-o-te-rangi (a chief of Ngati-Tama) 
killed there; he was shot by Te Awa-i-taia. Those who were 
sued by the coast party were also overthrown, and the slaughter did 
end until they reached Urenui. Tu-tawha-rangi was taken prisoner, 
Ist Manu-ka-wehi was allowed to escape (probably of the Negati- 
tunga tribe). We, Ngati-Tahinga then returned (a few miles) and 
ed at Ara-pawa-nui (a pa on an isolated hill, near the mouth of the 
i river, south side—see Plate No. 9). The Waikato forces now 
e up to us for the first time and found that we had routed the 
my.” 

The foregoing account of the advance of the great taua shows that 
e few of Ngati-Tama had remained in the Pou-tama country, though 


*See Sherrins’ ‘‘ Karly New Zealand,’’ p. 218. Mr. Ralph is probably the 
known to the Mokau people as Tame (vr Thomas), and according to them he 
there at the time of the attack on Motu-tawa in 1832 (see ante). He had two 
Ti wives—Manu-te-wai and another, whose father was killed by Ati-Awa on 
south side of the river at the time of Motu-tawa. Tame was landed at Mokau 
he vessel already referred to, named ‘‘ Ameriki Wati.’’ Another white man 
resided at Mokau in early days was Pero, who lived at the west side of the 
ent village of Te Kauri—near the present wharf. He was one of the crew of 
“¢ Farriett,’’ wrecked at Cape Egmont in 1834. ‘Tiaki Kari (Jack Guard, 
ain of the ‘‘ Harriett,’’) also visited Mokau, coming overland from Nga-Motu 
h> winter time, and his bare feet were terribly cut by the frost. Takerei 
tara, the then chief of Mokau, took him in charge, and by kind treatment 
red the captain to health. 

The present village of Te Kauri is a very small one, but in former days the flat 
covered thickly with houses, as was the top of the terrace up which the present 
ascends. Some long time ago a serious accident happened here, which was the 
of a great many deaths. A large totara tree formerly stood in the curve of the 
ce behind the village. One night the tree and the whole side of the hill came 
n in an avalanche and buried a large part of the village, killing many people. 
Te Kauri is so named from a large log now (1906) lying on the beach there, and 
h has been there beyond the memory of man. It is a totara tree, not a kauri, 
is a tipua (or endowed with uncanny powers). According to my informant, 
very long ago a man, daring the tipwa, cut a notch in the trec with an axe. 
next morning he was found lying dead on the beach ; such is the power of the 
1, says my informant. My friend says that when a young man he was driving 
the present wharf with another youngster, and at the bottom he saw the totara 
| caused the landslip, ‘‘e kura ana’’ (glowing there), and was so frightened 


eat that he never has dived in the river since. Such is superstition. 
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the bulk of the tribe with their principal chiefs had left for the so 
and where, as we have seen, they lately suffered in Wai-rarapa. - 
they remained in their ancient homes, this strong force of Wai 
large as it was, would not have passed the ‘“‘ gateway of Taranaki” \ 
so much ease. 

‘Te Awa-i-taia says that after the assemblage of the whole fore 
Ara-pawa-nui, “ The party now urged an attacked on Puke-rangid 
the cause of this was that they learnt from slaves in that pa, 
belonged to Rangi-wahia (of Ngati-Mutunga) and Hau-te-horo) 
Nga-Motu), that the latter had said, ‘ This act of kindness shall be 
weapon to destroy Waikato’” (meaning the assistance rendered 
Puke-tapu and other hapus to Waikato when the latter tribe y 
besieged in Puke-rangiora in 1821. But the application is not * 
clear.) From Ara-pawa-nui the ¢aua started on their work of destruct 

Mr. Skinner, whose narrative of the siege of Puke-rangiora will : 
be followed, says, “‘ The first intimation the Ati-Awa had of the pres 
of the Waikato taua in the district was by observing the numerous > 
of the invaders, who were engaged in cutting off small parties of ' 
tribe living round Urenui and Onaero, ete. It appears that the invade 
made a night attack on Poho-kura pa, situated on the north bank of! 
Urenui river, a fourth of a mile below the present bridge, on an isold 
hill rising from the river flats. The inmates were quite taken by surpy 
and the pa easily fell into the hands of the taua, with scarce a strugy 
Whakapuke of Ngati-Mutunga, chief of the pa, and a few others esca: 
in the darkness, and swimming the river managed to reach Kai-pikas 
a pa on the wooded heights about two miles south-west of the mout! 
the river. From here he probably sent messengers warning the per 
further south, and I believe was one of those who afterwards har 
this ¢aua on its return northwards after the defeat at Nga-Motu. 

“ The various northern and central hapus of Te Ati- Awa immedia: 
gathered together to give battle to the enemy; but when the stren 
and numbers of the invaders were discovered, a panic seems to h 
taken Te Ati-Awa, and all who could, fled to the great fighting ‘ 
Puke-rangiora, overcrowding it to a frightful extent. The total nun 
of people in the pa was about four thousand.* So precipitate had 
their flight that they quite neglected to gather the crops of potatoes 
other foods now nearly or quite ripe, thus weakening themselves 
proportion as they strengthened the enemy, who had thus abundane 


. * Watene Taungatara, who was one of the garrison of this pa, and otherw 
reliable man, told Mr. Percy Smith and myself that there were eight thou 
people (men, women, and children) shut up within the pa. We thought thi 
exaggeration. Other estimates supplied by old natives vary from three thousaz 
five thousand. Ralph, already quoted, gave the population of the surroun 
districts as three thousand who gathered into their fortifications. So if we esti 
the popalation at four thousand it will not not be far from the truth.—W.H. 
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l, whilst the inmates of Puke-rangiora were soon in a state of 
vation. This was due to the provisioning of the pa being quite 
lequate for the purpose of a siege, owing to the unexpected nature of 
attack, and the fact that the ordinary provisions within the pa at 
time was at its lowest ebb, due to the previous season’s crop of 
utoes, kumara, ete., being just about finished prior to the gathering in 
he new season’s harvest. Unfortunately for Te Ati-Awa this latter 
not been done. This, together with the fact that the supply of 
er within the pa was only sufficient for the daily use of its ordinary 
ulation, led to early and most disastrous results to the various hapus 
hered within the pa. 
“The first prisoners taken by the invaders as they came along— 
ut the Urenui district—were offered as a sacrifice to their atuas, or 
s. ‘They next captured a party of twenty-five persons who were 
ming from an inland settlement, and who were unaware of the 
sence of the invaders in the district ; these people were all slain and 
oured by the leaders of the Waikato party. They laid waste the 
le of what is now known as the Urenui, Onaero, Waihi, and 
orangi districts, occupied at that time by the Ngati-Mutunga, 
ati-Rahiri, Otaraoa, and other hapus of Te Ati-Awa, burning the 
ed cemeteries and committing with impunity every barbarity a 
uge is capable of. 
“As the tava approached Puke-rangiora, the depredations were 
nly to be seen from the pa, which commanded an extensive view of 
surrounding country. To attack the place, the invaders had first 
ross the Waitara river, and an excellent opportunity was then offered 
Te Ati-Awa to attack their foes whilst the large straggling party 
fording the river and climbing the steep hill that commanded the 
sing on the southern side. The ford used is about seven hundred 
ls down stream from Puke-rangiora and in full view of the pa.* An 
1ediate attack on the fort was made by the invaders, but they were 
alsed with the loss of four chiefs and several others, and obliged to 
re from Te Arei plateaut—the north-west division of the ya—to the 
ground some six hundred yards to the north, where they camped 
the remainder of the siege. 
“On the following morning a more determined assault was made 
she whole of the invaders, which was directed against different parts 
he pa. This also was successively repulsed and the enemy defeated 


* Map No. 5 shows the Puke-rangiora ya—this was the second and final siege. 


+ Te Arei was the marae, or plazza of the pa, and was a level piece of ground 
nded by bank, ditch, and palisades. It is better known as the stronghold of 
urona—the fighting chief of Te Ati-Awa—who defended the place against the 
ish troops in the Maori war of 1860-61. Te Ati-Awa were assisted in the 
ace by the Waikato and Ngati-Mania-poto, the very tribes that were fighting 
ost them in 1831. For a description of Puke-rangiora pa, see Chapter XIV. 
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with considerable loss. In the two days’ fighting the invaders lost f 
killed and double that number wounded. 

“« After these repulses the invaders contented themselves with ele 
investing the pa, and awaited the effect of starvation on its over-cro 
occupants. Very soon the besieged were suffering the horrors « 
dreadful famine. The provisions, originally but scanty, had been e 
consumed with the usual Maori improvidence. Their condition . 
truly wretched, and a deplorable state of affairs existed within the 
To save the strength of the garrison, it was decided to send aw: 
large number of the old and infirm people, together with many wo 
and children, who all helped to consume the food but were no heb 
the defence. This was accordingly done under cover of darkness - 
the hope that they would make good their escape into the forest to 
southward. But the enemy, ever on the watch, soon discovered y 
had been done, and following up this helpless crowd, fell upon t 
near Pekatu, killing and taking prisoners about two hundred of t 
number. Several smaller parties left the pa at various times, so 
which effected their escape. 

‘“« The siege had now lasted three months, and starvation had red 
the besieged to the lowest ebb of despondency, and their ultimate > 
was hastened by their own foolish action. Every morsel of food ha 
now been consumed, famine drove them to leave the shelter of the » 
but instead of doing so under the cover of darkness, they evacu 
their stronghold in daylight and in full view of the enemy; all runn 
away in all directions and in the greatest confusion. The vigit 
enemy at once gave chase and soon came up with the famished wretc 
who had neither strength nor power to defend themselves. Nei: 
age nor sex was considered in the general massacre that ensued. 
save their children from the brutality and lust of the conquer 
numbers of parents threw their offspring over the precipice on wi 
the pa stood—some three hundred feet high—and then lept over a 
them, hoping in this way to end their woes. But their inveterate | 
followed them even here by making a long detour and creeping 
the face of the cliff above the Waitara river. Many of the unfortun 
were still alive, saved from being dashed to pieces by the bodie: 
those who had lept over before them, which thus formed buffer 
pillows to break the fall. Some of those who were but slightly inj 
escaped by following up the banks of the river, which were woode 
that part; the-remaining bodies were examined, and those who 1 
still alive, if not too seriously injured to be of service as slaves, 1 
at once despatched and their bodies taken up to the plateau tc 
devoured.”” (The Taranaki slaves of Waikato were very active i 
work—see infra.) ! 

‘It is said that twelve hundred of Te Ati-Awa and their a 
hapus were killed or captured in the final overthrow of the pa. 
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ater part of the prisoners were women and children, and these were 
ven back into the pa to be killed or tortured at leisure. That day 
ikato glutted themselves on the bodies of the slain lying in gore 
und the pa. 

“The next morning the prisoners were brought out, and those 
ongst them whose faces were well tattooed were decapitated on a 
ck of wood, with the view of making mokaikat, or preserving them, 

rophies to be taken back to the country of the Waikatos. Others, 

h little or none of this decoration, were immediately killed by a blow 
the skull. It is asserted that Te Wherowhero*—the head chief of 

ikato and principal leader of the invaders—sat in the gateway of 

pa, and as the prisoners were brought to him he killed one hundred 
fifty of them by a blow on the head with his jadeite mere named 
akarewa,’ and that he only desisted because his arm became 
ollen with the exercise. The headless bodies were thrown across a 
nch, which was dug to carry off the blood lying in pools about the 
teau on which Puke-rangiora stood. Others, less fortunate, were 
led with every conceivable form of torture; some again were cast 
0 the ovens uive, to the amusement of their sanguinary foes. Young 
Idren and lads were cut open by incisions made hastily down the 
mach, evicerated and roasted on sticks placed round large fires, made 
the palisading of the pa. 

«A similar massacre to that in the morning took place in the 
ernoon. It is said (by Polack) that many of the invaders died from 
» effects of their abhorrent gluttony. These cannibal feasts were 
d whilst the heads of the slain, placed on sticks stuck into the ground, 
ed the victors, whilst the most insulting expressions were addressed 
the lifeless heads. In all, some two hundred prisoners had been 
led on the day after the capture of the pa; and this seems to have 
isfied the victors, for the remainder of the captives were led away as 
ves, and had on the return journey to carry the preserved tattoed 
ids of their unfortunate relations, which heads were to be hung up 
trophies of war in various northern villages. 

«“ Amongst those killed by Waikato were some of the leading chief's 

Ati-Awa—viz.: Whatitiri, Pekapeka, Maru-ariki, Pahau, and 
<i-waru. The two first were the head chiefs of the Puke-rangiora 
“, and the leaders who had taken under their protection, and de- 
ded them against great odds from the overwhelming numbers of 
ir own tribe, these very Waikato chiefs who had now brought about 
ir destruction. The prime mover in this base ingratitude and 
wchery seems to have been Tu-korehu—the man who Whatitiri and 
sapeka rescued from imminent peril in the fight at Nga-Puke-tu- 


—-see Chapter XIV. 


* Afterwards the first (so called) Maori King. 
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‘The heads of Whatitiri and Pekapeka were placed on poles: 
front of the great council house of the pa, called ‘ Te-waha-o-te-marangy 
and facing towards the mouth of the Waitara river, which flowed at t 
base of the precipice three hundred feet below. A most striking 
lovely panorama is to be observed from this spot . . - - and ha 
for the last time the now sightless eyes were gazing on the view’ 
familiar to them. But alas! the glory of Puke-rangiora had departd 
and all was death and horror around. 

‘Into this mute circle of the former leaders of the tribe cama 
woman of high rank of the Puke-rangiora hapu, bowed and emaciati 
with trouble and want. She crept up and sat beside the poles th 
supported the heads of Whatitiri and Pekapeka and began the éan 
for the dead. This woman was Kanga-rangi (? Hekenga-rangi, S.P.8 
sister of the two chiefs. Some of the northern leaders, drawn to t 
spot by the woman’s lamentations, began to taunt and jeer at t 
broken-hearted sister, saying, ‘Cry! Cry, old woman, to your brotha 
who are taking a last good look over their country towards the mow 
of the river.’ Thus taunted, Hekenga-rangi turned on them fierce: 
saying, ‘Hei Whatitiri aha? Hei Pekapeka aha? Ka pa ko aku pikitang 
ko aku heketanga, ko Te Arei-o-Matuku-takotako ; titinga heru o tenet wi 
o tenet iwi’ (a free translation of this is: ‘* What of Whatitiri ? Wk 
of Pekapeka? Why consider them? When you do not remember r 
ascendings and my descendings at Te Arei’, the place where were se 
the dress-combs of various people—where my people saved yours fre 
death in former times!’) Waikato was silenced and ashamed at th 
covert reproach for their base ingratitude and treachery. ‘ They h 
no respect for the old woman; they were ashamed at her words, f 
they knew they were true. They took her and cast her at once, aliy 
into an oven, and afterwards devoured her. This great evil of Waika 
is known to all the tribes,’ says the native history. j 

‘With this tragic story ends the history of Puke-rangiora, for 
was never occupied again, and with its fall ended the federation whi 
made up the great Ati-Awa tribe—the most renowned, perhaps, of: 
the greater clans of New Zealand. The whole of the surroundi 
country was deserted, with its great pas and innumerable plantatio 
and gardens. To quote the words of Thaia Te Kiri-kumara—the le 
chief of Otaraua, and one of those who escaped from Puke-rangior 
‘All was quite desertel—the land, the sea, the streams, the lakes, t 
forests, the rocks, the food, the property, the works ; the dead and t 
sick were deserted ; the land marks were deserted ’ (Wells, p. 11). 5 

‘Of those who escaped, numbers led a wretched, hunted life 
the dense forests around the base of Mount Egmont, but the great 
part made their way through the forest and sought protection amo 
the Ngati-Ruanui people; some even going on and joining th 
fellow tribesmen already settled round Wai-kanae and Kapiti. Oth 
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ide their way to Nga-Motu, and eventually helped in the siege of 
ka, whither the great Waikato taua had decided to proceed.” 


So far, Mr. Skinner’s account. I have a few notes to add. Te 
pe, Horo-atua, and Te Punga of Ati-Awa, and Rangi-wahia of 
jati-Mutunga were some of the chiefs besieged in the pa, but (it is 
jieved) escaped. Amongst the leading chiefs of Waikato were, 
tides those mentioned, Poro-koru, Rewi-Mania-poto (of Neati- 
nia-poto), Tai-porutu (of Ngati-Haua), Te Kanawa (of Kawhia), 
H Kuku-tai (of Ngati-Tipa). The latter distinguished himself by 
lowing up and killing many a fleeing party of Ngati-Maru of inland 


It will be remembered that at Maru, when Waikato defeated 
wanaki in 1826 (see Chapter XV., Journal Polynesian Society 
VIII., page 180), that vast numbers of slaves were taken back to 
north; and also, the fact was noted that Ati-Awa had assisted 
aikato in that campaign. ‘The result of this was that the most 
ensely bitter feeling was engendered in these Taranaki slaves 
ainst Ati-Awa, who were really the cause of Waikato undertaking 
Maru expedition. It was these slaves who kept alive the 
mosity of Waikato, and urged them to avenge the defeat of 
ir own chiefs at Te Motu-nui. Hundreds of these slaves came 
wn with Waikato against Puke-rangiora, and there they glutted 
‘ir revenge on the unfortunate inmates of the pa. They caught 
ny an Ati-Awa man on their approach to the pa, and insisted upon 
‘ir acting as guides; if they showed any disinclination, they were 
nahawked at once. 

After the fall of the pa, many of these Taranaki slaves went up 
» river bed and secured numerous bodies of those who had been 
own, or jumped, over the cliff. And this was how they cooked the 
ies: They made a great big native oven—he wmu-tao-roroa—in 
ich the bodies were laid on the hot stones, all radiating from the 
utre, the heads outwards, which latter were left uncovered by the 
hal covering of earth. When the hupe, or exudation, from the nose, 
uth, and eyes began to run freely, it was known that the food was 
pperly cooked ! 


The following is one of the laments for Whatitiri, Pekapeka, and 
1ers that fell at Puke-rangiora. It is by Uruhina :— 


Tera te pokeao whakakuru i Okakawa, 

He raro mihinga atu ki te iwi ka ngaro—i— 
Kati ano au i konei mihi ai, 

Kohu ka tairi ki Honi-paka ra ia 

Kei raro iti iho ko koe nei—e— 

He kamo i maringi a wai 
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Te roimata ki waho ra 

Kowai rawa ra he tuahine moku ? 

Ko ‘* Hewa”’ te rakau i patua ai koe—i— 
Ko ‘* Mata-te-kaikai’’ he rakau anini. 
Kati E Parara! te tuitui te waka, 

Te tangi ai ra ki nga oranga nei 

He whakahemonga mate ki Tau-whare ia. 


Behold the dark cloud dashing on Okakawa! 
Emblem of grief for the tribe now lost. 

Leave me here in solitude to grieve, 
Overwhelmed like the mists on Honipaka, ? 
Near where art thou, O beloved ! 

Like running waters my tears gush forth ; 
Who now shall be a sister to me? 

‘© Hewa’’ was the weapon that felled thee, 
And ‘‘ Mata-te-kaikai,’’ the headache giver, 
Cease, O Parara!3 binding the canoe sides, 
And lament over those who are left alive, 
For like are they to the fainting ones at Tau-whare. 


Nores.—l. A place near Puke-rangiora. 2. The country near Cape Albatross. 3. 
was one of the men in Puke-rangiora. The song was dictated by old Watene Taungatara o: 
Ati-Awa, who supplied much of the information in this work. He died at Mata-rikoriko, Wai! 
in 1895, aged about 80 years. He was held in much respect, and latterly was considered by: 
Maoris as a good doctor, many people coming from as far as Hawera for the benefit of his ad 
He was one of the native police engaged by Sir George Grey at the capture of Te Rau- 
23rd July, 1846. 


Old Taiata of Ngati-Tama tells me that a very few of his t 
assisted in the defence of Puke-rangiora, but none of their princi! 
chiefs. During the siege, Te Puoho—the head chief of Ngati-Tama 
came down from the north with a party and occupied the hills on 
north bank of the Waitara river, near Tikorangi. Their intention v 
to succour the Ati-Awa in the pa; but they found Waikato too stron 
posted and too well armed with muskets to make their help effect: 
and so they returned home. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE DEFENCE OF OTAKA OR NGA-MOTU PA. 
February, 1832. 


)W. H. Skinner describes the above event as follows (the Otaka pa, sometimes 
Hled Nga-Motu ya, is mostly built over by the Freezing Works) :— 


FTER the capture of Puke-rangiora, described in Chapter XVIL., 
a discussion arose amongst the leaders of the invading ¢aua of 
ikato. ‘Tu-korehu (of Ngati-Mania-poto) strongly advocated the 
wing up of their recent advantage, as his revenge had not yet 
satisfied. His plan was to push on and capture Otaka, where the 
chiefs of Ati-Awa and the remnant of the tribe had sought shelter 
Te Whare-pouri and his hapw and the English traders. Others 
he Waikato confederation said—Puke-kohatu being the chief 
esman—the wtw was sufficient, and that the men whom Tu-korehu 
so eager to destroy had befriended him and saved him and his 
wers from extermination on a previous occasion.! Tu-korehu was 
inate, and eventually gained his point. 

eaving Puke-rangiora, the invading host came on to the beach at 
e-tapu,? which was quite deserted. Halting for a while at the 
th of the Wai-whakaiho river, they sent scouts forward to spy out 
land. Among other chiefs of note in this ftawa, not already 
tioued, were Porukoru, Rewi Mania-poto,* Wetini Tai-porutu,+ 
anawa, and Kukutai (of the Ngati-Tipa tribe, from the mouth of 
Waikato river). 

t Nga-Motu all was activity and preparation. Warning had been 
ived of the invading tawa by a messenger*a from the Ngati-Tama, 


1. At Nga-puke-turua—see Chapter XIV. 

2. Puke-tapu is one of the oldest and most extensive of the Ati-Awa pas on 
ea-coast, Bell Block district, five miles north of New Plymouth. 

3. Rewi died in 1894. He is best known as the defender of Orakau in the 
kato war of 1863-4 against the British troops under General Cameron. 

4, Wetini was the leader of the Waikato party at Mahoe-tahi (near Waitara) 
ovember, 1860, in the engagement against the British. He was killed here, 
his remains were interred in St. Mary’s Churchyard, New Plymouth. 

4a. This messenger was Kau-parera of Mokau, a man of some rank, related to 
ti-Mania-poto, Ngati-Tama, and Te Ati-Awa ; hence was he sent on to give 
e of the intended fighting in accordance with Maori custom. Kau-parera had 
ern name—Hone Pumipi—by which he was known to Europeans. When he 
, his jadeite mere, or club, was broken by his relations and cast into a deep hole 
he Mokau river, near the South Head, for it was considered that none were 
thy to use the weapor. after Pumipi’s death. He died in 1897. 
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and the fate of Puke-rangiora had been known for some time, 
numbers of those who escaped from that pa had been coming in fr 
day to day, and finally when the invaders decided to go on and att 
the people at Nga-Motu, they sent messengers forward to warn 
chiefs of their intention. 

Leaving the Wai-whakaiho river, the faua advanced along 
seashore until they came to the Hua-toki stream—the present site 
the Railway Station, New Plymouth. Here the party divided fc 
while—part of them continuing by the beach, but the main bo 
turned inland and proceeded by the old native pathway that led. 
about the present line of Brougham Street and through St. Maw 
Churchyard, and on by way of O-tu-maikuku (Hospital Grounds) 
Tukapo (Westown), thence crossing the Manga-o-tuku valley ¢ 
eventually making their appearance on the Maunga-roa hill.® 

Ati-Awa advanced to meet them from Otaka, but after a sli; 
skirmish retired into the pa. The original small fishing or trad 
villages of Otaka and Matipu had been hurriedly enclosed withi 
single encircling line of palisading so as to give more room for 
storage of canoes and accommodation for the fugitives that w 
constantly coming in from Puke-rangiora and other pas.® 4 
defences, consequent on their being rushed up in such haste, 
very indifferent and scarce worthy of the name, and Otaka would h 
met the fate of Puke-rangiora had it not been for the determin 
stand made by the eight British traders and whalers living with - 
tribe under the leadership of John Love and Richard Barrett. 
names of the traders as given by the natives were Haki-rau (Jc 
Love), Tiki Pareti (Richard Barrett), Piri (Billy Bundy), Harake 
(John Wright), and Tame-riri, Tiemi, Hari Pataraki, and E’Tori 
Lee), the cook (a man of colour)—the English names of whom w 
Bosworth, Oliver, William Keenan, and another. Love and Ba 
are well-known names in the early history of the Colony. Amon 
the others, John Wright and Billy Bundy stand out conspicuously, 
are spoken of with affection and admiration by the natives. | Wrig 
was a great fighter and the hero of the siege. He was one of the 
Europeans to live at Nga-Motu, landing there in 1829. Of Bundy 
is told that some time prior to these events, and whilst whaling on? 
New Zealand coast, he had fallen into the hands of the nati 
Lashed to a post within the pa, he watched the savages maki 
preparations for his cooking. The oven was heated and ready, and| 
was on the point of being killed and cast into it, when the daughter: 


5. Maunga-roa, the hill just westward of the junction of South and Blage 
roads. | 


6. The great pas of Puke-ariki (Mount Eliot) and Pu-kaka (Marsland H 


were deserted at this time, the inmates taking refuge at Otaka. 
q 
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chief rushed forward and, casting her mat or mantle over him, 
1e him by this act tapw and his life was saved. This brave girl 
. after became the wife of Bundy. Of Tame-riri, it is said he was 
rangatira o nga hoea’’—a big man, a toa—and the big guns were 
ced by him. He married a daughter of Tara-mai-nuku, and after 
siege went to Sydney and did not return. In the great heke (see 
pter XIX.) that went south in the June following this event, 
ing occurred at Whanganui, and in the feast that followed, 
nan inadvertently partook of some human flesh, greatly to his 
ust. The natives were highly diverted at this mistake and Keenan 
e in for a great deal of ‘“ chaff ” over it. 

The northern tribes having driven the Ati-Awa within the paa 
ular siege was commenced. The besieging forces being disposed 
ollows: Negati-Mania-poto occupied the ground on the south-west 
jof the pa, from the lower slopes of Puke-whiro along the Hongi- 
i and thence by that stream to the beach, and advancing by 
ower terrace along the coast to within a short distance of the 
h-west angle of the pa. Waikato took up their position to the 
ward, starting from the mouth of the Waitapu, and then curved 
<, following the course of that stream around the inland side of 
ca. Ngati-Apa-kura (of Kawhia) occupied the ground immediately 
ind of the pa, connecting with the wings of Waikato and Ngati- 
nia-poto. 

(In carrying out their plan of defence, the besieged made use of 
e small cannon, in the possession of the traders. No. 1, called 
-koura, commanded the eastern side of the pa; No. 2, named 
-poto, faced inland ; No. 3, or Pu-poipoi, occupied the north-west 
le of the pa, but was moved freely about to various parts as 
sion demanded—it being, from its description, a small field-piece, 
inted on wheels.” 

Whare-pouri,* the Maori leader of the besieged, took up his 
ition on a raised platform within the pa, commanding a view of 
enemy, and from this stage directed the efforts of the Ati-Awa in 
ling the different assaults of the enemy. Other leading chiefs 
lin Otaka were Tautara of Puketapu, the principal chief or archi 
he Ati-Awa tribe, Te Puni, Rawa-ki-tua,* and Nga-tata of the 
farewa pa, Porutu, Poharama, Wi Hape,* Te Raru (a younger 
ther of Wi Tako), and others of Nga-Motu. 

. Two of these guns—Rua-koura and One-poto—are now in the Puke-kura 
New Plymouth, the breech of the third, Pu-poipoi, was discovered in 1900 
st excavating the foundations of the Moturoa Freezing Works, and is now to 
en in the Museum at New Plymouth. 


3. Te Whare-pouri, afterwards the well known chief of Port Nicholson, who. 
Te Puni, were the principals in the sale of Wellington to Col. Wakefield in 


* Migrated shortly after to Kapiti, with the Tama-te-uaua hehe. 
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The first general assault on the position was delivered by; 
Waikato tribe on the north-east corner of the pa, known as 
mokomoko, It was one of those early morning surprises so der 
the old time Maori. The daraka trees growing along the edge of 
trenches at this point were rapidly felled against the palisadim 
the pa, thus serving the purpose of scaling ladders, up which 
Waikato scrambled, and dropped down on the inner side off 
defences within the pa, The alarm was quickly given, and + 
considerable loss on either side the attacking party was driven out 

The siege was pressed with great vigour, and the pa would | 
fallen before the overwhelming number of the invaders, had itt 
been for the heroic stand made by the whalers. Time after time 
enemy succeeded in gaining an entrance, but they were in every’ 
driven out with loss. 

Polack in his account of the siege (Vol. II., page 304) says 
‘The next day several shots were again exchanged. One chie 
Ati-Awa, seized with a fit of valour, ran towards the enemy, 
charged his musket, and as hastily ran back; but not before a 
was lodged in his back, and as he fell his party from the pa ru: 
forward to protect the dying man from being taken by the ene 
A skirmish followed in which many were killed on either side,) 
the body of the chief was carried within the pa.”® And ag 
“* Several chiefs of the Waikato and allied tribes, who were know 
be most bitterly disposed to the besieged, paid them a visit in the 
and entered into conversation as if they possessed sentiments of 
purest affection towards each other. The enemy were politely allo 
to view the guns; the few muskets they possessed compared 
their assailants, was also fully discussed, and the entrenchments 
weakness of the defences were pointed out.’’ On the fourth day o: 
siege a surrender was proposed, which had probably been acce 
but for the English. Tautara'® met Te Kanawa of Waikato on 
sea-shore opposite the pa, to talk over the proposed terms of pé 
The Waikato chief pretended to feel ashamed at the duplicity he 


\ 

9. The name of this chief was Tohu-kakai; he was a younger brother « 
Whare-pouri, and ? father of the so-called prophet Te Whiti. This inc 
occurred about the present site of Barrett Road, and one hundred yards, or t 
abouts, inland of the Railway crossing. [ 


10. Tautara, head chief of the besieged Ati-Awa tribes, was also closely r 
to those of highest rank of the northern invaders. He was thus able to meet 
people on common ground. He tried to induce Te Kanawa to withdraw Wi 
from before Otaka, but without success. In the final repulse of the enemy, 
they were badly beaten and suffering loss, Te Kanawa called out to Taut 
stop the slaughter and spare them, but the old chief replied, ‘‘ No! it is ne 
late for that; you should have listened to me earlier. You must now take 


well-deserved punishment.’’—Incident related to the writer by Tai-ariki of | 
rangiora, November 30th, 1899. i 
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herto made use of, and promised to withdraw his forces immediately, 
t before doing so he requested to be allowed to enter the pa with 
s people to hold a tangi over the dead. As soon as this news was 
own in the pa, a number of the inmates determined to invite the 
aikato and their allies to join in a friendly dance, but this was 
a by the greater number who suspected treachery. This 
erence of opinion caused serious quarrelling amongst the besieged. 
o sisters fell out over this incident, one of whom called Te Whau, 
out of the pa towards the enemy, whose part she had taken, but 
air pretensions, thus put to test, were thrown to the winds the 
yment they caught the woman. She was immediately killed, her 
dy cut up in view of the pa, and the dismembered portions washed 
the stream that the besieged drew their main supply of water from. 
this act the stream was made ¢apu to the inmates of the pa, but 
ay were successful in finding water along the foot of the seaward 
race upon which Otaka was built, by means of sinking a number of 
s or shallow wells. These being well under the protecting fire of 
> pa, the besieged had no difficulty in keeping themselves well 
pplied with fresh water. After the incident just related a general 
sault was made on the position, which was successfully resisted. 
le enemy next attempted to undermine the palisading at the north- 
st corner of the pa; the remains of this mine are still to be seen at 
> point where the Barrett Road turns sharply down to the beach. 
counteract this attempt the besieged excavated a new line of 
ches, thus frustrating Waikato’s intentions. After this the enemy 
ilt earthen towers—taumathi—for the purpose of sheltering them- 
ves from the stones, etc., ejected by the cannon, and from which 
sir best marksmen could fire into the pa, and from under cover of 
‘ich blazing firebrands and pine splinters were hurled upon thatched 
ares within the pa, but to no purpose. Those whares that took fire 
re extinguished, but not without loss, for the musketry fire from 
» enemy’s towers proved fatal to many. The Waikato, in their 
reval assaults, lost men daily. In vain they professed regret for 
at they had done, striving for peace and friendship. The simple 
sieged in general believed what was said, and felt inclined to trust 
their professions, and the place was often on the eve of being 
rendered but for the interference of Love, Barrett, and their 
npanions. 

In the midst of the fighting the schooner ‘‘ Currency Lass,”’ of 
rt Jackson (Sydney), appeared in the roadstead. This vessel had 
t in to load with flax and oil for Sydney, and to bring to the 
ropean collectors fresh supplies of trade and necessaries. The 
aikato attempted to capture the schooner, but were prevented by 
» vigilance of the master. Foiled in this, they determined to cut off 
communication between the pa and the ship. But Love, evading 
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their sentinels, swam off to the vessel, reaching his destination in sa 
in spite of the showers of bullets with which he was saluted. He-~ 
the master the state of affairs around Otaka, and advised him to) 
to sea. Love succeeded in gaining the safety of the pa again uninjun 
On the following day another parley was held between Love and | 
chief of the enemy. Love was told that should they surrender, , 
lives of the white men would be held sacred; they only would] 
spared and taken as slaves to Kawhia; but the Englishman remembe 
that ‘the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,’ ant 
is scarcely necessary to say the terms of surrender offered were 
entertained. 

About this time a small reinforcement of thirty or forty of 
Ngati-Tami tribe, under the leadership of the renowned warrior ch 
Te Kaeaea, or Taringa-kuri (Dogs’ ears), came by canoe from Pa-t 
gata, the island pa at the mouth of Tonga-porutu river. With so 
difficulty they succeeded in entering Otaka, having in the f 
instance run ashore in the midst of the enemies at the mouth of 
Hongihongi stream. It is said by some that this party left ag 
before daylight, by others that Taringa-kuri and the main be 
remained and assisted in the defence of the position, a few return’ 
to the Tonga-porutu with the canoe. 

The Europeans were now perfectly miserable—see Polac 
account. Fatigued by continual watching, and fearful of a surpr: 
they sincerely wished for a pitched battle that their fate might: 
decided. Their own party of natives gave them no less anxiety tk 
their avowed enemies without the pa; they were continually haras: 
by their mutual jealousy. No sentinel was kept in the pa; 
natives slept as comfortably within the trenches as if they had 
enemy to disturb their equanimity. Strange and incredible as it r 
seem, whilst all this fighting and bloodshed was going on around 1 
pa, within, a brisk trade was carried on between the traders and th 
friends, on the one part, and the enemy on the other. The north 
invaders possessed amongst them from three to four thousand muske 
partly originally purchased by them; others formed the spoils of » 
Puke-rangiora people. The besieged could scarcely muster 
hundred of these weapons, and consequently there was a keen dema 
for them within the pa. They were soon supplied with as many 
they required, and powder also, by their enemies, in exchange 
blankets, tobacco, and other articles of trade. On one occasion, wh 
a brisk business was being carried on between the opposing partie 
dispute arose respecting a musket and its payment in barter, a qu 
ensued, and three of the Waikato party were killed, the bodies be 
immediately cut up and roasted. : 

The siege had now lasted nearly three weeks and the enemy 1 
becoming disheartened by their lack of success. Bad news had ec 
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mm their own country; advantage had been taken by old foes in 
eir absence to devastate their country, food was getting scarce, the 
st slave had been cooked and eaten, and their patience was now 
hausted. At this stage, during an assault, one of the field-pieces— 
med Pu-poipoi!!—within the north-west angle of the pa, burst. 
lis was an omen of the worst description for the besieged, and so 
uted the northern invaders that they decided to make a general 
sault and take the pa by storm on the following morning. In accord 
th Maori custom, information to this effect was conveyed to the 
sieged. The tidings were received with apathy by the bulk of the 
rrison, who at night rolled themselves in their mats and slept with 
eir usual comfort in the trenches. With the Europeans, conscious 
at the morrow would decide their fate, this tedious night was spent 
the misery of suspense. They had been told they were to be 
voured, and the chiefs were pointed out into whose possession their 
ads were to be given and preserved by the process of steaming. 


On the following morning at the earliest dawn the pa was assaulted 
the whole force of the enemy. The attack was opened along the 
stern front by Ngati-Mania-poto. Some of the old men of the 
rrison, who had been left on guard, fell asleep at their post, and 
e enemy were within the pa before the alarm had been properly 
ven. The report of fire-arms aroused the inmates to a sense of their 
nger, and after a desperate struggle the attacking party was driven 
ck. In the meantime the Waikato, as pre-arranged, assaulted en 
sse the Waitapu or eastern line of defence. The besieged, encouraged 
their recent success, soon repulsed this attack with the aid of the 
n Rua-koura, but not before Pehi-Tu-korehu—himself at the head 

the whole strength of Ngati-Apakura—led the final assault along 
2 inland face of the pa. The repulse of the two previous attacks 
owed the besieged to concentrate their whole force in meeting this 
ack, and success added fuel to their valour. The assault was met 
th a fierceness and vigour that staggered the enemy, who wavered, 
med, and fled, dragging their dead chiefs after them. 


A panic seems to have taken possession of the invaders after this 
julse of Ngati-Apakura. The bodies of those chiefs who fell on this 
eful morning were gathered up and placed on the roofs of their 
porary huts, fire was applied, and their camp on the instant became 
mass of flames. This was done so that the bodies of their slain 
iefs should be consumed by fire, and not fall into the hands of the 
amy in the pa to be eaten and their bones turned to domestic and 


11. Others have told me that this gun was captured in an assault and dragged 
mm on the beach below. Here it was loaded to the muzzle and pointed at the 
ences uf the ya. By means of a long train of gunpowder the charge was ignited, 
with disastrous results to Pu-poipoi, the gun bursting with the over charge. 
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other degrading purposes. After the burning of the encampme: 
the whole force hurriedly retreated, leaving the dead and wounde 
excepting the chiefs as stated above—on the field and along the I 
of retreat. Ati-Awa pursued only for a short distance, as far 
Tara-whata, or Moon’s reef, on the sea-beach. An incident is rel 
of this retreat about a wounded chief of the invaders called Tamaka 
This man had been shot through the knee, and two of his people} 
fixed up a rough litter, carrying him for some distance until his weigi 
began to tell. Ati-Awa were pressing close and the bearers t 
Tamakahu that he was too heavy to carry further; upon this; 
exclaimed, ‘‘ No, I am not heavy; I am as light as the whau (N 
Zealand cork-wood)! Oh, do not leave me!” His entreaties were 
vain; his tribesmen fled, leaving him to his fate, which was not ld 
delayed by the avenging Ati-Awa. Another incident of the retr 
told Ly Waikato is that Te Kaka—a celebrated warrior of Mok 
Heads—killed, in a hand to hand combat, Tohu-kakahi, a chief 
Puke-ariki (Mount Eliot, New Plymouth) and father of Te Whit: 
Parihaka. +? 

Polack says the invaders left behind them about three hundred ¢ 
fifty dead and wounded, but this is probably an over-estimate. 
Waikato account, given by Kau-parera of Mokau, who was pres 
says four chiefs of rank—Tawiwi, Weta-nui!* (son of Tu-korehu), 
Kaiamo, and Pongo, with sixty of lesser rank. 

As usual on such occasions a scene of revolting cruelty and brut 
lust followed, which the Europeans were powerless to prevent. Me 
prisoners but slightly disabled were put to death with dreadful tortv 
some being dragged and thrown alive on the large fires kindled — 
their enemies, with every mark of delight and sensuality. ‘ One 
the victors made one of the enemy fast to a gun, having captured H 
while in the act of escaping from the pa after the battle; he unlooser 
the fastenings and demanding of the hapless being what the ene¢ 
intended doing next. He received no answer, as the prisoner km 
his doom was fixed. A tomahawk was held forcibly between his te« 
and an incision pierced in his throat, from which this vampire sloy 
drank the blood. His body was then quartered and the heart sent 
a present to an elderly chief as a delicious morsel.”'* The appearat 
now presented by the pa was a sickening ordeal for the Englishm: 
Human bodies cut in pieces and hanging opposite every house wit] 
the pa were disgusting to behold. Dogs feeding on the refuse, togetl 


12. See page 28 for the Ati-Awa version of this man’s death. 

13. Weta-nui was in the habit of posting himself behind a large rock, whic: 
still to be seen about high-water mark where the Barrett road comes on to | 
beach. Exposing himself from this secure shelter he was shot, to the great deli 
of the besieged, to whom his ‘‘ sniping’? ways had been a great source of annoyat 

14. Polack, Vol. II., p. 318. ; 
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h the sanguinary appearance of these extensive shambles, prevented 
) traders from pursuing their usual work for some time. The bones 
the devoured to within recent years whitened the sand hills to the 
st of Hongihongi stream. 

Other pas in the vicinity occupied at this time by Ati-Awa were 
ko-tahi, Paritutu, Mataora, and Motu-o-Tamatea. Great induce- 
nts were held out to those on Paritutu to come down and have a 
sndly dance with Waikato, but the bait did not take. This fort was 
i supplied with food—the great trouble was with the water, which 
s obtainable only half-way down on the south-west face, three 
ndred feet below the summit. Their mode of getting this was as 
lows: Two, or sometimes four, large hue, or calabashes, were fastened 
r the shoulders of the man or woman told off to descend the cliff; 
trong rope was then made fast to the carrier, who also made use of 
econd stout rope, which was fastened to stakes driven securely into 
face of the cliff. By this means they reached the spring, and after 
ng the gourds, they returned by the same way. This would be 
eated perhaps several times during the night. Those living on, or 
upying, the island pas of Mata-ora and Motu-o-Tamatea could 
vent any depredation on this spring by the enemy, as it lay quite 
used to and within easy range of their musketry fire. 

The bulk of the women and children, with the elders and non- 
ibatants generally, took shelter on the semi-island fort of Mikotahi 
nm impregnable position in Maori warfare—remaining in safety here 
il the conclusion of the siege. 

(With the exception of extracts quoted from Polack, the information 
en in the preceding narrative was obtained first hand from Piripi 
abuku, a member of the Nga-Motu hapu, who was present all 
o1gh the siege and afterwards assisted in the defence of Mikotahi, 
ich fell to Waikato in 1833; and also from Watene Taungatara, 
9, escaping from Puke-rangiora, fled through the forest to Kete-marae 
t far from Hawera), and with others, returned by the coast and threw 
his lot with his relatives, occupying the fortified position on the 
mit of Paritutu. By the help of Ngahuku the outlines of the 
ances, the position of the cannon, the ground occupied by the 
erent sections of the invaders, and the general topography within 
around Otaka, were fixed as indicated on sketch plan of locality 
» Map No. 7 ). 


To Mr. Skinner’s description above, I add the following :—Pehi- 
korehu, mentioned several times in this narrative, was a leading 
f of Ngati-Mania-poto, and was a very great warrior in his time. 
this is the last occasion but one on which we shall meet with him, 
ill be of interest to quote the following from the journal of the 
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Rey. James Hamlin (in Dr. Hocken’s library). Mr. Hamlin, t. 
stationed at Manga-pouri, on the Waipa river, says, “‘ 21st May, 1€ 
Heard of old Pehi-korehu’s death. He was the head chief of Ng 
Mania-potu. Poor old fellow; he was returning from a feast at Ao 
and in crossing Kawhia Harbour with his friends, his canoe upse 
little before it reached the shore and he was drowned, together 
his two wives and two slaves. His daughters swam ashore and 
saved. But such is the unreasonableness of the natives that they’ 
talking of making war on the friends with whom he had been feastit 
on account of his death. (This was the law of muru.) Poor old 
had often been spoken to on the subject of religion, and had pro 
Mr. Brown and myself that if a missionary came to live with him, 
would believe. But he has always turned the subject into ridicu 


At Pehi-Tu-korehu’s death, his people lamented him in the follo 
watata-tangt :— 


Tahuna mai te ahi ki runga ia Te Poa, 

Ko te ahi i tahuna mo Whakaturia, 

Ko te peka tena i makere ki raro ki te whenua, 
Takiritia ra he kai ma te ope taua, 

E ’Rehu! e tangi, ka whiti tou manawa 

E kore tou mate e wawe te rautipu, 

Me uta ke ake ki nga pu mahara, 

E taka mai i tua. 

E whakaroaka ana i nga mate tawhito. 


Taka huirangi ai te po i Rangi-toto, 
Mawai e whakamana i te waka ka tukoki ? 
Whakahaerea ra, na runga o Taranaki, 
Kia whangaia koe te ika i Rangiriri 

Hoki mai E Tama! i te ara ra uta, 

Ka whara tou kiri i te para-tai 

Tena nga kauri kei Wai-harakeke 

I kitea iho ai, he mango ihu nui 

I te one na—i, 

Raru nui te iwi—e—i. 


i 
- 


Tangi tikapa ana te wahine i te uru, 

Tu ake! tirohia te hua i Motu-tawa, 
Ka kite Wharo, ka papare i a Ngaehe, 4 
Me aha te huanga ka meha o namata ? 


Haea mai ra ki te mira tuatini 
Kihai i hoatu te huru o Tapeka, 
Kia rato ratou, kia kai Puponga. 


E Tama! ka hupeke i tou whanaketanga, 
Ka tanumi rawa koe ki tua Tongariro, 
Kia korero koe i te ygutu o te manu, ' 
Kia hoki ana mai to wairua ki te ao nei—i—i! 
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TRANSLITERATION, 


Now light the fire above at Te Poa, 

Such a one as was lit at the death of Whakaturia, 1 
For he was the branch (chief) then laid low. 
Prepare the food for the war-party’s use. 

O ’Rehu !2 Weep, then, thy heart will start, 

For thy death will not be speedily avenged. 

It must be treated in accordance 

With laws handed down from of old ; 

Kept ever in remembrance as of old defeats. 3 


Dark clouds as of night over Rangitoto hung. 

Who shall avenge the canoe upset ? 

Perchance in the south at Taranaki, 4 

There shall thou be fed on the fish of Rangiriri ;5 
Thou didst not return, O son! by the inland way, 
Hence is thy body with sea-foam covered. 

The kauris (chiefs) at Wai-harakekeé 

Have witnessed thy might; like long-nosed sharks 
They laid on the sands. 

But now alas! are the people confounded. 


Bitterly weeping are the women in the west, 
Arise thee! Consider what befel at Motu-tawa,7 
When Wharo saw and Ngaehe parried the blow. 8 
What gain now is there in the things of old ? 


In mourning, deeply cut the flesh with the twatini.9 
The cloak of Tapeka was not given, 

That all might be equally served, 

Or that Puponga should consume. . . 


O Son! In thy youth thou didst gird thyself !10 
But now hast thou disappeared beyond Tongariro, 
That thou mayest discourse with bird-like voice, 
And thy spirit to this world return. 


)Notrs.—l. Whakaturia, a Whanganui chief killed in battle, inland Mokau. The fire refers 
Ne ahi-pure, or fire of purification at death—or, the fire may be emblematical for war. 2.’Rehu, 
+ for Tu-korehu; the brief form of address is always some part of a person’s name, not 
sarily the first syllable. 3. Someone must suffer for bis death by drowning, no matter who. 
‘he Taranaki tribes are suggested as such victims to appease the manes of the dead. 
Ungiriri is the mythological spring from which all fish originate. 6. Refers to some of the 
les between the deceased’s tribe and the people of Wai-harakeke—a river south side of 
s/hia—see Chapter XIII. There is a group of five kauri trees growing there, the most southerly 

; here used emblematically for chiefs. 7. Motu-tawa, the island pa at the mouth of the 
‘river, where Ngati-Mania-poto—Tu-korehu’s tribe—defeated Ati-Awa, see Chapter XIX. 

e isa story about Wharo and Ngaehe, the particulars of which I have forgotten. 9. The 
W-twatini is a saw made of sharks’ teeth set in a wooden handle, used to cut up human bodies 
(fhe oven, but here used to tear the flesh in mourning. 10. ‘‘ Gird thyself ’’—e.t., for war. 
Jorehu was a great warrior, as this narrative has already shown. 


ie 
: 


Te Keha was also a leading chief of Ati-Awa engaged in the 
fbnce, and Wai-taha-nui, a prominent chief of Waikato, was killed 
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there. On the Ati-Awa side were also killed Wereta- nui and Tawhi 
—hboth said to have been shot by Tu-korebu. 


Many of the defenders of Otaka subsequently migrated to Kx. 
in the Tama-te-uaua heke (see Chapter XIX.), dreading a fur 
invasion of Waikato—which indeed took place shortly after—wh 
others removed to the two islands known as Miko-tahi and Motu- 
on the latter of which they dwelt for years, living in caves and |] 
huts built on the precipitous sides of the island. 

Paritutu was first fortified on top during these Waikato invasid 
it had never been occupied previously. In addition to the water suj 
mentioned by Mr. Skinner, they had very large kumetes, or woo 
troughs hewn out of logs, in which to catch rain-water from the hou 

A few pages back, Mr. Skinner alludes to the probability of s 
of the Ngati-Tama tribe being within the beleaguered pa. In] 
an old man of Ngati-Tama, named Taiata, who was born at Puke-a 
pa, and at the time of the siege of Otaka was about ten years old, 
me that he, with his parents, and all the other people of Puke-s 
fled to Dtaka and remained there during the siege. He says that « 
the retreat of Waikato the Ngati-Tama and some of Ati-Awa of O0 
followed up the retreating tava as far as Mokau, where they mane 
to kill a Waikato man, named Whatu-moana, at a place calle 
Karangi. 

On their return, these Ngati-Tama went into the Taranaki co 
and settled for a time near Wareatea. Whilst here an Ati-Awar 
named Korau, who was living with Ngati-Tama, was killed by 
Nga-Mahanga branch of Taranaki. In revenge for this, Ngati-T 
took a panamed Puke-arenga. The Ngati-Tama were few in nu 
and not feeling themselves safe in their new home, all migrate 
Kapiti not long before the migration known as ‘‘ Tama-te-uaua ” 
Chapter XTX.) 


From the same source I learn that both Puke-ariki (Mount 
and Pu-kaka (Marsland Hill) pas were both occupied when Wai 
advanced to the attack of Otaka, but wereabandoned, and the inhabit 
all moved on to Otaka, Ngati-Te-Whiti hapu of Ati-Awa occupie 
east end of Puke-ariki in those days, and the principal chiefs of 
two pas were Te Whetuki, Te Whatarauhe, Roriki, afd Te Teira-K 
of Ngati-Tu-pari-kino hapu. At that time (1832) there were 1 
numbers of people living in the pas mentioned, and all the k 
extending from St. Mary’s Church to the Manga-o-tuku stream, 
on the north side of the Huatoki stream, about where the Kawa 
stood in the early forties was all cultivated in umara, taro, and 
patches of potatoes, for this tuber was not at that time common. 


the people moved off to Otaka, this was the final abandonment of ti 
two grand old pas. 6 
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THE SIEGE OF KAIAPOHLIA. 
1831. 

The celebrated siege of Kaiapohia (misnamed by Europeans, 
apoi) occurred in 1831, a little previous to that of Otaka. Asa 
I description has been published by the Rev. J. W. Stack, it is not 
sessary to repeat it here, although a large number of the tribes we 
> dealing with were engaged there assisting Te Rau-paraha. ‘he 
i-Awa contingent were under the following chiefs :—Te Puoho (of 
rati-Tama), Huri-whenua (of Ngati-Rahiri}, Rere-tawhangawhanga 
~Manu-korihi), Te Manu-tohe-roa (of Puke-tapu), Ngatata (father 

Pomare, who later lived at the Chatham Islands), Te Poki, Te 
ahu, Te Awe, Takaratai, Te Hau-te-horo, Te Tupe-o-Tu, Manu-kino, 
piia-whariki, Wharepa, Mohi-Ngawaina, Riwai-taupata, Raharuhi 

Taniwha (of Ngati-Tama), Te Waka-tiwha (brother of Pomare). 
iny of these were back again at Nga-Motu to take part in the defence 
Miko-tahi, but not of Puke-rangiora or Otaka. 

Mr. Skinner furnishes the following note on Puke-ariki (Mount 
ot, New Plymouth), the inhabitants of which took part in the 
fence of Otaka :— 

PUKE-ARIKI PA. 

The name of the marae of this ya was Para-huka, and the following 
ry gives the origin of it :—“ Takarangi and Raumahora—whose 
tory was related in Chapter X.—had a daughter named Rongo-ua-roa, 
o was married to Te Whiti, and they had a son named Aniwaniwa 
e ancestor of Te Puni family of Wellington, and Te Kepa family of 
ngaone, Wai-whakaiho). By his second marriage, Te Whiti (see 
ove) had a son called Ruaroa (the ancestor of the Poharama people 
Ngati-Te-Whiti of Moturoa—and Te Whiti, the so-called prophet of 
rihaka). 

These two half-brothers—Aniwaniwa and Ruaroa—were of quite 
nosite dispositions. The former was a talker, a boaster, and a loafer, 
nding most of his time in visiting distant relatives and people, 
wneying as far as the Bay of Islands on these holiday tours. When 
lressing these distant people he used to boast of the great fruitfulness 
his own soil and the abundance that always reigned at Puke-ariki, 
| would give pressing invitations to visit his home and partake of 
abundance that was there to be found. As a consequence visitors 
re always arriving at the wa, and in accord with ancient Maori custom 
pitality had to be given to these visitors, resulting oftentimes in its 
yates having to undergo great privation owing to lack of food, for 
1e what may, rigid custom laid down that the visitors were to be 
ly and abundantly fed, whether or not the hosts had to go without 
ir meal or on short commons for the balance of the season until the 
y crops were gathered in. But this did not trouble Aniwaniwa; he 
sd the lordly host and bade welcome to the visitors, come they many 
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or few. The brunt fell on Ruaroa, the stay-at-home worker a 
provider. So in derision Ruaroa named (or re-named) the marae of 1 
pa Para-huka—spital, the frothing of the mouth—as it was here 
bombastic brother used to speak empty, frothy words; and that naa 
remained down to the time of the desertion of this great strongha 
about the year 1830. : 

The site of the marae, or square, of the old pa is marked by that: 
the Union 8.8. Company’s and New Zealand Express Company’s offic: 
and the part of St. Aubyn Street in front of the same. 


ON ARI‘IS IN TAHITI. 


By Tarr Satmon. 


[ When, in 1898, the account of the Tahitian origin of the great migration to 
Zealand in the fourteenth century was first pablished in this Journal in the 
r ‘‘ Hawaiki,’’ and subsequently as a second edition in book form, some critics 
idered the evidence there adduced for this Tahitian origin to be not sufficient to 
ethe case. But Mr. Tati Salmon now supplies information from Tahiti itself, 
ch confirms the truth of the statements in ‘‘ Hawaiki,’’ and furnishes particulars 
ome of these ancient vessels which crossed Te Moana nui a Kiwa from Tahiti. 
with extreme pleasure that the author of ‘‘ Hawaiki’’ recognises the value of 
Tati Salmon’s vindication of that theory. He, as the head chief of Te Teva 
that now occupies the old home of the Maoris, speaks with an authority that 
ot be questioned. We trust he may follow this up by other papers, which will 
elcomed by all members of the Polynesian Society.—Eprror. | 


NHESE lines are in reply to the invitation for contributions on the 
subject of ‘‘ Ari‘is’’ (or Ariki), which appeared in the Journal 
September (Vol. XVII., p. 162). 

The meaning of the word ‘‘Arii”’ in Tahiti and the islands of the 
iety Group is ‘“‘ chief,” and of “Arti rahi” or “ Arii nui,” “ great ” 
‘“‘ head chief.” In Tahiti, all those who trace the origin of their 
ily to the ‘‘ Maraes”’ (temples) of Farepua at Vaiari, now Papeari 
trict, or Punaauia at Punaauia District, or the West and South-west 
st of Tahiti, belong to the Opu-huiarii or family of Ari‘is. The eldest 
esentative was known as ‘‘matahiapo.”” This person, whether male 
emale, was called the ‘‘paarae,” meaning “ frontal part of the 
,” that is the ‘“‘ Great Chief.” 

The institution of the Opu-huiarii was of divine origin, and the 
inction of the Arii-rahi was made by Taaroa, the god creator. 
jally and politically the Arii-rahi was head of the family. The 
ogatives of the title were unlimited. Socially, the paarae, as head 
he Opu-huiarii, remained as such till death, but as political head he 
d be superceded by a member of his family. 

The laws that governed the acts of the Ariis, both socially and 
tically, are too many to enumerate in this paper. I will, however, 
te from traditions and attempt to give some proofs of the foregoing 
ements. 
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The District of Vaiari, or Papeari, as it is now commonly called, | 
the honour of being the ‘“tumu,’’ or foundation, of Tahiti. Hi 
exists to this day the ‘“ foundation stone,” if I may call it so, “ Hiti 
from which the name of Tahiti was taken. Whether it meant *‘ eas 
and “‘ ta” ‘the lesser,” or if we take the whole word ‘ Tahiti,” i 
meaning as “ transplanted,’’ no one can tell now. One thing, howe 
seems clear. The god creator, Taaroa, decided that Nuutea Tepur 
“« fairest of the fair,” chiefess of Vaiari, was to be the first possesso» 
the first temple. 

The place chosen by the god creator for the building of this te 
was on a piece of flat land facing the sea as well as the valley. 4 
builders were the ‘“‘ Fanau-po.’’ The word means “ born of darknes 
understood by us as the creatures of the gods, therefore priests. 1 
orders they received for the building of this temple were that it sho 
be beautiful and all decorated with “‘ uras,’’ ‘‘ decorative feathers,” ¢ 
that it should be called ‘‘ Farepua,’’ meaning ‘“ house of whitenes 
The old words concerning this temple are still remembered and sv 
by our natives. 

Farepua ua raaraahia i te ura 
E ura te tuturi e ura te paepae 
E ura te fata e ura anae a 
Tena Marae o Farepua. 


Farepua, raised on pillars of ura, 
The kneeling stones of uras, 

The paving stones of uras, 

All of that temple of uras. 


When the temple was finished the ordination of the first head 
—chiefess Nuutea—was ordered and the name ‘ Te rii nui o Tahi 
was given to her, and to this day her descendants are the only ones 
can take the name and be the social head of the family Huiariis. Af 
the naming of the chief, the creator ordered that the ordination of - 
high priest should take place and that he should always bear the 
“'Teao ”—the “ light of day ” or “ the wise.”” The temple, therefci 
was to possess a head chief and a head high priest. The ceremony; 
ordination of a great chief was described by Captain Cook from wh 
he saw personally at Atehuru in 1772, during his second voyage. 
need not be repeated here. 4 


; 4 
The last person to receive the ceremony of ordination for Arii-r 


was my mother, Ariioehau, ‘ Princess of Peace,” eldest daughter} 
Arii-manihinihi Marama, only child of Tevaruaharae and Tupua Taar 
eldest son of Tauraatua (old Tati). She was, therefore, by her in 
the social head of the family. The story of her ordination was told 
by a descendant of Teau—the firsthigh priest, in March, 1871 a 


7 
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My father made several trips to the island of Moorea to request 
grandmother to come to Vaiari to give birth to her expected child. 
your grandfather, remembering the treachery of the Vaiariians 

1 they killed his two aunts—his father escaping only through the 

fulness of his nurses—refused, until the high priest gave his solemn 
that the tapu had been once for all taken off. On the strength of 

vord your grandfather agreed to bring his wife at once. They left 

‘home at Moorea with a numerous suite and arrived safely in 

ari. 

‘As the time approached, representatives from the different members 

ne family began to arrive to adopt the expected child according to 

sustom. 

'Pomare, who was king at that time, sent his wife as a representative 

1e Raiatea branch of your family. The Mooreans sent Taaroaarii. 

Tafana 1 Ahurai family were represented by Terii Vaetua; the 

1a family by Teriitua ; the Poraporans by Puni. So that the whole 

ly of Huiariis of Tahiti and the Leeward Islands were to be present 
1e expected event. The child was born in May, 1822, and the 
nony took place a few days later in the temple of Farepua.” 

ess than a year from that date the temple was totally destroyed 

rder of the ‘‘ King’s Christians ’’—altar place, idols, and even the 

us ‘‘ paepaes,” “‘ paving stones.’’ Considering that the last stand 

» by the followers of the Tahitian god Oro was at the battle of Te 

i, on November 15, 1815, where our great-great-uncle Opuhara, 

sommander, lost his life, struck down by the bullets of these 

stians under the king and his allies, is it not strange that seven 

; later such a ceremony, belonging to the rites of the pagans, as 

which took place in Vaiari, could have been allowed? The answer 

is query is that the king Pomare, although he had, with the help 

s Christians, succeeded in obtaining the crown, and had, therefore, 

ne the political head of the island, dared not forbid the ceremony. 
an act would certainly have caused all the members of the Huiarii 

y to be against him, and his downfall would have been assured. 


he chiefess Nuutea* then took for her husband the chief of 
auia, named Nuu, and thus the family of the Opu-arii or 
riis was constituted. 

or the two following generations, the chief of Vaiari remained 
socially and politically the head of Tahiti In the third generation, 
ver, was born a second child of the Vaiari—a boy—under very 
iar circumstances, for the legend declares his father to have been 
rk god. This boy was named Teva. The meaning of this word 


i.e., Nuutea Te purotu, the first possessor of the temple. 
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has altogether been lost in Tahiti, but it is hoped that from elsewh 
some knowledge of its history may be acquired. 

Teva was a restless boy and declared that the little district of Va 
was too small for himself and his elder brother, Terii Temoanarii, » 
naturally was the high chief. So he travelled down the coast laa 
fishing for a pastime, and on arriving at Paparia, about eleven 
distant, chose a place which he called Mataoa, to have built for hi 
a temple, which had for its foundation his stone from the templi 
Vaiari to commemorate his ancestry. 


Ua hume ihora Teva 

I tana Maroi nia i Mataoa 

E ua tao ihora e 

Ei marotea, tau e hume 

I nia, i tau na vaa mataeinaa 

Ia Faina, te horo ia paepae uriri 
Oropaa toa, i fenua ura. 


Then Teva said: 


‘« T will use on Mataoa, my temple, 
My girdle of yellow feathers, 

And over my people of Faina, 
And the warriors of Oropaa.’’ 


From that day the clan took the name of ‘ Teva,” and t 
gathering (clan) call was :— 
Teva te ua, Teva te matai, 


Teva te mamari, E mamari iti, 
Au na Ahurei ! 


Teva is the rain, Teva is the wind, 
Teva is as the roe of fish, 
The roe loved by Ahurei |! 


From Teva descended the chief Oro of Papara (not the god Oro 
the eleventh generation. Oro was a bold warrior, and, disgusted 1 
the behaviour of the head of his family—the high chief of Vaiari,; 
leader who should have been great—he prepared to take away f 
him by force of arms the political headship of the island. He * 
therefore, awaiting the slightest provocation to carry out his plans. 
cause was soon given—the dishonourable treatment of the daugh' 
his father’s friend. In spite of the fact that the high chief could - 
to himself as many wives as he liked, he was obliged to observe 
rules in force, and if these were once broken, he could only be se 
by the strength of his own arms. 

Hurimaeivehe, the high chief of the time, believed himself bey. 
the power of the subordinate chief of his family in any acts he mi 
choose to commit. He was, however, mistaken, for Chief Oro gave 
to the griefs of his father’s friend, Panee, and punished the dishop 
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sdaughter. He sent the usual challenge to the head of his family, 
the chief of Papeari sent his warriors to Papara to take Oro and 
cate the insult. Oro, however, was well prepared and beat back 
warriors with great loss. The battles were many and fought 
rately, but Hurimaeivehe was conquered, and he lost the political 
ship which the Vaiari chiefs had enjoyed for fifteen generations, 
this was transferred to Papara, and from that day the chiefs of 
a issued their summons to all of the Teva districts and took the 
ical though not the social headship. 
his war happened twenty-one generations ago (1897). 
he social headship could never be taken away by force of arms, 
ne god creator had ordained that it should always remain attached 
e chief of Vaiari of the temple Farepua. As a result of this war, 
imits of the Teva districts were changed to those which actually 
to this day, and the prestige of the Papara chiefs became assured. 
luring the generations preceding the foregoing story, we have some 
tions of the deeds of the members of the family of Huiariis. Some 
ordinary and others are extraordinary. Some members have 
peared and their seats in the family temple remain unclaimed. 
members, however, who cared for their social standing, took a 
from their family temple and used it in the same manner as Teva 
s a foundation for the temples they had built for themselves, and 
ecame the title deed of their rank. For the social rank of the 
of these islands was so well known and so easily learned that few 
mistakes could be possible. On this foundation, genealogy grew 
science, and was the only science in the islands which could fairly 
rank with the intellectual work of other countries. Genealogy 
owed up history and made law a field of its own. Chiefs might 
er off to far distant islands and be lost for generations, but if 
descendants came back and could prove their right to a seat in 
mily temple, they were admitted to all the privileges and property 
belonged to them by inheritance. On the other hand, if they 
in their proofs and turned out to be impostors, they were put to 
without mercy. Relationships were asserted and contested with 
riousness of legal titles and were often matters of life and death. 
family kept its genealogy secret to protect itself from imposters, 
members of the family united to keep it pure. 
om Tahiti went forth Taihia, the favourite of the people, followed 
s elder brother—Chief Tutapu—with the pick of his warriors. 
ugh the cause of his pursuit was but paltry jealousy, yet days, 
, and even months passed without his relaxing his intention of 
Taihia. Even at the request of his men to give up the chase he 
At last, when they met at sea, hundreds of miles from their 
Taihia ordered his war-canoe to be rowed near to his brother, 
pectfully, according to the teaching of his youth, called to him : 
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E tau arii, e tau arii, teie taua 
Tei, teie uriuri, ua moe eana 
Te mata o to taua aia here e 
Aita ea, to riri, i maha ? 


‘« My chief, my chief ! 

We are now on this briny sea 

Out of sight of our dear home, 

Your anger, is it not yet appeased ? ”’ 


“No,” roughly answered the brother, “ the battle must comme 
at once!” In spite of the fact that Taihia had only one war-canoo 
the two against him, he was victorious and his brother was ki 
The warriors of Tutapu then joined the victorious band and the 
continued on to the next island, which is now Rarotonga, and Ta 
made a history for himself.* 


To those men of a different race who have given their valuable t 
to try to make clear the mysteries of ours, our thanks are ¢ 
Concerning those of our ancestors, believed by us to have 
swallowed by the sea, we, their descendants, have little to say. 

It may, perhaps, be as well to add the story of the canoe ‘‘ Tainu 
meaning “loud wailing.”+ This canoe was owned by a chief— 
Vaetua—official name of the chiefs of the Te fana i Ahurai f 
known as a navigator of renown under the name of Taihia, who 
several voyages in this same canoe to the Tuamotus and Papatea, , 
Marquesas. We do not know, however, if he went to New Zeala 
but this is certain that the Tainui was sent to the Moananui o Hiv 
uphold the prestige of Ahurai as the home of Tahiti’s finest sai 
Taihia was the admiral of the fleet of canoes of Tahiti by inherita 
and at the time of Captain Cook’s arrival here on his second voyag 
Taihia was again in command of the fleet, which numbered one hun 
and sixty-eight large double canoes, attended by one hundr 
seventy smaller ones, as certified by Cook (Second Voyage, Vol.. 
p- 821) and by Foster (Foster’s Voyages, Vol. II., p. 62, 63). 
was a member of the chief’s family of Te fana i Ahurai—a braneb 
the Vaiari family. (The Taihia who went to Rarotonga was of a ce 
branch.) R 

The canoe—Tainui—we also know was commanded by the br 
Hoturoa, and Hotu-nui followed, since they were twins. We are ha: 


“See the history of Taihia (or Tangiia) in this Journal, Vol. VIIL., p.3 
Eprror. 

t Such is no doubt the meaning in modern Tahitian ; but in that case it sh: 
be in Maori, Tanginui—whereas it is Tainui, meaning the ‘‘ great sea.’”? M 
tradition says the canoe was named after an ancestor called Tainui.—Eprrtor. | 
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feel that they chose with care a last resting-place for that old relic.* 

Another canoe of great renown to us was ‘“ Manuatere,” which 
longed to Taaroanui, Maiturai, who came to Vaiari to court Tetuanui, 
d gave it to her as a marriage present. History declares that it was 
uilt from a tree that grew in Tevaitoa, on the island of Raiatea, so 
at it was not of Tahitian make, but being owned and sent to sea by 
Tahitian Arii, I am within the limits of my subject. 

Manuatere was the canoe that carried the high priest Teao to the 
land of Tupuai to give the meaning of the “ piri” sent as a challenge 
the deep knowledge of the priest of Tahiti by Chief Raanui of that 
land. He went to prove to those islanders that their supposed 
ireadable riddle was as clear as daylight to the chosen priest of the 
9d Taaroa. We know also that on the return of the canoe from this 
yyage preparations were made for a longer one, for the ‘‘rahui’’ was 
ut on all the food of long-keeping of the district—such as taro, apura, 
mara, and whi. 

Manuatere left and never returned. t 

There is another noted canoe which ought not to be left out in these 
1es—being not the least in importance—I mean ‘‘ Matatua.” We 
aparans claim this one to have been the canoe that belonged to Arii 
romaiterai, made from the trees that grew in Taharuu Valley, and 
umed after the chief’s fighting spear, ‘‘ Te raau mata ‘ Matatua’ e tu 
Moua Tamaiti,’’ or, ‘‘ The stick of the godly eyes which stands on 
emount Tamaiti.’’ The skids on which the building was done were 
ones, and after the canoe was finished and brought to the launching 
ace by the sea at Popoti, a large boulder was cut in the shape of the 
noe and placed on the same skids. This stone is still in existence 
id bears its former name, ‘‘ Puaneane’’—meaning “ sliding skids.” 
atatua sailed for the Moana nui a Hiva, and never returned.t{ 

I have given the account of these canoes simply to show that our 
ri‘is possessed the means of enforcing the power or prerogatives 
pertaining to their birth. Decisions were made by a court whose 
dges were composed of the heads or elders of the family having an 
cestor from the Vaiari temple. They decided questions regarding 
emselves both socially and politically. Such questions were brought 

their peers, and the judgment of these was final. To this is due 


* Hoturoa was captain and Hotu-nui the priest of Tainui canoe, whose crew 
tled on the West Coast of New Zealand—circa, 1350, and named their tuahu 
thitian marae) Ahurei after the Ahurai of Tahiti, named above.—Eprror. 

+ In the Rarotongan MSS. with the Society is a long account of the voyages of 
s canoe, which, after several changes of name, finally found a resting-place at 
rotonga.—EDIToR. 

¢ It is unnecessary to say to Maori scholars that this is the Matatua canoe that 
ne to New Zealand under Toroa, and that its crew settled down at Whakatane, 
y of Plenty, and are now known as Ngati-Awa.—Eprror. 
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the fact that the limits of a district were never changed after a d 
etc., etc. The meetings of this court—which I may call the Co 
Equity—were held in the famous house called ‘‘ Fare ura Poumarior: 
which stood within hearing distance of the sound of the Toere 
the temple of Farepua, and on the floor, ‘‘Tauaa.” These we 
commemorate it :— 


E Fare ura hou Poumariorio 
Te tia noa rai te Tahua i Tauaa. 


Poumariorio was a Fare ura, 
Which stood on the floor, Tauaa. 


I have tried to make it plain that those who could trace back 
genealogical tree to the Marae Farepua are Ari’is, and to the h 
representatives of these belonged the title of ‘‘ Arii rahi,” which m 
simply ‘‘ Great Chief” and ‘“ Arii,” ‘ Chief.” 

Referring to the statement of Mr. Hammond concerning the t 
‘“‘Tumu-Whakarae,” if this is of the same significance as our w 
‘« Paarae,’”’ then this word with us means the ‘‘ Rahi””—the “‘ Head 
the Family of Ari‘is. 
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HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF THE 
TARANAKT COAST. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE SECOND SIEGE OF MOTU-TAWA AT MOKAU. 
Karly in 1832. 


[YHE fall of Puke-rangiora in December, 1831, and the serious 
L losses sustained by Ati-Awa at that place, together with the 
ige of Otaka at Nga-Motu by Waikato, induced the leading men of 
> tribes from Waitara to Nga-Motu to consider the necessity of 
grating to Kapiti and that neighbourhood to join the large numbers 
their own people who had left the Taranaki district and settled in 
8 vicinity of the Ngati-Toa tribe. Notwithstanding the success of 
i-Awa in driving off Waikato at Otaka, they began to see that now 
faikato had become possessed of so many muskets, they were bound 
return to Taranaki, and eventually would exterminate Ati-Awa. 
ren after the success at Otaka the whole of the people from Nga-Motu 
|the White Cliffs were living away from their homes near the coast 
‘inland villages and cultivations, for the fear of predatory parties of 
aikato was great. There were differences of opinion as to whether 
8 migration should take place at once, or, as others contended for, 
er an attempt had been made to avenge some of their losses on 
yati-Mania-poto living at Mokau. Finally, this latter course was 
cided on; and not long after Waikato had retired from Otaka, a 
ong force of Te Ati-Awa (including some people from Nga-Motu, 
ike-tapu, Otaraua, etc.), with contingents from Ngati-Ruanui and 
» Nga-Mahanga hapu of the Taranaki tribe, who were allied to the 
ya-Motu hapu of the Sugar-loaves, started northwards on vengeance 
und and proceeded, on arrival at Mokau, to invest Motu-tawa pa. 
is was at the hauhaketanga of the crops, or the month of March. 

Old Rihari of Mokau, who was actually at Motu-tawa at the time of 
y siege, says this Ati-Awa ope had another reason for the attack as 
ll; and that was the great defeat of Ngati-Tama and Ati-Awa at the 
ttle of Nga-Tai-pari-rua in 1815, as related in Chapter XI. hereof. 
e ope, which had a good many muskets among them, went on down 
scoast to the Mokau river. Their coming was known to the local 
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people, who hastily collected into their island fortress of Motu-ta 
taking all their canoes with them. This island pa has already b 
described in Chapter XI. Not being able to procure canoes to cr 
the Mokau, the invaders proceeded to make mokihis of raupo : 
flax-stems, with which the majority succeeded in reaching the no 
shore; but others were not so fortunate, for the river, being in flo 
carried several of the rafts out to sea, where some of the people 
drowned—indeed, some of the rafts were carried away north by 
current and finally came ashore at Awhitu, Manukau South Head: 
distance of one hundred and fifteen miles—but no bodies were fow 
on them. 

Arrived on the north bank of the Mokau, the tawa occupied the h 
land to the west of Motu-tawa, and from there fired down on to the? 
doing some execution. But after a time, and taking advantage of | 
water, they crossed the mud-flats and attacked the pa itself, whe 
fierce fight took place, resulting in the lower (south-east) part of 
fort being taken, and in which action two chiefs of the pa—Tikawe «. 
Te Whatu-moana—were killed, besides some of the attacking pan 
Te Huia, who was chief of the Puke-tapu section of the invaders, 
finding that Tikawe (to whom he was related) was killed, was vi 
wrath, and immediately withdrew his hapu from the attack, whl 
weakened the rest of the party so much that the whole were obliged 
retire, much to their chagrin, which they vented on Te Huia in a ste 
of words. Seeing the enemy retiring, the people on the ¢7A7 (or summ 
of the pa were greatly elated, and now poured on to the retreating 
volley after volley of musket shots, during which the Ati-Awa ] 
Tu-paoa, Nga-Ika-hui-rua, Te Poka, Te Rangi-tua-kaha, Te Waha-h. 
and Nga-Rau. The losses of Ngati-Mania-poto in the lower part 
the pa had been serious also, but very few of those occupying the 1 
were killed. Before leaving, the Ati-Awa managed to seize and d 
along with them the bodies of the two chiefs named above. Ihaia-" 
Kiri-kumara of Otaraua hapu, so well known to early Taranaki settle 
was at this siege. 


_Tikawe’s body was put to the usual purposes by the invaders, e 
his two arms were left on a rock on the south side of the river a 
place named Pekanui, as a sign for his relatives. 


On the way north, or whilst at Mokau, someone of the ladies 
Ati-Awa composed the following kai-oraora about Tikawe :— . 


Taku pere ra, e tu nei - 
Ki te riu ki Mokau, 

Kia riro mai nei taku kai ko Tikawe 
E tomina kau ake nei te korokoro. 

Ki te kai-angaanga o Tai-papaki-rua, ‘ 
Ka haoa mai ki te ‘‘ kupenga £ 
A Tara-mai-nuku.”’ 
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Ko iho te waihoe 

Te kongutu-awa ki Whakahutiwai, 
Hei rahui pipi. 

Ko iho te haere ki Waitara, 

Kia whakaparua ki te pihapiharau, 
Tutakina ai te puta i te whati-toka, 
Kei puta te upoko-roro, 

Ki roto ki te angaanga tohe riri 
Mai ki te pakanga 

Ko te kai-whakamoe, Whakatimu, 
I keua mai ki te pu a taku kai nei, 
A Tawa-waraki. 

Ka kite koe te ngare o Ngati-Hau, 
Ko te puru ki te Ao-marama. 

Kei whea he utu mo aku kai, 
Whakapae ki Manga-rapa, 

I pehi kau ake ai 

Nga paiaka o Papa-kauri, 

I hahua te roro o Hari— 

O tona tama, ki Te Maire, 

Ka kai te Tini-o-Makehua 

Ka kai taku tini taureka. 


This is the regular style of kav-oraora, or abusive, cursing song; but 
esitate to translate it in the absence of anyone who could explain the 
al references. 

My informant for some of these particulars tells me that, in return 
this invasion of the country by Ati-Awa, the Mokau people directed 
attack on the Ngati-Maru tribe of Upper Waitara, but I did not 
her the particulars. This expedition to Mokau, however, was the 
nediate cause of the Waikato and Ngati-Mania-poto attack on 
<o-tahi at Nga-Motu in the following year. 


THE HEKE, OR MIGRATION, CALLED ‘‘ TAMA-TE-UAUA.” 
1832. 


For much that follows as to the above migration, the narrative 
ated to Mr. A. Shand and myself by Rangi-pito of Ngati-Rahiri, 
| written down in shorthand (in Maori) at the time, will be followed. 
the return of the war-party from Mokau, nearly all the tribes of 
tthern Ati-Awa gathered together at Tikorangi—on the north bank 
he Waitara, four miles from the mouth of the river. The object of 
meeting was to arrange details for their proposed migration to 
piti, already alluded to. There were gathered there nearly all 
-Awa, some of the remaining Ngati-Tama, Ngati-Mutunga, and 
ers. After the decision to remove had been decided on (mainly 
sugh the urgency of Te Pononga, Te Hau-te-horo, Rangi-wahia, 
| Te Ito), the whole body moved down to Waitara preparatory to 
ting. Here they were joined by some of the people of Nga-Motu, 
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but not all; for some decided to remain, and should necessity a 
take shelter on the Sugar-loaf Islands. The whole party now ma 
on to Kapua-taitu, on the Wai-o-ngana river, wnere all who wer 
form the keke assembled, for from here the forest road started for: 
south. 

The expedition had not yet started in March, 1832, as we may ii 
from the following, quoted from “ Brett’s Historical Series, Ei 
Alistory of New Zealand”—by R. A. A. Sherrin—1890; page 
‘“‘TIn 1832 H.M.S. ‘Zebra’ was at Taranaki, having gone thithe 
consequence of a report which had been circulated (in Sydney) that 
Waikato tribes meditated hostilities on the settlers—7.e., flax de 
and others in the district; but finding the alarm groundless, 
pursued her voyage to Kapiti, where she arrived on the 16th Ma 
1832, and learned that the chiefs and warriors had gone to B 
Peninsula, whereupon she consequently proceeded through Co: 
Straits on her voyage to Tahiti.” 

‘“‘T was a boy at that time,” says Rangi-pito, ‘“‘ but well reme 
all the circumstances. Before we started we were joined by R. Ba 
Love, Billy Keenan, and their families from Nga-Motu. We t 
started on our long journey—men, women, and children being altoge 
in one party. There were many of us; some fourteen hundred figh 
men, without counting the women and children, who must 
numbered quite as many, or more, than the men. The following 
the order of march: Each tribe marched as a body and close to & 
other, so that none might be left behind, nor was there any straggh 
allowed. The men of each tribe marched in front and behind, 
women and children between them, and certain mer were told off to: 
that the distance (tiriwa) between each party was maintained. * 
heke was composed of members of the tribes: Nga-Motu, Puke-ta 
Manu-korihi, Puke-rangiora, Ngati-Rahiri, Kai-tangata, Negati- 
Ngati-Hine-uru, Ngati-Mutunga, Te Whakarewa, and Negati-Ta: 
The principal chiefs were: Tau-tara, Raua-ki-tua, Te Whare-po: 
Te Puni, Rangi-wahia, Hau-te-horo, Te Ito, Te One-mihi, and oth: 
All our men were armed, for we had to pass through an enen 
country part of the way. Many of us had guns, for the whalers fi 
whom we principally obtained fire-arms had been settled at Nga-M 
for several years. Our course was by Te Whakaahu-rangi* tre 
which leads southwards from Matai-tawa through the forest inlanc 
Mount Egmont, and comes out into the open country near Kete-ma 
(not far from Normanby). We slept in the forest the first | 
succeeding night. It was very cold, being winter (J une), and the f 


was on the ground. The kakas (parrots) were very fat at the tim 
our passage through the forest.”’ 


* See the origin of this name in Chapter IX., and description of the trac 
Chapter I. * 
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Rangi-pito does not mention any of Ngati-Maru as being with the 
¢, but there were several—under their chiefs Haere-tu-ki-te-rangi 
10 died at Whareroa, Otaki, a very old man), Te Rangi-huatau, Te 
uta, Rakuraku, and Pukere; some of whom eventually settled at 
ahi Bay, Porirua—others were assigned lands at Tipapa, between 
uinui and Whareroa by the Ngati-Toa chief Te Pani. Most of these 
ple returned to their homes at inland Waitara after Christianity was 
roduced. But all of Ngati-Maru did not go south; many remained 
their forest-clad homes on the Upper Waitara, and amongst them 
» of the principal men named Te Ika-tere, who lamented the 
yarture of his people in this wavata-tangi :— 


E kai noa ana i te kai, 

Heke rawa iho, 

Te mohiotia nga wa o te he—e—i. 
Uia, pataia, ki a Tane, 

Te ipo mana e ki mai; 

Kei au te hara—e—i. 

Ka kai manu i te pua, 

Ka inu i te Wai-ora-o-Tane, 

Ka ko te manu-e-i 

Wareware ki runga, 

Ki tauranga a te hoa tau muri e —i 
Roua ki Whiti, roua ki Tonga, 

E tu i te pa o aitua, 

Ka irirangi te mahara e—i, 

Ka tautuku ki raro, 

Ka tuku nga turi 

Ka noho i te he, 

Ka moe i te moenga na—i. 


TRANSLATION. 
Even as I sit at my meals, 
The fast flowing tears descend. 
Who could have foreseen this trial? 
Ask, enquire of the god Tane, 
The loved one, who will say, 
If mine was the fault. 
The birds still feed in the preserve, 
And drink of the Living-waters-of-Tane, 1 
Singing blithely as is their wont, 
They heed not the thoughts of the south 
(Whither ye all are now departing) 
Where my friends will shortly be. 
The thoughts extend to Fiji and to Tonga, 2 
But still encompassing evils find, 
Suspended is the imagination. 


Nores.—1. The-living-waters-of-Tane, where life was renewed. 2. Whiti, or Fiji, and 
a, the islands of those names, often referred to in old poetry, meaning here, they vainly seek 
y in the neighbouring tribes. A very old, old reference. 
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And when it returns to the present, 
My knees fail to support me. 

I am dwelling in the midst of sorrow, 
And wish for the long death-sleep. 


But to return to Rangi-pito’s narrative: ‘‘So we arrived at: 
Ngati-Ruanui country, coming out to the open lands at Kete-mag 
where we stayed one month. Te Hana-taua was the chief of the 
in those days. From there we passed on to Whiti-kau, ther 
Whenua-kura by way of the mouth of the Patea, in preference tog 
inland track by Hukatere, because we feared trouble with the pee 
of that part, and so on to Te Karaka, near Wai-totara. So far. 
had passed through the territories of Ngati-Ruanui without trou 
but we were now in those of Nga-Rauru, who were inimicable to 
Here some of us went to procure food (ao-kat), and falling in y 
Nga-Rauru a skirmish ensued, in which some of them were killed. 


‘“‘ We then passed on to Whanga-nui without further trouble, wk 
we found that a large party of Ngati-Mania-poto and Ngati-Tu-wha 
toa of Taupo were in the district, but were absent on our arri 
having gone on an expedition to Kapiti in order to escort some of ' 
Ngati-Raukawa tribe who were migrating to that place to join 
Rau-paraha. Inconsequence of this no fighting took place on our i 
arrival. Their canoes, by which they had come down the river, w 
on the opposite side at Putiki, where they had been left. Some of ' 
party swam over the river and secured these canoes for our own? 
We plundered them all; so that when their ope returned they fow 
their canoes gone, and their return up the river prevented. W_ 
they reached Putiki (just opposite the present town of Whanga-nui) } 
people were encamped at Te Karamuramu (seaward of the presi 
town). 


‘“ When my younger brother was born he was killed by my fath: 
‘Te Ito, who was at that time somewhat out of his mind; he crush 
the body into a hole which he had dug for it—this was before we _ 
our homes. On account of this his atwa, or god, was angry with h 
and so he fell at Whanga-nui, as will be seen. One morning sho 
after the Taupo people had returned, a little canoe with some of — 
Whanga-nui people in it paddled across the river ; init were three nr 
of Ngati-Ruaké. Te Ito, who was wandering about, saw the canm 
and went towards it. He asked them, ‘Is Tia, or Rere (Hukarew 
there?’ ‘Yes!’ they replied, ‘he is here!’ They said this so as 
entice the old man to approach them. ‘Te Ito went towards thi 
without suspicion, and when close enough, one of the three men in — 
canoe shot him, whilst another afterwards tomahawked him in - 
forehead as he lay. Hearing the shouting, some of Te Ati-Awa ma 
towards the place; but the three men effected their escape in the cant 
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ving his friends to carry Te Ito—who was not quite dead—back to 
ir camp, where he soon after died. Rangi-wahia was absent at this 
e collecting food. After the death of Te Ito, the arakias for the 
d were said over him, and when they were finished Rangi-tamaru 
arked, ‘Het apopo ka whawhai’ (‘There will be fighting to-morrow’) ; 
knew this by the signs when he repeated the karakias over the old 
jn. 

) “The following day we saw Whanga-nui and Negati-Tu-whare-toa 
jssing the river in force to our side. Rangi-wahia said, ‘ Let them 
come over together in force’ (before we attack them). ‘No!’ said 
/Tu-o-te-rangi, ‘not too many together; they will be too much for us.’ 
é€ man amongst the party was noticed, as they crossed the river, 
0 was inciting (whakahau) them on, to be brave. On landing, the 
my came on in solid bodies, but in two divisions. Then 
ati-Tawhiri-kura (connected with the Hamua and Nga-Motu hapus, 
m near New Plymouth) commenced firing on the advancing foe. 
Heuheu—the head chief of Ngati-Tu-whare-toa of Taupo—and his 
nger brother Te Popo returned the fire. The guns used were 
uru-purumu (flint locks). Ngati-Tawhiri-kura, in their advance, 
pened on a thicket which was occupied by Whanga-nui, and here 
y suffered a repulse which caused them to fall to the rear of our 
y. Ngati-Tama and Te Ati-Awa, in the meantime, were forcing 
ir way to the front, led by Te One-mihi, with his broad battle-axe— 
ich he flourished all the way, making cuts and guards with it. He 
anced boldly in front of his people towards Ngati-Tu-whare-toa 
hout any. fear, and succeeded in killing the friend of Te Popo. 
ilst he was disengaging his axe, Te Popo advanced and shot him 
d. Te Ketu of Ngati-Tama, who was near, in return, shot down Te 
po and killed him. The two opposing parties were by this time in 
se quarters and actively engaged, when Ngati-Tawhiri-kura, who 
rallied after their first repulse, now came up and renewed the fight, 
between them they and Te Ati-Awa drove their foes back and thus 
sured the victory over Taupo and Whanga-nui. In this fight the 
upo people lost the chiefs Te Popo and Tu-tawa—the latter a very 
e-looking man, with light hair. The heads of both these people 
re preserved by Ati-Awa and eventually taken to Kapiti. 

“The Whanga-nui and Taupo people now fled, taking to their 
1oes or jumping into the river, whilst Te Ati-Awa followed them up 
d kept firing at them in the canoes, or as they swam in the river. 
umbers were killed, the bodies floating away down stream, and were 
erwards found drifted ashore on the beach. Some of the canoes 
ysized in the crossing, a few of the occupants escaping by swimming, 
ilst their friends stood on the opposite bank watching and tangi-ing 
ar them, unable to assist them. What was to be done? Were they 


; killed ? 
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‘The taua of Te Ati-Awa and the others remained on the field 
battle by direction of the old chiefs Rangi-wahia, Raua-ki-tua, an 
Hau-te-horo. Whilst there, and as evening came on, Te Ati-4 
recited the ngeri, or war-song, of Waikato, used by them during ' 
expedition to Puke-rangiora, as a matakite, in which their success ~ 
foretold :— 

Haere ki Manga-reporepo—i aha ! 
Ka haere te tiere, 
He whiu aha ? 
He aha kei roto atu ? 
He nihinihi ! 
He aha kei waiho mai ? 
He kiri tapa ! 
E kai 0 tapa, eke a! o! o! *” 


The above fight took place to the eastward of Puke-namu, whic 
the Maori name of the hill in the town of Whanga-nui and now usec 
a park, and on which formerly stood the Rutland Stockade—in fact, , 
fighting occurred in what is now the densest part of the town, betw 
the Stockade and the river. The chief men of Te Ati-Awa killed 
were: Tama-kite-roa, Te Makere, Marama-ra, Rangi-tuaka, Tu-tai 
Te Ito, together with Tu-tawa and Te Rangi-apukea of the Patu-tokot 
hapu, and some thirty other men. The white men—Barrett and ot 
—materially assisted their friends in this battle. It is said (but not; 
first-rate authority) that Te Rau-paraha incited the Taupo peopl 
this attack on Te Ati-Awa. 

‘After the fight,” says Rangi-pito, ‘‘ the Ati-Awa returned to th 
camp and at once commenced fortifying it, at which they worked rig 
on through the night, putting up palisades interwoven with flax leave 
and completed the whole by digging a trench and making a parepar 
wall. 

“The next morning the Taupo and Whanga-nui tribes advan 
the attack; but after trying an assault they failed in carrying - 
Ati-Awa defences. They advanced down a ridge near the place n 
called St. John’s Wood, having crossed the river higher up, and 
came across the flats now covered by the town of Whanga-nui, 
occupied Puke-namu hill. Iwikau and Papaka,} principal chiefs 
the Taupo people, led the advance, but they did not come very near 1 
Ati-Awa position, being afraid of the muskets, but some skirmishi 
took place outside.” i 


* The translation of this is not suitable to European readers, though not at; 
shocking to the Maori. 


t Flax leaves woven thickly in this manner are almost impervious to bul! 
fired from the old-fashioned musket. 


} Killed at Hao-whenua by Ati-Awa not long after this. 
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Towards evening there was a cessation of firing, when a scene 
urred which is truly Maori. The two parties were not very distant 
m one another in their camps, and in the still evening voices could 
heard some distance. It must have been an interesting scene as the 
m old warriors of either party held a parly, which is described by 
ngi-pito as follows :— 

“ After the skirmishing was over, Te Heuheu’s (head chief of Taupo) 
e@ was heard calling out, ‘Whakina mai taku tangata, kowai ?’— 

eclare the name of my man, victim of my prowess.’) 
“Said Te Tu-o-te-rangi of Ngati-Tama to his friends, ‘ Whakina/ 
aaehuna. Ka pa he tangata noa tho, e huna. Ko tenet, he rangatira. 
hikina atu !’—(‘ Declare the name! Do not conceal who he was. If 
had been a nobody, it were well to hide his name; but as he was 
hief, declare it !’) 
“Then Rangi-wahia of Ngati-Mutunga answered Te Heuheu, ‘ 4e/ 
tangata, ko Te One-mihi. Heoti ano a Pou-tama; heoti ano a Nga-Motu !’ 
Yes! Your man was Te One-mihi. The only famed one of 
u-tama; the only one of Nga-Motu!’) Te One-mihi belonged both 
Ngati-Tama of Pou-tama and Nga-Motu of the Sugar-loaf tribes. 

“Te Heuheu then went on to say, ‘ZL rangona tera Te One-mihi ki 
/2’—(‘ Where has that Te One-mihi been heard of ?’) 

“To which Rangi-wahia replied, ‘Nga putanga a Te One-mihi, ko 
kau, ko Nga-Motu.’—(‘ The places where Te One-mihi has distinguished 
nself were at Mokau and Nga-Motu.’) 

“These were nga ara kat rirt (the ways of war—the paths in which 
had distinguished himself). Both he and Te Ito were celebrated 
rriors; indeed, they were the last of the braves of old times. Te 
e-mihi was a small man, but well built, and square in the shoulders. 

« Then said Te Tu-o-te-rangi, ‘ Via atu ano hoki /’ —(‘ Ask him also !’) 

Rangi-wahia called out, ‘ Kowai taku tangata? Whakina mai taku 
gata; kowai 2’—(‘Who was my man? Confess the name of my 
n; who was he?’) 

“The answer came from Te Heuheu, ‘ Zo tangata, ko Te Popo! Heot 
to tangata, ko Tongariro. Kua whati te tht 0 Tongariro /’—(‘ Thy 
n was Te Popo! Thy man was Tongariro itself. The peak of 
agariro has been broken off !’*) 

“Then again Rangi-wahia asked, ‘J rangona a Te Popo ki hea? Kev 

tana ara kai riri 2?’—(‘ Where has the name of Te Popo been heard 
' Where was his way of war ?’—literally, battles). 

“To which Te Heuheu replied, ‘ Kua whati te tthi 0 Tongariro /’— 


* There is a saying, ‘Te Heuheu is the man, Tongariro is the mountain,’ 
lying the intimate connection between the high chief of Taupo and the volcanic 
mtain ; he was, like the mountain, the head and summit of his tribe. Te Popo 
nged to the same family. Te Heuheu himself was overwhelmed in a land slip 
Taupo in 1845. 
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(‘The peak of Tongariro has been broken off !’_implying that; 
Popo had not distinguished himself in war, but was of exalted rank’: 

“Thus ended the conversation, for Te Heuheu could not cite : 
battle in which Te Popo had shone. No firing took place during 1 
interlude, as it was getting dark, and also because Te Ati-Awa recogni 
Te Heuheu’s voice. He was a huge man. At the same time 
enemy knew quite well that it was Rangi-wahia who was replying; | 
fame was great, as one of the principal leaders at the battle of ' 
Motu-nui (1821-2—see Chapter XIV.), at Puke-rangiora (1831), « 
other places. He was a big, tall man, with much hair on his neck ¢ 
shoulders—he pukeke, he maia—a veteran; hard and tough; a warr 
He was the depository of all knowledge. 

‘“« We were seven hundred (¢.e., fourteen hundred) warriors stro 
without counting women and children. Amongst them were se 
hundred who escaped from Puke-rangiora. The chiefs of Whanga-: 
in this affair were Pehi-Turoa as supreme leader, and his youn 
brothers and relatives—one of whom was Ha-marama, who ki 
Tu-whare, the Nga-Puhi leader (in 1821—see Chapter XII.) Pou- 
was thé leader of Ngati-Mania-poto, and most of his people were ki 
at Puke-namu the previous day. 

‘“‘ After the events above related, the people of the place and t 
allies returned to their pa at Puke-namu, whilst we remained in+ 
camp at Koko-huia, near where the old Maori track leaves the be 
(? of the river), and came inland to Puke-namu. 

“While the fight at Puke-namu was going on during the first d 
messengers were despatched to Kapiti to inform our people living 
and Ngati-Toa of our doings, for it was then uncertain what the res 
would be; and also to inform them of the death of Te Ito and 
One-mihi. There were some seven men sent as messengers, and t 
proceeded by sea in one of the canoes we had taken from Negati-% 
whare-toa. They made some sails of raupo (bullrushes), and by t 
means reached Kapiti in two days (the distance is over seventy mild 
The principal man of the messengers was Tapiri, a son of - 
celebrated Tupoki of Ngati-Tama. 

‘Having delivered their message, the Ngati-Toa, under 
Hiko-o-te-rangi (son of Te Pehi-kupe, killed at Kaiapohia, see Ch 
XVI.) and that portion of Te Ati-Awa under Hone-tuwhata « 
Rere-tawhangawhanga,* who had settled at Kapiti and Wai-k 
after some time came up the coast to assist us, being eight hund 
topu (sixteen hundred) strong. But Ngati-Raukawa did not joi 
this force. When the party reached Whanga-nui we ferried th 
across in our canoes. 


‘‘ Before the arrival of these people, Ngati-Rua-nui from Pa 


* Father of Wiremu Kingi Te Rangi-take. 
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1 that neighbourhood, hearing of our troubles, came down one 
usand ¢opu (two thousand) strong. They came to assist us, having 
id that we had been defeated. When all had assembled, we fed 
a parties on the bodies of our slain enemies.* After this was 
led a great ngarahu, or war-dance, was arranged, several ngohi, or 
apanies, taking part. After the companies had been assigned their 
jitions, we furnished the first wero, or spear-throwing party. 
gether, with the southern and northern people, there were ¢ rua 
no tauere—t.e., over four thousand men—camped in separate places. 
en said Te Tu-o-te-rangi of our party, ‘Zikina werohia te mano o 
ati-Rua-nui, kia kitea at te heanga o tera !’—(‘Cast a spear at the 
sands of Ngati-Rua-nui, so that we may see if they go wrong!’ — 
, whether their runner would turn to the left or not (Aorapa) an evil 
en). There were four hundred men in each company of Ngati-Rua- 
, and five companies in all. When the tangata-wero, or spearsman, 
vanced, there was no korapa with them. After this the wero for the 
piti people took place, but there was a korapa with them, which was 
) reason they suffered so much afterwards. These people were in 
ir companies of four hundred men each, and they had a great many 
ns. 

“After this, it was proposed by many in the assemblage to attack 
ke-namu where the Taupo and Whanga-nui people still remained ; 
| strong objections were raised by Raua-ki-tua and Tautara, so 
hing came of it—the proposal being vetoed, so that we might not 
detained there fighting and thus delay our arrival at Kapiti, for it 
s now about the month of August, and the time for crop-setting 
ir. On this general decision being arrived at, Te Hana-taua—who 
s the principal chief of Ngati-Rua-nui—gave the order for his tribe 
return home, and we of the heke, together with our allies and 
atives from Kapiti, departed on our way south after having been at 
hanga-nui about a month. 

“The main body proceeded by land, whilst the women and children, 
ether with the old people and some of the warriors, went by sea in 
canoes we had looted at Whanga-nui. The white men (Barrett 
1 others) were with us all this time, and, stripped to their skins, had 
ght with us at Puke-namu. We next reached the Manawatu river, 
velling during the night and part of one day, Ngati-Toa showing us 


* Bodies were cooked, says Rangi-pito, in the Maori steam oven, and then 
g up in houses so that they became pakapaka, or dried, in which condition they 
ld keep a month. ‘‘ Other foods we had were aruhe (fern-root), korito (raupo 
3 cooked), and dried kumara (kao). There was abundance of fern-root and 
40-root to be obtained close to our camp. Sometimes bodies were cut into strips 
hung in the sun to dry ; or in other cases they were first cooked, then put into 
, or calabashes, and the fat poured over them ; in such cases the flesh would 
ain good for a long time.”’ 
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the paths. We passed one night there, having to wait till those in - 
rear joined us, and all were ferried across the river in the canoes. 1 
next day we reached Ohau, the canoes following along near the co: 
Staying one night at Otaki, we passed on to Te Mahia—a place on _ 
coast between Otaki and Wai-kanae—where we stayed, whilst 
Ngati-Toa people who were with us crossed over to Kapiti Island. 
was early summer when we reached here, having been delayed so ld 
at Whanga-nui by the fighting and other obstacles. During ours 
at Te Mahia we subsisted principally on pépis (cockles) and fern-re 

‘‘ After some time the whole party moved on to Wai-kanae to a 
named Whangainga-hau, situated near the coast. The pa occupied 
those of Ati-Awa, who had preceded us at that place, was very la: 
indeed; and on our arrival they gave us a great feast, consisting 
potatoes, shark, warehou (a fish), and whale’s flesh. Our reside: 
here became permanent, for food was very abundant. It was in 
eighth month (January or February) that we reached here (this wo 
be in 1833), and were able to plant the seed potatoes given to us (? 
Ngati-Toa), and they grew luxuriantly. The Puke-tapu and Nga-M 
hapus settled down at Te Uruhi, whilst we (Kai-tangata) took up « 
abode with Te Ati-Awa inland of Wai-kanae. Ngati-Tama sett 
down at Te Pou-o-te-moana, further to the north—they were 
numerous people in those days. 


‘TE HEKE-PAUKENA’ MIGRATION. 


‘‘Tt was some time after our settlement at Wai-kanae that the n 
heke, called by some ‘Te heke paukena,’ arrived from Puke-tay 
Taranaki”’ (Rangi-pito says three years, but this cannot be right- 
was probably in 1833-4—and with it went Wiremu Te Rangi-t 
and all his people, some of the Taranaki tribes, and a large numbep 
the Ngati-Rua-nui tribe). ‘‘Te Ura was the principal chief; it ¥ 
the last of the many migrations from the northern parts of the Taran 
coast ’’—says Rangi-pito. 


‘TE HEKE-HAUHAUA.’ 

But the migration named above was possibly the last. If notd 
came shortly after the ‘‘Tama-te-uaua,” and consisted largely of 1 
Ngati-Tama tribe under their well-known chief Te Puoho. This w 
the second migration in which he took part. It was so named becar 


all the available lands near Otaki and that neighbourhood had alrea 
been occupied. - 


THE SIEGE OF MIKO-TAHI, SUGAR-LOAF ISLANDS. 
1833, 


‘ 


In the beginning of this Chapter, the expedition of Ati-Awa 
Motu-tawa at Mokau was described. At that place some of 1 


Miko-tahi Island and pa. Motu-roa Island beyond. 
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gati-Mania-poto people fell to the prowess of the invaders, notably 
e chief Tikawe. According to Maori law, this death could not be 
ssed over without notice, so Ngati-Mania-poto and some of the 
‘aikato tribes determined on again visiting Nga-Motu (or the 
igar-loaf Islands), notwithstanding the defeat they had suffered at 
e siege of Otaka in 1831—see Chapter XVIII. In the meantime 
e news of the ‘‘ Tama-te-uaua”’ migration, in which most of their 
te enemies had departed for Kapiti, reached the Waikato country ; 
id this emboldened them to attack the few remaining people who 
sre living in the neighbourhood of Nga-Motu. These people, 
iticipating that revenge would be sought for Motu-tawa, and not 
ing strong enough, after the departure of so many of the tribe for 
e south, to hold Otaka, removed to Miko-tahi—the half-tide island 
ase to the foot of the present breakwater—which they fortified by 
pengthening the palisading, collecting provisions, and making 
rangements for storing water, for there is no spring on this little 
and, nor could water be obtained within some distance on the main 
nd. Ati-Awa had not in this case the advantage of the presence of 
e whalers who had so materially assisted them at the siege of Otaka, 
r they had all gone south with the great migration of the previous 
ar, and (it is believed) had moved across the Straits to Te Awa-iti 
. Tory Channel—which, a few years later, became a whaling station 
some importance.* 

Although so many of Ati-Awa had departed for the south, a 
nsiderable number still remained living about Nga-Motu, under 
eir chiefs Te Puke-ki-mahurangi (who married Tautara’s daughter, 
d their daughter, Rawinia, married Richard Barrett), Tautara, 
Apuia-whariki,t Waiaua (Rawiri), Katatore-te-waitere, Te Huia, 
zahuka (Piripi), Poharama, Te Kiri-kumara (Ihaia), and others. 
1ey numbered altogether, says Watene Taungatara, nearly three 
indred people—men, women, and children; and must have been 
ry closely packed in so small a space as is offered by the flat top of 
é island, even though some few of them occupied the pa on the 
mmit of Paritutu. Plate No. 15 shows Miko-tahi with its perpen- 
sular sand-stone cliffs and level top. Palisaded, it was impregnable ; 
r a few determined men could hold it against a great number in the 
ys when Maori weapons and old flint muskets were used. It is clear 
om the names of the chiefs mentioned above that there were people 


* T have been unable to ascertain when Barrett’s companions returned to their 
mes at Nga-Motu; but it is certain that they were not there in April, 1834, as 
shall see. In fact, it seems probable that they did not again occupy Motu-roa 
til after the year 1840, though Barrett himself came back with Colonel Wakefield, 
i landed there in November, 1839. 

+ In ‘‘ Nga-Moteatea,”’ page 106, will be found a song by this man; but it 
3, apparently, nothing to do with these events. 
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right away from Onaero to the Sugar-loat Islands included within 
garrison, and some of these people had returned home from Ka; 
after the fall of Kaiapohia (near Christchurch), in 1831. 
The Waikato ¢taua was under the chiefs Te Wherowhero, Waha 
(of Ngati-Haua, Upper Thames), Hau-pokia, Tariki, Tao-nui (of Up: 
Mokau), Te Tihi-rahi (of Waipa), Te Pae-tahuna, Te Kanawa, Kail: 
(of Ngati-Te-Ata), and Tu-korehu (also of Waipa, Kawhia, etc.) 1 
latter, who was the celebrated warrior so often mentioned in t 
narrative, was an enormous man, distinguished according to 
informant) by a profusion of grey hairs hanging down from his ¢ 
like a garment. The faua occupied the point of land on whic 
now the Harbour light, opposite the island and the adjacent shores, a 
kept up a musketry fire on the pa, but with little or no result. ‘T. 
place was too strong to take by assault; so the invaders sat down 
starve out the garrison. Watene Taungatara says they were a w 
year before Miko-tahi was taken, but probably this is far too lon 
period. The garrison would have been starved into submission in 
very long time had it not been for canoes from the Taranaki trib 
the south and also from Waitara to the north, which, taking advant 
of calm weather and dark nights, managed from time to time to conv 
supplies to the garrison, the canoes landing on the rocks outside 1 
island where musket balls could not reach them. In one of th: 
canoes, a woman of Ati-Awa named Koro-piki—a daughter of 
Rangi-matoru, and married to a Kawhia man named Karu-whe 
got away from the pa and proceeded to Kawhia to obtain assis 
through her relatives for the purpose of mediating between the hosts 
parties. ; 
Whilst she was absent, the siege went on; but the Waikato for 
began to tire of it, for they met with no success, and provisions we 
getting scarce. They, therefore, made overtures of peace, which t 
garrison, now much reduced by hunger, agreed to consider, and towa’ 
that end admitted a few of the Waikato into the fortifications to disu 
the matter. Whilst this was going on, the garrison detected what 
considered signs of treachery in the emissaries, so turned on them a 
killed Te Aria and others—only one man named Te Heru escapi 
which he did by jumping from the cliff into the sea, and then swe: 
round to join his friends. One of the garrison named Whakapa' 
killed Kere of Ngati-Haua in this affair. Just at this juncture t. 
party from Kawhia arrived, and Koro-piki, through her relation 
to both sides secured a truce and took the garrison away to her cam 
Here Waikato were most urgent to fall upon them and slay the wh 
party as utu for Te Aria; but Tu-korehu and his Ngati-Mania-p 
party would not consent, and, indeed, prevented what might have be 
a massacre. Negotiations now proceeded, but I do not know t 
details beyond this, that several of the chiefs of the garrison w 


} 
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en away to Kawhia by Koro-piki; amongst them the Puke-tapu 
pu, besides Poharama, Te Waitere, Miti-kakau, Waiaua, Tamati 
aka, Iharaira, Te Waitere, and Te Huia; and they appear to have 
ome vassals, if not slaves, to some of the Waikato chiefs, and did 
t return to their homes “until the days of Wairaweke,” as my 
ormant put it, z.e., ‘until Colonel Wakefield arranged to purchase 
this coast in 1840.” * 


Those of the garrison who did not go to Kawhia, Waikato, etc., 
ired to Motu-roa Island, where they lived as best they could in the 
es, rock-shelters, and in little huts built on any tiny spot that 
mitted of the erection of a roof, for many years to come, occasionally 
journing on the mainland to cultivate their little patches of kumaras, 
By etc. 
The following incident in the career of Te Huia, mentioned above, 
ring his sojourn in Waikato, is interesting as depicting the manners 
d customs of the times. It is taken from the Rev. James Hamlin’s 
irnal during his residence at Manga-pouri, on the Waipa river, the 
. of which was in the possession of the late Dr. Hocken: ‘August 
h, 1836. Wednesday evening about nine o’clock, Kaihaut came to 
1 me he expected a fight, and asked what he should do, whether or 
he should commence making cartridges. I enquired into the case, 
d he then said it was on account of Te Huia (the head chief—sie— 
Taranaki, but whu had been routed and brought to Waikato as a 
ve) who had run away from his master after having witnessed the 
ling and eating of his daughter and her child at Otawhao, and he 
posed he should share the same fate, and that his master had sent 
»>him, but he would not go. . . . .” 18th August, ‘‘Te Huia’s 
ster came for him, and used both kind and rough words to him, as 
the Manga-pouri chiefs. But Te Huia would not move, so fully 
suaded was he that he would be killed. . . . The 
ga-pouri chiefs were distantly related to Te Huia, or slse he 
uld have been dragged off by his master, who urged him again and 
in to go with him. But he replied, ‘ There are firewood and stones 
e’ (meaning to roast him with) ‘as well as at their place.’ My 
lings may be better imagined than described, for the natives here 
m to think more ofa pigthanaslave. . . . . After Te Huia’s 
ster had returned, Kaihau told me that Te Huia had been the 
ans of saving the lives of as many as twenty of the head chiefs of 
aikato at one time at Taranaki, and if he had said the word not one 


* Colonel Wakefield mentions on his visit to Nga-Motu in February, 1840, that 
ny of the returned slaves from Waikato were at that time passing through to 
ir Taranaki homes. 


+ Of the Ngati-Te-Ata tribe of Waiuku, Manukau; grandfather of Henare 
ihau, M.P., which tribe was then in exile in the Ngati-Mania-poto country. 
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would have escaped.* I said, ‘Is this how he is served in return ? 
you think they would have killed him if he had returned ?’ Sam 
they, ‘No doubt they would; for he has just told us someone warny 
him that if he returned he would be killed.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘h 
could you have the heart to tell him to go in the manner you did 
He replied, ‘ What is that to us what that man does with his slave ? 


SIEGE OF TE NAMU. 
June, 1833. 


The Waikato ¢aua, having been so far successful at Miko-tas 
were still not satisfied with the result, for few had been killed, as 
consequently little ‘‘long pig’’ had been consumed. The fact of t 
Taranaki tribe having assisted the garrison of Miko-tahi by occasionas 
supplying them with stores brought by canoe from further south wy 
in the opinion of the invaders, sufficient reason for attempting to punt 
that tribe. Besides, there were other reasons in the death of someg 
Waikato on the previous expeditions to the south. The tawa, therefo: 
marched south for Te Namu—a very strong but small pa, situated 
mile to the north of the modern town of Opunake, on a jutting rocg 
point that when palisaded formed a position of great strength. Tha 
are perpendicular cliffs all round, whilst a hollow some forty feet bel 
the summit of the pa, and sixty yards wide, separates it from t 
general level of the country inland. Plate No. 16 shows this pa, ai 
Map No. 8 the nature of the ground. To the north at less thi 
one-fourth of a mile is another strong position named Te Namu-i 
separated from the generally level country inland by a deep ditch. 
is shown in Plate No. 17. It does not appear to have been occupil 
during the siege of Te Namu. It will be remembered that after t; 
defeat and scattering of the Taranaki tribe at Maru in 1826 (Chapt 
XV.), a large number of them migrated to Kapiti. But still the 
were a few left—not more than one hundred and fifty fighting men 
and these, on the news of the approach of Waikato, gathered im 
their fortified pa of Te Namu, and stored it with a plentiful supply 
provisions and water. The principal chief of Taranaki, who w 
appointed to conduct the operations in defence of the pa, was Wi Kine 
Mata-katea—or, as he was more generally called in later days, Moks 
the second in command being Te Kongutu-awa. For the benefit. 
their descendants, the names of the principal men within the pa at tl 
siege are here recorded :— H 


* Probably this was at Motu-tawa, as described in the early part of tlt 
Chapter. ' 


Priate No. 16. 
Te Namu ya, from the north. 


Prate No. 17. 


Te Namu-iti pa from the base of Te Namu, 
looking north-west. 
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Wi Mata-katea Mouri-o-rangi ¢ 

Te Iho-o-te-rangi * Hohua 

Te Kutu ¢ (Hone) Heremia Te Horo 

Te Wetere + (Hone) Reweti-Kuri ¢ 
Rupaha t Tui 

Maru-whenua + (Hakaraia) Tupara 

Pororaiti Patimiu 

Tawai-mua (Mohi) Rawiri Pikitu 
Tapu-o-rongo Reweti Huanga-pango 
Te Uira (Parata) Waitere Te Kongutu-awa t¢ 
Tai-hakapu Tutara t 

Te Ama-mako Pera Wetoi 

Kai-puke 


The scriptural names of the abuve people were given in after years. 

cording to the Maori accounts the siege took place in the June 
fore the wreck of the ‘ Harriet,” which occurred on 29th April, 
34. 

The Waikato forces came down and camped near Te Namu, but 
bsequently retreated to the banks of the Heimama stream, about a 
ile north of Te Namu, where they made their principal camp, and 
ey also partially fortified a little hill near Te Namu called Kaiaia. 
om here as a base they sent forward strong parties, who occupied 
e plateau divided from Te Namu by the hollow referred to, and 
m thence kept up a musketry fire on the pa. Te Kahui of Taranaki 
pplies the following account of the successive operations of the siege: 
The Waikato tauwa occupied the cliffs inland of Te Namu, indeed, 
most surrounding the pa, except the seaward side. After a continuous 
ing lasting a long time, an assault was mage on the pa by some of 
e invaders, whilst others supported it by musketry fire from the 
iffs. But this attack was in vain; they could not take the pa. The 
sieged kept up a continuous discharge of stones on the advancing 
emy, by which means many were killed and others wounded, which 
entually led Waikato to retreat by way of a neighbouring valley. 
this engagement Mata-katea distinguished himself by shooting 
any of Waikato. There was only one musket} in the pa, and that 
longed to him. His aim never failed; a man fell each time he 
scharged his gun—even if half a mile off (s¢c)—so long as he could 
e his man, he shot him. The position he occupied during the fighting 
as high up in a puwhara, or tower, within the pa, from whence he 
ad a clear view of the enemy. 


* Took the name of Hori Nga-tai-rakau-nui. tf All these five were assistant 
lests to Te Iho-o-te-rangi, chief priest. { Three noted braves of Taranaki. 


+ This musket was obtained by Taranaki at Kiki-whenua—see Chapter XV. 
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‘‘ For a time the punis, or camps, of the enemy were near the ~ 
but they were subsequently removed some way off, to Heimama streai 
on account of the fear inspired by Mata-katea’s musket. The Waiks 
besieged Te Namu for a whole month, during which time they ma 
five separate assaults on it without success. There were eight hundd 
warriors in the Waikato faua opposed to the few in the pa, and th 
gave Mata-katea plenty of occupation in shooting at them. Araa 
Karaka of Taranaki, who had been taken prisoner by Waikato) 
Maru (Chapter XV.), was appointed by Waikato to hunt up food 
the invaders, which he and a party of other prisoners did, as th 
knew the country well. But as his sympathies were of course wi 
the besieged, he hid the best part of his finds, only supplying Waik« 
with asmall quantity of potatoes in the hollow (tangere) of the baske 
so that they might run short of food and leave. 

‘‘Food thus becoming scarce it was decided, on the advice: 
Kaihau (of the Ngati-Te-Ata tribe of Waiuku, Manukau), to mak« 
final assault (the sixth). Before the attempt Kaihau stood on 1 
little hillock before mentioned—named Kaiaia—and shouted out! 
Mata-katea, ‘ Hei te tai-rakau-nui ahau.’-—(‘ When the moon is fv 
expect me.’) The next attack was made at that time; but in 1 
interim the besieged had collected large quantities of boulders a 
piled them along the defences on the inland side of the pa. T 
Waikato advanced as before, and some managed to get quite close 
to the pa, where they commenced undermining the face of the cliff 
which the palisades stood, but they found it very difficult to make ai 
impression on the solid concreted boulders which forms the base of t 
pa. All this time Taranaki was hurling over boulders and stones a 
Mata-katea using his musket, so that Waikato found the obj 
unattainable and commenced a retreat. This was just at dawn; it w 
a rout, for Waikato did not stop at their camp, but picking up th 
baggage, etc., started at once for their homes. Just after th 
abandoned the siege, however, Kaihau came back to the cliff a 
shouted out, ‘Aa whati au! Ka hoki ki toku whenua. Nau a 
oneone /’—(‘T am retreating! I am returning to my own land. 
land remains thine!’) which was a promise that he would leave th 
alone in future”’ (but evidently this did not apply to Waikato as» 
shall see). Mata-katea and his people now followed the retreati 
Waikatos, firing into them and attacking them until they reach 
Heimama stream, when the pursuit was abandoned, and they returr 
to pick up the dead killed in the pursuit. During the whole period 
the siege Mata-katea is known to have shot sixteen men, whilst { 
whole number of Waikato killed was sixty-eight, bodies found; on‘ 
side of the besieged only one man, named Te Ao-moko, was killed 
Waikato, and he was one of the chiefs of Te Namu. 

‘The bodies of the dead were burnt with fire” (my informant d 
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say if any were eaten, but no doubt they were). ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
ihau’s speech, Taranaki did not believe him. Te Iho-o-te-rangi said 
dressing Kaihau in imagination), ‘Ko ¢e ingoa, a Nga-tai-rakau-nui, 
irthia mai ki runga i a au, ka riro mai noku.’—(‘ Your name, 
a-tai-rakau-nui, that you named me, will be adopted by me).’ 
ich was done to bear in mind this promise of Kaihau’s not to return, 
d old Hori ever after used it. 

“Soon after the return to the pa, Mata-katea proposed that a great 
st (hakart) should be held to commemorate the victory over their 
mies. All agreed to this, and when the time came there were to be 
n potatoes, Awmara, taro, hinau-bread (made of hinaw berries), 
eped karaka berries, mamaku (tree-fern cores), pua (bread made from 
“po, or bullrush heads), pohwe (convolvus roots), fish in numbers, and 
the preserved products of the sea. There was plenty of food in the 
, and none of the besieged suffered in the least during the siege. After 
feast, Mata-katea made a great speech to the people, pointing out 
danger they were subject to in this small pa, and declaring his 
ention to lead them all away a few miles further south, to Nga-teko, 
stronger place, and where the scattered people of Ngati-Rua-nui 
ght join them; and thus with increased numbers they would be able 
repel the next attack by Waikato, which was certain to follow in 
er to secure wtw for their dead killed before Te Namu. 

“Shortly after this all the people from Te Namu and that neigh- 
urhood moved away to Nga-teko.” 

The defeat of Waikato at Te Namu was the second they had suffered 
m those West Coast people within three years—and they evidently 
not like it, for their losses had been considerable. It was therefore 
t long before they attempted to regain their lost prestige, as we shall 
>. We shall not lose sight of Mata-katea altogether until this 
rative closes, for he had made a name for himself and became the 
neipal leader of Taranaki—leading them to victory and preserving 
ir country to them during the few remaining raids of the powerful 
aikato tribes. 

The chief tohunga, or priest, of the branches of Taranaki besieged at 
Namu was Mata-katea’s brother, Nga-tai-rakau-nui, who was 
gaged the whole time with his assistants in invocating the gods, to 
ose assistance the people ascribe the victory they obtained over 
aikato.* 


* A description of the siege of Te Namu will also be found in Mr. T. W. 
dgeon’s ‘‘ History and Traditions of the Maoris’’ (Auckland, 1885), which differs 
detail from the account given above, but not materially. My account is principally 
m Te Kahui—a very well informed man—and from other Native sources. Mr. 
dgeon’s story places the taking of Miko-tahi after Te Namu; but the best 
thority on this coast—old Watene Taungatara—was quite clear it occurred in the 
er I have given it in the text above. 
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ANOTHER WAIKATO RAID. | 


1834. 


After the return of the Waikato forces to their homes, anott 
expedition was despatched to the Taranaki coast, the particulars s 
which are only to be found briefly related by Te Awa-i-taia in A.H.. 
Vol. VI., p. 6, for there were none of the Ati-Awa in that part of 
country to which the visit was made to record it. Te Awa-i-taia sai 
“After a while the Ngati-Mahanga, Ngati-Tahinga, Ngati-Te-We: 
and Ngati-Mania-poto—numbering in all three hundred and forty m 
—again went to Taranaki. This party searched in vain for men; th 
could not find any. It was a mere remnant of a tribe that worked! 
catching lampreys at Waitara. Ihaia-Te-Kirikumara of Ati-Awa y 
present on this occasion (he was a Waikato prisoner). He accompan; 
our people in order to look at his home at Waitara. Waitara was ag 
‘marked’ (7.e., taken possession of) by Wiremu Te Awa-i-taia and 
people. This was done by burying a musket used for shooting m: 
This was the second taking possession of this district. The party th 
returned to their own homes.” 


INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Wiremu Te Awa-i-taia—chief of Ngati-Tahinga branch of Waika 
whose home was at Raglan and that neighbourhood, a very fine old m 
handsomely tattooed, dignified and courteous, whom I remember well | 
his visits to Auckland to see the Governor in 1859-64, and who was « 
loyal ally in the Waikato war of 1863-4—was one of the early conve 
of those parts to Christianity, and used his powerful influence 
check the constant state of warfare into which the whole of 1 
North Island had drifted—mainly through the introduction 
muskets. In his narrative (A.H.M., Vol. VI., p. 7) he says, “1 
party (from Te Namu) then returned to their homes. Then t 
Gospel was introduced, and after the arrival of the missionar 
I always restrained my people from going to war—I, Wiremu Ner 
Awa-i-taia, and all my tribe have accepted the Word of God. WV 
the introduction of Christianity the Waikato carried the war further 
—namely, to Ngati-Rua-nui—because there were no men whatever 
Taranaki.” (This is. a general statement; there were people 
Nga-Motu and at Wai-mate). “ Subsequently a Waikato war-pa 
went against Ngati-Rua-nui, and Te Ruaki pa was invested. Whe 
heard of the pa being besieged, I took the Word of God to the Waik 
party and to Ngati-Rua-nui (in Orangi-tua- -peka pa). The work 
the Gospel could not well be carried on at that time. Eighty of 
went; we spoke to Waikato and said that should be the last war of 


Waikato. Enough, that pa was taken by Waikato; they came be 
remained, and believed in God.” 
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TE RUAKI. 
1834. 

This old pa is situated on the Whareroa Native Reserve, immediately 
th of the junction of the Mangimangi stream with that of Tangahoe, 
ree miles E.N.E. of the town of Hawera. It is still in good preservation, 
excepting here and there where the cattle have trodden paths up the 
races, the ramparts are intact. It is a large pa, capable of holding 
eral hundred people. On the north side, and leading from the 
parts down to the Tangahoe stream, is a deep fosse with high 
bankments on either side, which in former times have evidently been 
isaded. This was the covered way down to the water-supply of the 
and is noticeable because of the rarety of such provision generally 
Maori fortifications. Another peculiarity of this pa is the sloping 
und to the west, which is fortified, and was evidently a modern 
ition to the main and more ancient part, due to the fear that this 
rt should be occupied by an enemy possessed of muskets, who could 
m there command the main position. 

Not far from Te Ruaki is another old pa, named Ohangai, which, 
en I stayed there in 1858, was fully fortified in the old-fashioned 
y with ramparts, fosse, etc., besides being palisaded with great posts, 
my of them carved in the usual manner with grotesque heads. A 
ge number of people were then living there, who kept the place 
utifully clean and neat. It was surrounded by karaka groves, many 
which trees grew in the pa itself and furnished a grateful shade. 
e views from the pa, where the groves of wood admitted were 
turesque and charming in a high degree; and never, in the extensive 
rse of my travels, which have taken me to every corner of New 
aland, did I ever behold so charming a site, or so complete and 
utiful an example of an old-fashioned pa.  Gillfillan’s beautiful 
ture of the Putiki pa, Whanga-nui, is very like this place as it 
s in 1858. It may be added that this picture is the best graphic 
resentation of Maori old-time life that has appeared. 

But to return to Te Ruaki. The bitterness of Waikato against 
ati-Rua-nui was principally due to the loss of some of their people 
ough the latter tribe, when they came down at the instance of 
Nga-Motu Ati-Awa to assiat them to avenge the death of Te 
rawa, as described in Chapter XV. To this, their late defeat at Te 
mu added another take, or reason. So, not long after the return from 
Namu, Waikato again assembled and started for Taranaki under the 
efs Te Wherowhero, Pae-tahuua, Te Kanawa (of Waikato), Waharoa 
Ngati-Haua), Te Kohu-wai and Ti-kaokao (of Ngati-Mania-poto), 
others—numbering altogether some twenty-five hundred men. Their 
wed intention was to capture or kill Te Rei-Hana-taua, principal 
ef of Ngati-Rua-nui, who then lived at Te Ruaki pa. The Waikato 
ces came down by the old war-trail known as Whakaahu-rangi, 
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inland of Mount Egmont, and soon after they got into the open coun 
near Kete-marae they fell across some of Ngati-Rua-nui, and with 
extraordinary delight of foolish boasting so often noticed in the Md 
one of the advance guard of Waikato called out, ‘‘ We have com 
fetch Te Hana-taua!”—which of course alarmed the local people, 
flew to Te Ruaki and gave the alarm there, whilst another man depas 
for Orangi-tua-peka to warn those under Mata-katea to be on the al, 
and then the ¢aua advanced on Te Ruaki—which was only about th 
miles away, and where a large number of Ngati-Rua-nui had assem) 
under Te Hana-taua and Tikitiki—but it is said the majority of ' 
tribe were away at the time. An assault was at once made on the 
at break of day. During this assault Te Hana-taua shouted out to: 
advancing host, ‘‘ Whose is this army? Is it Te Wherowhero’s 
One of Waikato replied, ‘‘ Presently thy head shall be food for 
guns!’ Te Hana-taua replied, “It is well, O people! Tread on jy; 
peace-making !””—in which he referred to the doings after the sieg; 
Te Namu, in which Kaihau had stated that they would not return 
trouble Taranaki.* After this Te Hana-taua returned within the) 
and the enemy at once commenced firing into it, whilst the bray 
rushed up to the palisades and tried to effect an entry. But they w 
repulsed with heavy loss. Waikato, seeing that assaulting the pa 
useless, now proceeded to starve the garrison into submission. T' 
went to the trouble of building a palisade all round outside the pa 
that no one might escape, and kept careful guard all the time, know 
full well that the provisions must fail in the end. During this siege: 
incident occurred which is very characteristic of Maori life in the. 
days: Within the pa was a man named Nga-Motu who was related. 
some of the besiegers, who desired to save his life; so he was karanga 
or called by name, and told to come out, when his life would be spa 
But, mistrusting Waikato, he replied that he preferred to remain w 
his Ngati-Rua-nui relatives, and, if necessary, die with them. 


So the siege continued until Ngati-Rua-nui were reduced to str: 
for want of sustenance. Three months—the Native accounts say 
they hold out, and then one of the Waikato chiefs, Tikaokao of M 
was admitted to the pa to discuss terms of surrender. Some 
Ngati-Rua-nui proposed to kill the emissary.t This was not agreec 
by the others, but when the surrender of the pa took place shortly aft 
it led to the killing of some of those who had entertained the treacher 
design. The rest of the principal people of the pa were taken 
prisoners, and amongst them their high chief Te Rei-Hana-taua. 

* One account I have accredits Mata-katea with this conversation, who, 
the same story, had come from Orangi-tua-peka to the assistance of Te Hana-t 


t+ One account says he was killed, but I saw the man at Upper Mokau in 1 
then of a considerable age. ¢ 
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s principally the Tangahoe division of Ngati-Rua-nui who suffered 
this affair. 

It is said by one of my informants that Te Hana-taua* was not 
en at Te Ruaki, but after the pa fell Waikato raided into that part 
Patea occupied by the Paka-kohi hapu of Ngati-Rua-nui, when, in 
engagement, he and others were captured. After these events 
ikato moved off to try conclusions again with Mata-katea, who then 
upied Waimate pa. 

The following is the lament composed by Waikato and sung for 
se of their tribe who fell at Te Ruaki. It was obtained from the 
-known Waikato chief Honana Te Maioha in 1895 :— 


Tera ia te pae-whenua 

He ata ka marama, 

E mihi ana au—e—. 

Ki te kino kainga i raro i nga muri 

Ma Tama na Tu—e—, 

Hurihurihia iho ra 

Te kiri o te makau—u— 

Kia hongi atu au—e—i, 

He kakara ka ruru, 

Te kakara o te ipo, 

Te rangi e tu, te papa e takoto, 

Nau mai e haere, 

E tae ki raro ra, 

E uia mai koe, ka hinga te rahui, 

He aha i hinga ai ? 

Mo nga korero whakataki rau, 

I runga o Tawhiti, he moenga rangatira, 
E whai ana ahau—e—i, 

Te mata o Tuhua, kia haehae au—e—i, 
Mo koutou ra e haupu mai ra, 

Te wetekia atu, tau o ‘‘ Te Awhiowhio ’’— 
Te ‘‘ika o Ngahue,’’ he ika hu atu. 
Mo koutou ki te po na—e—i. 


TRANSLATION. 
On the bounding line of vision, 
The clear light of dawn appears, 
Whilst I in sorrow here lament, 
For deeds done in that ill-favoured land. 
’T was there the sons of the war-god Tu 
Were overwhelmed and slain. 
Handsome was my loved one : 
Oh! that I could now salute him, 
And feel the sweetness that was his. 


* Te Hana-taua had a son named Tai-te-ariki, who, says my informant, was 
after the son of Whiro—an ancestor who lived in Hawaiki, shown on Table 
., Chapter III., hereof—from whom he descended, as do the Ngati-Tangiia 
of Rarotonga. 
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The fragrance of my lover 

Was of the heaven above and earth below. 
Welcome then, and now depart, 

And when thy spirit reaches the north, 

Thou wilt be asked, ‘‘ Have the noble ones fallen ? 
And what was the cause that laid them low?’’ 
(Thou shalt reply), 

‘«?Twas the many urgent incitations 

Beyond there at Tawhiti! stream, 

The death-bed of the chiefs.’’ 


And, now, alas, I seek 

Obsedian of Tuhua, my flesh to score 

In sorrow for ye all, that there in heaps do lie. 
Why didst thou not unloose 

The wrist-band of ‘‘ Te Awhiowhio ?2— 

The ‘‘ fish of Ngahue,’’ the weapons that 
Caused ye all to death to descend. 


Notes.—1. Tawhiti stream flows near Te Ruaki pa. 2. Is probably the name of a : 
called in the next line ‘ the fish of Ngahue’’—an emblematical name for the greenstone, . 
said to be a fish. 


SIEGE OF WAIMATE PA. 


After the departure of Waikato from Te Namu, in 1833, as deseri 
a few pages back, Mata-katea and his people, whilst elated at t' 
victory over the northern tribes, at the same time felt that Te Ne 
was not of sufficient size, nor such an impregnable place as others in 
event of Waikato returning to seek wfw for their losses. With the i 
of securing a place of greater security, the tribe decided on occupy 
Nga-teko or Nga-ngutu-maioro pas, which are generally known 
Waimate; Orangi-tua-peka is another name for the second of 
places named above. It is a very strong position, formed by 
separation of a point of land from the mainland through the action 
the Kapuni river, which, however, now runs on the west of the 
having abandoned its old channel which cuts off the pa on thee 
leaving a gorge some two hundred feet deep, with almost perpendie: 
sides, whilst the abrupt cliffs of the sea-coast form an impregni 
barrier on that side. Orangi-tua-peka is quite level on top and perh 
two acres in extent. The ascent to it is on the eastern end, up 
narrow ridge shown in Plate No. 18. | Major Heaphy has preserve 
drawing of this celebrated pa, as seen by him in 1840, when 
palisading was intact; but his sketch must have been taken from 
bottom of the gorge, and thus omits the level top of the pa, as see 
Plate No. 18, which, however, excludes the deep gorge, a little to 
right of the picture. Nga-teko is seen just over the top of this pa, 
is also shown in Plate No. 19, taken from the beach under Orangi-t 
peka. Both of these places were formidable positions when palisa 
The Kapuni river runs between the two pas and its mouth forme 


Puate No 18. 


Orangi-tua-peka, or Waimate pa, from the south. 


Puate No. 19. 


Nga-teko, from below Orangi-tua-peka. 
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aing place for the fishing-canoes. The pas are two and three-quarter 
es §.E. from the modern town of Manaia, and are situated within 
Ngati-Rua-nui tribal territories. 

When the Taranaki people from Te Namu, under Mata-katea, 
ived at Waimate, they found no one there, but soon ascertained that 
kanui Manaia—the chief of those parts—together with all his people, 
re living away in the wilds of the forest, for the dread of Waikato 
s great. Mata-katea went out himself and sent out other parties 
9, and gradually brought all the people in, who were found here and 
re living in twos and threes in separate places. It took them a 
tnight to gather together all these fugitives, who numbered about 
» hundred, and then the whole party agreed to throw in their lot 
ether and renew the fortifications of Orangi-tua-peka and Nga-teko 
dy for the inevitable return of Waikato. There were thus in the pas 
ays my informant—three hundred and fifty men, besides women and 
ldren, composed of Taranaki and Ngati-Rua-nui. In Mr. T. W. 
dgeon’s account of this affair (oc. cit., p. 78), he says (or implies, 
he confuses the names of the two pas) that there were eighty 
‘anaki and forty Nga-Ruahine warriors in Nga-teko, under 
ta-katea, Ngatai, and Tihe; two hundred of Ngati-Rua-nui under 
oko-waru, Pakeke, Tiako, and Te Awaroa in Waimate or Orangi- 
-peka. Every preparation was made by provisioning the pas ; 
ta-katea was appointed fighting chief, and Nga-Tai-rakau-nui as 
assistant, to whom fell the duties of the karakia to the Maori gods 
| the government of the internal affairs of the pa—“ to incite the 
1 to be courageous; to abandon their bodies to death; to feel no 
>; and act as true warriors. Such are the encouraging words of a 
ling chief to the common people” (says my informant) ‘‘ Mata-katea 
| two duties, the one internal and the other external, of the pa. 
en danger arose it was his duty to lead men forth to fight to the 
th, whilst Nga-Tai-rakau-nui taught them to be cautious so that 
y might live long to fight their enemies and preserve the land. The 
son of this was, that nearly all had fled to Kapiti, to Wai-kanae, 
even to Arapaoa in the South Island, for fear of Waikato. 
amencing at Pari-ninihi (the White Cliffs, forty miles north of New 
mouth), right away south to Wai-totara, all the tribes of Ngati- 
aa, Ngati-Mutunga, and Ati-Awa, with most of Taranaki and 
iti-Rua-nui, had fled through fear of Waikato. The two last 
tioned departed after the others; but some remained, having been 
rained by Mata-katea and others under Te Hana-taua, and were 
-under his guidance.” 

So Waikato returned on their tracks from Te Ruaki determined to 
rd the lion in his den. As the ¢aua reached Kaupoko-nui river, they 
e seen by Mata-katea’s scouts, and soon after they camped at 
1ga-porua—not far from Kauae pa, a little distance from the mouth 
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of the river. Mr. Gudgeon says another party camped at Te Matih 
above Inaha stream, to the south of Waimate. Mata-katea, taki 
chosen band of fifty warriors, marched during the night along the 
to the mouth of the Kaupoko-nui (about seven miles west of Waima 
Arrived there they were able to see the fires of the Waikato camp, | 
hear the chiefs addressing their warriors, and mentioning Mata-kat, 
name. ‘Stay all of you here whilst I creep forward,” said Mata-ka 
He then went stealthily toward the enemies’ camp, and happened rit 
on one of their men who was fishing by the side of the river. As: 
drew near the fisherman the latter detected the slight noise made by; 
footstep on the gravel; he sprung up and called out, ‘‘ Who is that 
Said Mata-katea, “ Friend! ItisI. How many fish have you caugh! 
The man answered, ‘“‘I have none!” He mistook Mata-katea for ° 
of their own people, for the latter had assimulated his speech to thas 
Waikato. Then Mata-katea sprang forward, and with a blow of ' 
taiaha felled the man—he cut off his head, took out his heart, and 

the body on a prominent stone. The head, on his return, was stucki 
a pole on the palisades to dismay the enemy, whilst the heart * 
offered to the gods, Aitu-hau and Aitu-pawa in the Whangai-he 
ceremony ; Waikato did not discover the death of the missing man. 

‘“ When the light of the sun appeared next morning, the & 
marched down towards the pa, which was soon encompassed, and tl 
commenced firing, which was returned by those of Nga-teko. Mata-kai 
shot one of the Waikato chiefs named Tai-puhi. This caused the te 
to fall back inland, to the side of the Kapuni stream. Mata-ka 
shouted out, ‘Search for one of your men; last night he was kill 
Here is his head stuck on top of this post, and his heart has been offe 
to the gods.” On return to camp, the ‘awa collected together : 
searched amongst themselves as to who was absent, and then found t 
Te Waka was missing; they came to the conclusion he had _ been kil 
at Kaupoko-nui.t Then the ¢awa came to this conclusion, “It 
Mata-katea and his people who will prevail in this war, since the he 
of this man has been offered to the gods. We shall not be able to 
the pa.” Te Kanawa and Pae-tahuna were for retreating and leay 
the pa alone, for the omens were unpropitious ; others wished to conti 
the assault. The first said, ‘Even if we remain, the pa will not 
taken. As for this great ¢awa, Mata-katea alone appears to be able 
beat it! Are not two of us already killed by his hand ?” | 


* Whangai-hau, “feeding the wind,’’ is a ceremony performed over the : 
slain in battle. The haw is any part of a corpse which may be taken by the pri 
over which to repeat incantations ; it is therefore an offering to the gods who re 
in the wind (haw meaning wind). J. White’s Lectures, 1860. 


t All these sayings and domgs of the taxa would be learnt from the Tarat 


prisoners after they escaped from Waikato, as we shall see-—I am quoting Te Ks 
here. 
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“However, when next morning came, the pa was attacked. As 
. as the taua was seen approaching, Mata-katea and Manaia 
nded the tower, and from there kept up a fire on the enemy, 
ting one man as they advanced. But this did not stay the tawa; 
came along pouring a heavy fire into the pa, and continued to do 
xr along time. But the assault failed, and the ¢aua had to retreat 
n to Kapuni. The gun used by Mata-katea was a urumu-ngutu- 
ya (? blunderbuss). Six of the enemy were shot by Mata-katea, 
aia, and Whetoi. Some of the dead were carried off by the taua 
n they retreated, but three of their muskets and some ammunition 
into the hands of the besieged—making four then in their possession.” 
s looks as if Taranaki had followed up and fought the ¢awa outside 
pa, which is confirmed by Mr. T. W. Gudgeon (Joc. czt.), who says: 
1 the following day the Matihe party attacked Orangi-tua-peka, but 
> met in the open and driven back, leaving five of their number 
nd them ; the others they carried off and burnt. The brunt of this 
t fell on Taranaki, who, highly delighted at their success, cut off the 
ls of the slain and sent them over to their allies at Waimate to 
wate their palisades.” 

Mr. Gudgeon continues: “ On the following morning Waikato made 
ther combined attack. A party of one hundred men was told off to 
an ambush near the pa during the night, while at early dawn the 
n body was to make a vigorous attack on Waimate, hoping in this 
iner to draw the garrison away from their pa (? that at Nga-teko), 
so give the ambush a chance. Probably this scheme might have 
eeded had Waikato’s courage been equal to Taranaki’s cunning; 
no sooner did Waikato attack in earnest than both Taranaki and 
'-Ruahine (of Ngati-Rua-nui) rushed over (from Nga-teko) to 
st their friends, but before leaving made their women and boys go 
ide the pa, as though ready to meet the enemy. The ruse succeeded 
irably, and the ambush, believing the occupants of Waimate were 
ting for them to attack, remained hidden, while their people, assaulted 
the full strength of the allies, were thoroughly beaten and fled 
ursued, Nga-Ruahine being suspicious of ambushcades.”’ 

“Thus ended the battle of Nga-ngutu-mairo,” says Mr. Gudgeon. 
Taikato lost in all about sixty men, including the chiefs Mere-kai- 
a and Pungatara, chiefs of Ngati-Hine-tu (of Waikato); Te 
u-wai, a leading chief of Ngati-Mania-poto; Hiahia, Toa-ranga- 
Tu-pekepeke, Te Oi-tai and Rae-taha. The allies lost only one 
f, Te Kamia, and five men. That day it was ascertained that 
ikato really had retreated; and the same night they were followed 
the most able-bodied men of the allies, two hundred and fifty 
ng, and found camped at Otu-matua pa (situated on the coast, at 
point fourteen miles W.N.W. from Waimate, and two miles 8.W. 
the present village of Pihama). Nga-Ruahine hid themselves 
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carefully, intending to storm the camp at sundown; this ] 
however, was defeated by a few straggling Taranaki, who, for ree 
best known to themselves, gave warning to Waikato, and they 
alarm, left everything and stole away, so that when the allies 
the camp, the birds had flown. The hurry and confusion of f 
retreat had, however, one good effect, and that was that Te Hana-, 
and most of his people (captured at Te Ruaki) succeeded in ma 
their escape, and eventually took shelter with Nga-Ruahine | 
Taranaki at Waimate.”’ 

Te Kahui says, ‘“‘ Nine days were occupied by Waikat: 
assaulting the pas, but without success; and on the last day’ 
besieged sallied forth and fought their enemies in the open and 
them (as described above), losing six men killed, and thirteen woun 
—who all recovered.”” Mr. Gudgeon says (loc. cit.) that after: 
above fight Waikato departed for their homes, but Te Kahui te: 
different tale, as follows :— 

“« After the defeat of Waikato, the principal chiefs of the 
desired to make peace with Taranaki, and communicated with M 
katea to that end. Mata-katea proceeded by himself to the enen 
camp, where he was greeted by the whole taua, and a tangi for 
dead was held with some of the Taranaki prisoners still in the hs 
of Waikato. Then arose Te Wherowhero, and addressing their vi: 
said, ‘For the first time has my weapon been broken on this ¢ 
This was all he said. Next Mata-katea addressed the assembly, 
the morrow we will talk; after which I shall know if this is a 
peacemaking.’ To this the chiefs of Waikato—Te Wherowhero 
Kanawa, Te Waharoa, and Pae-tahuna—consented. Mata-katea 
proposed to the tava that their arms should be left in charge of 
Taranaki and other prisoners, to guard, at the meeting. After 
had been assented to, Mata-katea returned to his pa, and repo 
proceedings, saying to the people, ‘The enemy desires peace, le 
consider this very carefully, whether it is to be a permanent peat 
not. If so, it: will be well.’” 

The proposition being favourably received, ‘‘ When morning ¢ 
the whole of the people from the pas marched out and went to 1 
Waikato, carrying with them a great abundance of food—pota 
kumara, taros, karaka berries, dried fish, dried shark, ete., and fin 
on reaching the Waikato camp, laid it all down before them. 
formed a great, high pile; and as the people came up they | 
welcomed by the women of Waikato, Mata-katea going over 
Joining the ranks of Waikato. Te Wherowhero now stood u 
address the two bodies of people, saying, ‘This is my 
peacemaking; I have ended—ended for ever; and shall retw 
once and not come back. Your lands remain with you on accow 
your prowess. Were I to fight again after this my arm woul 
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en under the shining sun.’ He was followed by Nga-tai-rakau-nui, 
assented to the peace. Next Mata-katea called on Te Wherowhero 
Nga-tai’ to approach and stand on either side of the pile of food. 
ogether with Manaia, Toi, Titoko-waru, and Whetoi, being joined 
pme Waikato chiefs, stood not far off, and then Te Wherowhero 
Nga-tai’ (as the chief priests) repeated some harakias usual on 
making, all the others joining in. And so peace was concluded.” 
either of these narratives mention the fact that Te Awa-i-taia, 
visiting the Waikato camp at Te Ruaki, had come on to Waimate, 
as actually in the pa during the time of the Waikato attack. As 
nys himself, his object was to induce them all to accept Christianity, 
no doubt his influence helped to cement this peace. Taranaki 
le say Waikato committed a breach of Maori tikanga, or etiquette, 
tacking the pa, whilst one of their own chiefs and his party were 
e its ramparts. 
e Awa-i-taia says (A.H.M., Vol. VL. p. 8), ‘‘ Beyond Orangi-tua- 
there were no inhabitants on our return. We passed through the 
ed district of Taranaki and came to Nga-Motu. We found a 
ant of the people living on Motu-roa Island. We passed through 
ninhabited district of Waitara and came to Mokau—there we saw 
ace of man; the people residing there were Ngati-Mania-poto. 
m we arrived at Waikato, Christianity had greatly spread.” 
t will be noticed above that Te Kohu-wai, a high chief of 
i-Mania-poto was killed before Waimate. Very shortly after the 
of Te Wherowhero’s taua, the celebrated warrior Tu-korehu, and 
ui, of the above tribe, made a raid with a small party into the 
i-Rua-nui country to seek revenge for Te Kohu-wai’s death. 
fell on a small party of the local people, and there killed 
mai-waho—a Ngati-Rua-nui chief—and thus squared the account, 
at the same time ended the Waikato raids into the Taranaki district 
ver. 

BATTLE OF PAKA-KUTU, OTAKI. 

1834. 

e must for a time change the scene of our narrative to the 
bourhood of Kapiti island, where some of the Taranaki tribes 
me involved at this time with another of the migrating tribes 
the north, the Ngati-Rau-kawa, which tribe had removed from 
old homes in the neighbourhood of Maunga-tautari in 
uence of complications arising with the tribes of Waikato, 
ti-Haua, etc. By this time—1833-4—Ngati-Rau-kawa were in 
iderable force around Otaki ; they had come down in several 
ies, and their adventures on the way form an interesting study, 
it does not belong to this history. 
\t this time the Ati-Awa tribes of Waitara, and that neighbour- 
, were very numerous about Wai-kanae, Otaki, etc., for their own 
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territories on the west coast were practically abandoned throug; 
repeated raids of the Waikatos, as has been related. Livin 
were these migratory tribes as manene, or strangers, in a conq) 
country, and before any permanent settlement had taken yj 
obtaining their food from hand to mouth, and ever on the » 
against their neighbours, the Ngati-Toa and Ngati-Rau-kawa: 
leader of the former of which tribes, Te Rau-paraha, was far1 
being trusted by Ati-Awa, though ostensibly allies, led to mores 
ordinary savage and lawless ways. Hence, about this times 
Ati-Awa friends became embroiled with their Ngati-Rau-.- 
neighbours to the north. The description of the troubles that ex 
will be left to old Rangi-pito—parts of whose narrative have frequ 
been quoted before. He says :— 

“Some time after the arrival of the Tama-te-uaua migratiom 
this Chapter, ante), and before we moved on to Port Nicholson, 
came down from ‘Taranaki another hese named ‘ Heke-paukena,’ y 
was the last from that district.* Not long after their arrival a: 
named Tawake, of the Ngati-Tawhake Aapu of Ati-Awa from } 
tapu, but formerly of Kairoa inland of Lepperton, and others 
inland to a place on the north side of the Otaki river—to the tern 
then occupied by Ngati-Rau-kawa—to ao-kai, or steal food. A! 
party returned, Tawake remembered that he had left his pipe be 
and so went back to fetch it, when he was caught by Negati- 
kawa, who killed him with their tomahawks. Finding he did 
return, his companions went to look for him, and found and bre 
away his headless body to the coast where the migration was can 
Great excitement was caused by this death, and, as usual, reveng: 
determined upon. Messengers were at once despatched to Wai-k: 
ten miles to the south, where the main body of Ati-Awa was li 
The tribe arose at once and came to Otaki, where they atte 
Ngati-Rau-kawa in the open near their pa at that place. The] 
tribe was driven into their pa, in which at that time Te Rau-pe 
was staying, and was eventually reduced to great straits, for Ati 
completely surrounded the pa, and cut off all communication witl 
outside. Matters continued thus for some time until the feedir 
the many people in the pa began to become a serious affair, a 
was seen that if the siege continued much longer, the pa would 
to capitulate. Te Rau-paraha, who as usual took the most prom 
part in directing the defence (although he was fighting against hi 
allies), seeing matters begin to look very serious, despatchec 
messengers to bring down the Waikato tribes to his assistance. - 
meant at least a month or six weeks’ delay. The men travelle 
the coast, but were captured and killed by Ngati-Rua-nui. He 


‘ 
*See ante. Probably the ‘‘ Heke-hauhaua”’ was really the last. ‘ 
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jt two messengers, who travelled by way of the mountains, and 
my managed to get through their enemies, proceeding by way of 
; Whanga-nui river, Lake Taupo, and finally to Waikato. The 
lMssengers were successful in rousing these tribes, and a considerable 
ber of Waikato and Taupo people (the latter under Te Heuheu) 
wpe to Te Rau-paraha’s assistance. In the meantime the siege went 

At this time Ngati-Rua-nui, which tribe was assisting the Ati- 
a, wished to make peace; and for this purpose sent Tu-rau-kawa 
ml ten other chiefs to the pa to make overtures towards that end. 
Te Rau-paraha—in keeping with his usual character—incited 
ati-Rau-kawa, whilst the emissaries were in the pa, to kill them. 
ais was done, and thus died one of the most learned men, probably, 
it the Maoris have ever known. Tu-rau-kawa was a tohunga of the 
St rank, and a poet of no mean order. His compositions are full of 
jst interesting references to the ancient history of the people. As 
+ Maoris say, they show a greater knowledge of ancient history than 
iy others, and contain ‘all the wisdom of the Maori world.’ ”’ 
} The arrival of these reinforcements from the north altered the state 
jaffairs for a time and caused the Ati-Awa to withdraw from before 
pa at Otaki, and retire to Paka-kutu—a pa on the north side of the 
niki river, not very far from the sea-coast, and between there and the 
jngi-uru (or Whakarangirangi) stream.* The Ngati-Rau-kawa and 
sir northern allies now advanced and attacked Paka-kutu, which was 
upied by Ati-Awa, Ngati-Rua-nui, and Taranaki. Both sides 
fered severely in the fighting that ensued for two whole days. And 
nm Ati-Awa retreated to the south side of Otaki river to a pa of theirs 
med Hao-whenua, situated close to the site of the old accommodation 
use there. 

HAO-WHENUA. 
1834. 


In the fighting that occurred at this period both sides were well 
med with muskets. Rangi-pito says, ‘‘Then the enemy in their 
busands advanced against Ati-Awa in their ya at Hao-whenua, but 
Rau-paraha remained in his pa at Otaki, whilst Ngati-Rau-kawa 
d Waikato advanced to the attack—he was afraid of Waikato, kev 
ititia mo nga he o mua—(lest he should be killed on account of his 
mer evil deeds against that tribe). So the ope came on to Hao-whenua 
of bravado and anxious to exterminate Ati-Awa and their allied 
bes—Taranaki and Ngati-Rua-nui. The pa was held by the chiefs 
-whata (Hone), MHuri-whenua, Te MHau-te-horo, Raua-ki-tua, 
re-tawhangawhanga, Rangi-wahia, Tau-tara, Te Tupe-o-Tu, Te 
anu-toheroa, and others. It was a very large pa, palisaded with 


* The long, sandy beach outside Rangi-uru is named Pare-mata. Here were 
led two of the Ati-Awa by Pakiha and Manv-ariki. 
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pekerangi (the lower line) and kiri-tangata (the upper and inner | 
about two miles long (ste.) On the arrival of the enemy before tha 
three ngohi, or companies, were sent out by the pa to meet them, 
two hundred men fopu (four hundred), under Hone Tu-whata: 
Ua-piki, Rere-tawhangawhanga, and Huri-whenua as leaders. 
they went forth, and were given over to death by the guns (hati 
ratou katoa hei ngaunga ma te pu). As they went forth, those divis. 
under Hone and Te Ua-piki led the advance—the other two remaii 
in the rear as a whakahoki,* or support. Then the enemy fled, folla 
by Hone’s party. After watching his advance for some time, thes 
other ngohi gave chase also as a support—for by that time they kt 
it was a real retreat and not a feint. They only followed the en: 
as far as a swamp, however; and from there the enemy returne¢ 
their punis, or camps. The first attack on Hao-whenua was at an + 
and the victory lay with Ati-Awa. 

‘“‘The following day the enemy returned. They advanced by was 
Pahiko, which is the same place as Muka-kai, a place on the south | 
of Hao-whenua, where Hau-te-horo and Te Tupe-o-Tu were po 
with a small party of Te Ati-Awa. The enemy fell on them and ki 
most of them. This event occurred early in the morning. Ati- 
only got one man in payment for these deaths—one, Kuri, of Ta 
who was shot by Te Whaiaipo. Te Tupe-o-Tu was shot by Puke- 
ot Ngati-Mania-poto. Then the enemy came on towards the sea-sh. 
where they fell across a party of women belonging to Ati-Awa, ° 
were bringing food to the ya; many of these were killed, whilst sev 
escaped to their friends—na tana kaha ki te tahuti ka ora ai etahi— 
their powers of running did several escape). This occurred on 
beach at a place named Te Mahia, which was not far from Hao-whe 
pa. The enemy got on all sides and enclosed them, as it were. 1 
event occurred in the forenoon. 

“Then the enemy came on towards Hao-whenua, when Ati-é 
went forth in force from the pa to stop them. The two parties 
about a mile distant from the pa, when the firing commenced. At 
noon they came to close quarters, and here Papaka—younger bro’ 
of Te Heuheu of Taupo—fell, shot in the forehead (by Te Naeroa, s 
old Taiata of Ngati-Tama, and his death squared that of Te Tupe-o-" 
The Ngati-Tu-whare-toa, the Ngati-Mania-poto, and Ngati-Rau-k 
(the two first the allies from the north) suffered severely in 


* If the hunuhunu, or advance party, were driven back, then the matua, ort 
party, served us a whakahoki (to return, or, in fact, asa support), and they w 
then join in the advance. If any evil omen had occurred to the hunuhunu, sac 
a kohera (when the leading men turned to the left by mistake after he had cast 
spear of defiance at the enemy), then would the people say, ‘‘E! He tai ta 


Unuhia !””—(* Ah! There is the devil to pay! Withdraw ! (free translation) 


advance no further! ’’ 7 
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agement—toto ana a te ngaunga a te pu—(the ground was covered 
h blood through ‘the biting’ of the guns). The enemy then 
eated, carrying off Papaka’s body with them, but leaving the rest 
their dead lying in heaps on the battlefield. There were no other 
tn of consequence who fell there besides Papaka (haore he ingoa a roto 
ratou). 

“The enemy retreated under the cover of night, for evening had 
e by the time the fighting had ceased—it was in the month of 
rch—lest they should be seen by Ati-Awa, who had remained 
hing on the battlefield, but did not follow the retreating enemy. 
following is the order in which the Ati-Awa allies remained on the 
d:—Ngati-Tama, nearest the sea; then inland of them the sub-tribe 
i-tangata; then Puke-tapu; then Manu-korihi; then Otaraua; then 
ati-Rahiri; then Nga-Motu; then Ngati-Mutunga. After some 
e, finding the enemy did not return, they all went back to the pa at 
o-whenua, for they did not care to follow up the enemy in the dark 
fear of ambushes. The enemy retired to Pahiko, and thence to 
ir punts (camps) at Otaki, where was Te Heuheu, the head chief of 
po lake, to whom was shown the dead body of his brother Papaka, 
o had been persuaded to join in this affair by his elder brother. No 
equalled Papaka in arrogance; he was a fine, handsome man of 
at personal attractions and of an aristocratic bearing. Te Heuheu 
much cut up at the death of his brother, and proceeded to lament 
death in the following tangi :— 


Taku tirotiro noa i te hono tatai, 
Ka wehe koe i ahau! 

Te murau a te tini— 

Te wenerau a te mano. 

Taku manu tioriori 

Mo nga hau kopanga-rua ki te tonga 
Ko Te Tupe-o-Tu, ko Hau-te-horo 
Ka whakairi te toa. 

Rangahau atu ra 

Nga titahatanga ki Pahiko 

He kauterenga nui na koutou 

Nga taumata i Te Horo 

E whakamakuru ana ko aitua tonu 
Ko Tiki raua ko Te Toa, 

Ko whana-ihu, ko whana-rae 

Ko te tama i aitia 

E tera wahine, e tera tangata 

I whakatutuki ana 

I nga waitete a Tu-matauenga. 
Taku whatiwhati-ki ka riro, 

Taku poroporo tu ki te hamuti 
Taku wai whakatahetahe, 

Ki te kauhanga riri. 

He unuhanga a toa. 
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He rutunga patu, 

Na koutou ko ou matua 

Ki te one i Purua 

Ka whakina atu ra, 

Kia whana ai ou ringaringa, 
Kia hokai ai ou waewai, 
Hare ra, E Pa! 

I nga tai whakarewa kauri, 
Ki te uru, 

Tutanga pononga e, roto ia au, 
Kei te aha to hara? 

Kei nga hara tata nunui, 

A Tiki-maeroero 

Kei o hianga i tuku atu ai, 
Ka moe koe i te kino, 

Te Hoa—e—! 

To continue Rangi-pito’s narrative :—‘' Ngati-Rau-kawa, Waik 
and their allies now remained in their camp considering what t' 
should do. It was finally decided to proceed against Te Kenak! 
(a place near the mouth of the Wai-kanae stream, and close to a li 
lake there now—1897—covered by the sand hills), which was occur 
by that branch of Ngati-Toa under the chieftainship of Te Hike 
te-rangi, son of Te Pehi Kupe who was killed at Kai-apohia, So 
Island, in 1830. This branch of Ngati-Toa had divided off from th 
under Te Rau-paraha, because of the relationships of Te Hiko-o 
rangi’s mother to Ati-Awa. 

‘Tn the morning the fore, or scouts, went forth from Te Kenak 
pa, and discovered the advancing enemy” (who apparently | 
slipped past Hao-whenua in the dark); ‘ but nothing came of 1 
just then—the fight commenced later in the morning, and contim 
until the afternoon. During this engagement, Waikato made a d 
at Ngati-Toa (under Te Hiko), who were sent reeling backwards 
confusion, but none were hurt. As they retired they carried tl 
guns at the trail (raparapa toa te pu). They fell back on the m 
body of Puke-tapu, Manu-korihi and Nga-Motu” (who had apparer 
came to assistance of Te Hiko’). ‘Then Ati-Awa charged down 
the enemy, and Ngati-Mania-poto, Waikato and Ngati-Tu-whare. 
were worsted in the fight and fled right away. 

‘Meanwhile Hone Tu-whata and Te Ua-piki were engaged y 
Ngati-Rau-kawa. Ruru of the latter tribe distinguished himself 
flourishing about with his tomahawk; Rakatau and Hakaraia 
Ati-Awa) both fired at him, but missed him, being too excited tot 
aim. In this affair Waikato and their allies were on one side c 
hill, and Ngati-Rau-kawa on the other facing Wai-kanae. Hone 
his party of Ati-Awa repulsed Ngati-Rau-kawa. These fights 


took place on the same day, and on the following came the pe 
making by Nini. 
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‘Nini was a high chief of Ngati-Tipa, of Waikato Heads, and 
come down with the Waikato party to help Ngati-Rau-kawa in 
distress. After thé defeat of that tribe and their Waikato allies, 
came to the conclusion it would be well to make peace.” After 
hough both sides had scored against the other, Ati-Awa were 
ing the best of it. ‘‘It was now arranged that overtures should 
ade, and with that view Nini was despatched to Hao-whenua to 
the negotiations. On his arrival the usual feast was given by 
wa, and numerous speeches made. Then Nini declared his 
d, which was favourably received by Ati-Awa and their allies. 
requested that some one of rank should accompany him back to 
Ngati-Rau-kawa stronghold to set on foot the negotiations. So 
atu-kekeno (son of Te Manu-toheroa of Puketapu) accompanied 
on his return. After this thirty chiefs of Ngati-Rau-kawa and 
allies returned to Waikanae, where many speeches were made, 
the peace concluded. Nini declared this should be an enduring 
e; his final words to Ati-Awa on leaving were, ‘ Hed konei, EF Ati- 
(! E hore aue hoki mat. Ki te tae mai he iwi hei patu i a koe—kha 
.~—(‘ Farewell, O Ati-Awa! I will not return. If any tribe comes 
ake war on you, they will die’).* On Nini’s return home to 
kato Heads his father, Kukutai, approved his action. 

‘This peace was not ever broken by Ati-Awa; but Negati-Rau- 
a trod on it by attacking Ati-Awa at Te Kuititanga in October, 
(see Chapter XX.); and the Taupo people did the same against 
ti-Rua-nui at Patoka in 1841. 

‘It was shortly after Hao-whenua that the bulk of us (Ati-Awa) 
ed over to Port Nicholson to join our relatives there.”’ 


TIWAI AND POMARE. 

rising out of the fighting just described was the following 
ent, which is very characteristic of Maori life in the old days: 
i was a brother of Pomare (one of the young chiefs of Negati- 
unga of Ati-Awa at that time, afterwards to become a leading 
at the Chatham Islands, a nephew of Ngatata) and was killed at 
-whenua. After his burial, the brothers of Pomare’s wife (who 
named Tawhiti, and was a daughter of Te Rau-paraha) dug up 
ody and desecrated the grave. The perpetration of this indignity 
is brothers-in-law so enraged Pomare that he abandoned his 
, sending her and the two younger children back to her people, 


Te Whetu told me that after leaving the Hao-whenua ya, Nini advised that 
missaries should return by the inland road; but Ngati-Rau-kawa insisted on 
by the beach, where they fell into an ambush and some were killed. This 
ta hillock called Taranaki. But it requires explanation, after a peace just 
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while he retained the eldest. At this time Pomare was about ti 
years of age, and a fine looking man. He had taken Hera Wai-tt 
the daughter of Te Manu-tohe-roa (of Puke-tapu) as a wife. Topy 
sister of Rangi-haeata and aunt of Te Rau-paraha, the lady celeb» 
for her compositions referred to in Chapter XI., came to see Pog 
to try and heal the family quarrel, bringing with her Tawhitii 
two younger women—one of whom was another Topeora (afterw 
married to Te Hiko-o-te-rangi, Pehi-Kupe’s son) who was a daug 
of Mokau, or Te Rangi-haeata—and offered them all to Pomare. 
latter refused them with disdain, not looking at or speaking to 1 
on account of the indignity offered to his brother’s remains. WF 
upon, the elder Topeora threw off the cloak round her shoul: 
leaving only a very short mat round her waist, and commences 
pukana, or grimace, singing the following song :— 


Aue taku tane! taku tane! 

IT kukume kau ai taku kaki, ka roa, 

I kite pea te makau i tohoku, 

Ka whai ngaio, ka putere te haere, 
Whawhai, E Koeke ! te teke 

I whakapiria ki te ware-kauri 

Ka hua aii ara 

E kore e takatiti 

Te hua o te inanga ki waho na 

Ana! ka whatero te arero-pipi kei waho. 


The above was told to Mr. Shand and myself. Some time a 
Mr. Shand sent me the following note :—‘‘ Tapu-Hirawana (a Mo 
who knew much of the Ati-Awa history) recited to me Pomare’s lar 
—about 1843-4—when he went from the Chatham Islands to Well 
ton, and his former wife, Tawhiti, came to see him. She fell on 
neck lamenting most bitterly, whilst he was overcome by her affec 
after—it must have been—nine or ten years separation. In her so. 
she cursed her people for the separation, and also her then husl 
who was really a rangatira, though she called him a mokat, sayi 
was not like her first husband Pomare, who had always been kin 
her and had never maltreated her until the remains of Tiwai ° 
desecrated. At that time Pomare had buried some negro-head tob 
with Tiwai, and it was this that Tawhiti’s brother dug up and smo 
in the Maori ideas, equivalent to eating the body. So Pomare, | 
time, got the name of ‘ Nika-heti’ (Nigger-head). The lament Por 
sung was that of a Ngati-Mania-poto chief for his wife who had | 
inveigled by her Ngati-Tama brother named Te Whare-kura (who 
at the Chatham Islands) under the pretence of visiting him. V 
she did so, she was detained and given to another man of her 
tribe.” 


The celebrated Topeora, according to Rangi-pito, was a short wo 
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(at that time) plain, with mahunga-puru, or short, crisp hair, not at 

well favoured ; her mental qualities and her birth alone made her 

brated. ‘Ho Topeora, ko te aha? Ka pa ko Nga-rewai, ko te tamahine 

@ Ahuru”—(‘‘Topeora indeed! What of her? If it had been 
-rewai, the beautiful daughter of Te Ahuru, chief of Ngati-Apa! ”’) 
saying about this great lady, that enjoyed much favour about the 
her tribe, Ngati-Toa, occupied Kapiti. 

t was not long after the Ati-Awa removed to Port Nicholson, as 
ed a few pages back, that parties of them moved across the Straits 
join their fellow tribesmen who had already settled there—see 
pter XVI. 


ARYAN AND POLYNESIAN POINTS OF 
CONTACT. 


THE STORY OF TE NINIKO. 


By S. Percy SmIru. 


N “ Hawaiki,” more particularly in the third edition,* the atte 
I was made to show that the traditions of the Polynesian I 
pointed to India as their Fatherland—called by the Maoris Hawe 
nui, Irihia, Te Hono-i-wairua, Tawhiti-nui; and by Rarotong 
Atia-te-varinga-nui, ete. ete. The third name is properly né 
geographical term, but more in the nature of a descriptive o» 
expressive of the place where, and the fact of, spirits of the c 
foregathering with their ancestors in the ancient Fatherland. In) 
second name, Irihia, fancy might perceive by the aid of known le 
changes the name India itself. For example: ‘“‘r” and ‘“n”'! 
interchangeable letters according to Grimm’s laws; and if 
substitution is made in Irihia, we get Inihia at once. However, 
is not the place to follow this question up; we will merely add ~ 
the origin of the name India is from Sindh (or Sindhava), varioi 
given as meaning ‘“‘a river,” “a country,’’ and again, as «i 
moon-land ”’—i.e., derived from Sin, in which connection we easily 
Sina, and Hina, Samoan for moon, and Maori for ‘“ the woman in 
moon.’ The second part of the name, hava, may be the origin 
‘Hawa’ in Hawaiki. 

The point, however, to which attention is desired just now is tl 
If the Indian theory of a Polynesian origin is correct, and the tim 
the exodus from that country given in the above work is also near 
truth, the connection with the Aryan people should show in som 
the Folk-lore of the Polynesians. It is probable that this can 
shown in several instances, wherein the main points of the contact 
clear, whilst details must necessarily vary. Much of the Ar 
Folk-lore is known to the whole of the descendants of that ane 
people, in which we include our own English. But these stories 5 
from people to people, whose Aryan descent—at any rate so fai 
language is concerned—is fully acknowledged; indeed, perhaps, t tl 


* Whitcombe tie Tombs, Limited, Christchurch, 1910. 
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riations are greater than as between the Aryan and the Polynesian 
rsions—a point which is emphasised by a quotation given below. 

The Rig-Veda (or Rig-Veda-Samhita) says Ragozin in “Vedic 
hdia”’ “is, without shadow of a doubt, the oldest book 

the Eioak Ponaly of nations.”* It dates, according to Mr. A. A. 
acdonell, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford, in his ‘‘ History of 
nskrit Literature,” from probably 1500 3.c., though not quite in its 
esent form, which latter appears to have become fixed at about 
00 8.c. It is from this most ancient book, as quoted by the two 
thors above, and in Mr. J. F. Hewitt’s ‘‘ Primitive Traditional 
istury’’ and ‘‘The Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times,” that we 
all find the points of contact between the Aryans and Polynesians, 
ough apparently none of those authors are aware of the connection— 
robably never read anything of the subject from the Polynesian 
andpoint. By ‘‘contact’”’ it is not intended to infer that the 
olynesians are Aryans, but rather that the two races were once near 
eighbours, probably intermarried, and mutually affected one another’s 
ves, literature, and beliefs. 

As has been said above, we must not expect the exact details of 
e stories to be the same; but if the ruling ideas that govern them 
an be shown to be identical, the assumption is that they have a like 
irigin. And if so, it then becomes incumbent on those who deduce a 
lifferent origin for the Polynesians to show whence the latter derived 
heir truly Aryan ideas—nay :more, whence came Aryan words in their 
anguage, and whence some of their Aryan customs? It would bea 
ery bold prediction to make, and yet an exhaustive study may yet 
rove, that the Polynesian forms of these myths are the originals, and 
he Aryan versions only copies altered by the environment of those 
vho have handed them down. And further, it may yet come about 
hat the language in which these primitive Polynesian myths are still 
xpressed may turn out to be older even than that of the Rig-Veda. 
gut the time for pronouncing on either of these questions is not yet. 

To illustrate the Aryan contact, which is suggested above, we may 
rst take the following, as quoted from ‘‘ Vedic India, p. 90 :— 

“« Another play by the same poet, ‘ Vikrama and Urvasi,’ or ‘ The 
Tero and the Nymph,’ develops a mythical incident made familiar to 
s by a popular story from a similar source. A celestial nymph loves 
nd marries an earthly king, warning him, however, that she can abide 
rith him only so long as he will be careful she shall not behold him 
isrobed. For many years they enjoy unalloyed happiness, when her 
ompanions—the nymphs and spirits, who had sorely missed her— 
esolyed to bring her back by stratagem, and contrived by sending an 
pportune flash of lightning in the night that the condition of her 


* Italics are the authors, not mine. 
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existence on earth should be violated. In that flash she saw her] 
divested of his robes—and with a wail forthwith vanished. 
Vikrama mourned for her and sought all over the world until, af 
long, sorrowful wanderings, he found her, and they were miraculo 
re-united.” 

The author then points out that this suggests the Greek story; 
Eros and Psyche, as also Lohengrin, the knight of the swan, “‘in sp 
of a few circumstances being altered or even inverted, etc.,”” which 
shall see occurs in the Maori story, but not to so great an extent as 
cause it to differ from the Aryan story more than the latter does fr 
the Greek and North German. : 

The Maori story—of which there is more than one version, differin 
however, in no material point—is as follows :— 

‘Te Niniko was the name of a man who lived in very ancient da 
and who was much given to all kinds of enjoyment, such as gam: 
dances, etc., in all of which he excelled, and was altogether a ve 
gay and handsome young chief. On one occasion a Turehu ( 
Patu-pai-arehe—a fairy—in some versions), or celestial, or spirit la; 
saw him engaged in dancing and was immediately stricken with } 
charms, so much so that she fell passionately in love with him. Sk 
herself, was the most beautiful of all the Turehu. Now Te Nini 
dwelt in a house built a little distance away from the village, whe 
his relatives and friends lived. One night the Turehu lady visited 1 
Niniko, and he was so charmed with her beauty that he made her bh 
wife. After the lapse of some time, Te Niniko wished to exhibit h 
wife to his relatives and friends, but the lady would by no mea 
consent, as daylight would put an end to the conditions under whi 
their relationship existed. The lady used to stay with her earth 
husband all night, but before daylight appeared she absented herse 
only to return again after the shades of night had fallen. As tin 
passed, Te Niniko continued to urge that his wife should show hers« 
to his people, for he was very proud of her and her beauty. At le 
she said to him, ‘ Wait until my child is born, and then we w 
introduce it to its relatives.’ 

But Te Niniko did not heed the wish of his wife, nor the conditi 
on which she remained with him, and one day boasted to his people 
the beautiful wife he possessed. The people all demanded to see t 
lady at once and ascertain the truth of the story. Te Niniko repli 
to their demand: ‘You cannot do that, for she leaves me eve 
morning before dawn. There is only one way by which to accompli 
your wish ; if you stop up all the chinks in the house through whi 
the daylight can enter, then she will not know when it is morning, a 
will linger on awaiting it.’ To this the relatives and people agreé 
and set to work, completely excluding all light from the house. T 
next morning the lady awoke at her usual hour, but finding it st 
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irk again slept until the sun was high in the east. The people had 
jthered outside, and, urged by their desire to behold the beauty of 
° celestial wife, now opened the door, when the whole building was 
foded with light. The lady was greatly alarmed, and crying aloud 
ished out of the open door, and thence, after gazing wildly around, 
jmbed to the top of the house in sight of all the people, who 
claimed in amazement at her exceeding beauty. From the top of 
fe house the lady sung a farewell song* to her husband, Te Niniko, 
menting her separation from him, which was to be final, as he had 
sobeyed her wishes and broken the condition of their union, and as 
je finished, a dense komaru, or cloud, was seen approaching from over 
@ sea, which descended on the house where she stood, and enveloped 
br and the whole village in obscurity, and at the same time this cloud 
jok up the lady and carried her off, leaving Te Niniko lamenting his 
38.” 

Such is the Maori version as told to the writer by the Taranaki 
abe, and it will be acknowledged that it does not differ very materially 
om that of the Rig-Veda. The lady’s sisters are replaced by the 
usband’s relatives; the flash of lightning gives place to a flash of 
ylight ; and, practically, those are all the points in which the stories 
ffer. The environment of the story, the Maori house with its 
iaracteristic chinks through which the light appears, is in accordance 
ith the Maori standpoint. 

It may be suggested that as the Indian version is embodied in a 
lay, it was necessary to introduce the re-union of the couple to give 
ie story a finish in compliance with the usual rules of all romances; 
t that in reality and originally the story ended as does that of the 
‘aori—so it would appear from a paragraph in “ Sanskrit Literature,” 
ouch this is not quite clear. In the same work (p. 107) it is stated 
at Urvaci (or Urvasi)—the Turehu lady of Maori story—belonged to 
class of celestial water nymphs called Apsaras. ‘‘ Their abode in the 
ter Vedas extended to the earth, where they especially frequent trees, 
ich resound with the music of their lutes and cymbals. The Bramanas 
ascribe them as distinguished by great beauty and devoted to the dance, 
id play. . . . . Such an one was Urvaci.” The italics above 
*emine. The words are almost an exact counterpart of the Maori 
scription of the Patu-pai-arehe (sometimes called Turehu), and with 
hom mortals married, and who were fair in colour. Professor 
acdonell also says of this story (p. 119) . . . . ‘* The dialogue 
kes place at the moment when the nymph is about to quit her mortal 
ver for ever. A good deal of interest attaches to this myth, not only 
, the oldest Indo-European love story (the italics are mine), but as one 
hich has had a long history in Indian literature.” 


* Unfortunately this song is now forgotten, as is also the name of the lady. 
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In the brief version of the story as given by Professor Macdon 
the hero’s name is given as Pururavas. It may be perhaps altoge 
too fanciful an idea to see in this name another link in the st) 
Puru rawa in Maori means “ completely stopped up,” and is justs 
exact description of the stopping up of the chinks in Te Niniko’s ho 
described in the story above. 

The question whether the Aryan race originated in some part 
Asia north of the Hindu-kush Mountains and thence made their * 
through those mountains and the passes of the Himalaya into Ina 
or whether it originated in Scandinavia, does not affect the matter 
dealt with so long as the common origin of the Aryan speech 
acknowledged as the mother language of the Indo-European languag 
in which we find such stories as are quoted above embalmed as fos 
of a by-gone culture. In ‘‘ The Huxley Lecture”’ for 1909,* Profes 
Gustaf Retzius, in an able manner, emphasises this Scandinay 
origin of the Aryans but nothing that he says militates against 
unity of the language origin, and this lecture is the latest pronour 
ment on the subject. 

The above illustrates but one point of contact of Aryan : 
Polynesian Folk-lore, and not the closest. Later on we will sh 
that the Polynesian hero Tawhaki is no other than the Greek hi 
Peleus, and that this story was well known to the ancient Arya 
aud from them spread to (probably) all the nations descended fr 
them, and is still—in somewhat different forms—preserved among > 
Scandinavians, the North Germans, the Greeks, Albanians, and — 
Celtic Irish. 


* Journal Royal Anthropoligical Institute, Vol. XXXIX., p. 277, f. 


RUATAPU, SON OF UENUKU. 


ConTRIBUTED By Hare Honor, New ZeEavanp. 


O far as I am aware we have hitherto been unable to traditionally 
establish by direct adequate genealogical evidences that an 
stor of some twenty odd generations ago has living descendants 
ew Zealand, Rarotonga, and Tahiti. It appears to have been 
rved to Mr. J.T. Large, of Mangaia, Rarotonga, to show (Polynesian 
rnal, Vol. XV., p. 209) that in Ruatapu, the noted son of Uenuku, 
have such an ancestor, and one hastens to congratulate him on the 
arent fact. The traditional particulars which Mr. Large gives of 
much quoted ancestor, together with the extensive genealogy 
lynesian Journal, Vol. XII., facing p. 144), call for some response 
ur part to acknowledge the connection which he offers, and so to 
k a fixed stage in our past history. 
If is true that in the Journal the descendants of Turi (West Coast) 
m that their ancestor Turi left some island of the Pacific owing to 
rious disagreement with this Uenuku. It is also true that our 
ti-Porou cousins (Kast Coast) claim that their ancestor, this 
tapu, made his watery way to New Zealand by some supernatural 
ns as a result of a personal disagreement with his father Uenuku 
thing the use of a whalebone comb. Such has been the position 
erto. But in this tradition concerning Ruatapu’s life and local 
gs, furnished by Mr. Large, we find what appears as a convincing 
conclusive story, and that is what I wish to emphasize. One can 
regret—it is the critic who speaks—that such an important matter 
not recorded at least some fifty years since. But, perhaps, it is 
yet too late to show that it has been known at least that time. 
Referring again to the want of this adequate genealogical con- 
ion of some twenty odd generations ago, it should be noticed 
Mr. S. Percy Smith has made a brave attempt to show (Polynesian 
al, Vol. II., p. 29-41) that Whiro and Hua provide such a 
ection some twenty-three generations ago, but what is shown is by 
means conclusive. Speaking from the standpoint of the traditions 
yur Maori historians, supported too by genealogies, Whiro must be 
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assigned a place at some thirty generations ago, for, on the wh 
he is made contemporaneous with Toi, who lived some thirty; 
generations ago. That place of Whiro, upon which the Maori appr 
to insist, is quite supported by this Rarotongan table of Mr. Larg 
It shows Whiro, or the same man “ Iro-nui-ma-oata,” Whiro+: 
that is, as belonging to thirty-one generations ago. This geneal 
however, does not accord with the Rarotongan table in the Jout 
(Vol. VIII, facing p. 48), but that is a matter for Mr. Large.*’ 
this latter number of the Journals (Vol. I., p. 25-7, or Vol. VIIL., p, 
Mr. Smith remarks, referring to Uenuku, father of Ruatapu, and: 


contemporaries: ‘It is not clear from Maori history whether 
Uenuku is the same as the man with a similar name who livee 
Ra’i-atea when Turi left there.” I quote this as showing 


inconclusiveness of the matter hitherto, but, as a matter of traditi: 
fact, Uenuku, the father of Ruatapu, did occasion the hur 
departure of Turi to seek lands elsewhere. He was the (Maori) u: 
of Turi (Polynesian Journal, Vol. VII., facing p. 40). 

To proceed. I notice that the father is described as ‘‘ Uenu 
rakeiora.” I cite a paragraph from an epic as showing the propn 
of this Rakeiora connection, and will then set out our verifiable 
parallel genealogies :— 


Kei A-maru, 

Kei whakahua ko te tai 0 turi (te turi o te wae o Ruatapu 

Ka tata ki Tamatea-hua-tahi (ko te mea kua hua wawe) 

Kia kopania e Ruatapu (i kopania atu e ia ki tana turi) 

Kia puta “ Rakei-ora”’ (ta te wahine tuakana) 

Hei hou kokiri ména, e—i. : 

According to tradition Ruatapu married two sisters—nam 

Karika-tia and Karika-tapu. Now it so happened that both sis 
were being confined together and on the same night. So anxi 
however, was Ruatapu on the point of seniority, to have the ¢ 
the elder sister born first, that he deliberately with his knee (4 
impeded the birth of the child of the younger. In this way the ¢ 
of the elder sister became the first-born, and immediately after, the 
the younger sister was born. The first-born was named Rakei- 


* We have to observe on this point—the contemporaneity of Whiro witl 
period of Toi—that what Mr. Hare Hongi points out is perfectly true, so f 
Mr. Large’s Aitutaki table is concerned, but it is contradicted by the Raroto 
tables (see table end of ‘* Hawaiki ”), which makes Whiro a contemporary 0 
second Tangiia, or, in other words, that Whiro flourished twenty-six generé 
back from the year 1900, and not thirty-two. This is a point that has yet 
cleared up, and one in which perhaps Mr. Large may be able to materially 
us. The question is of great importance historically, for the period of these ar 


heroes are our only means of deducing dates in Polynesian history.—Eprror. 


i 
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the second Tamatea-hua-tahi (hua-tahi or first conceived—it should 
have been the first-born). The paragraph of the epic under notice 
j this traditional fact very clearly. It also shows the connection of 
ame Rakei-ora with that of Ruatapu, the son of Uenuku. But, 
®nuku-rakei-ora” (?): One has yet to learn that the name Rakei- 
is much used in the isles of the Central Pacific; Rakei and 
felora are both largely used in New Zealand. 

Here are the parallel lines—some very lengthy individual names 
ig abbreviated :— 


TONGA-TAHITIAN. NEW ZEALAND. 


Ane Uenuku-mai-tawhiti Uenuku-ariki 

spu==Tutunoa Ruatapu-nui=(Karika-tia) Ruatapu—Karikatapu 
=va=Te Nono Rakeiora—(Hopai) Tamatea-hua-tahi 

angi—Te Kura Tama-ki-tera Nukuroa—Tupaturangi 

‘a= Purei Tuara-titi Te Ha-tauira —Makura-ariki 
marae=Te Ti Poukeria Tama-ahua—Ruapokaia 
una—Uanuku Negarei Tu-maro-roa— Whatupokeka 
“kura=Te Akariki Taupure-Tama-ki-te-ra Koropanga—Ruahau 


Jpu-o-Rongo=Ka Tapu Puhi-moana-ariki Koropanga-iti—Manunui 
iki-tokoa Te Hau=Tauru-tu Tonga-roa—=Nuakaiahua 
Tauru-moko=Uhenga Turaukawa—Uenuku-pane 
a-ngutuapa Rahiri= Whakaruru Te Thipataua—Hinepaia 
Kaharau—Kaiawhi Tamahaere—Ruanga 
tukura Rongomai—Te Kahuwhero Uru-te-angina—Hi-tapairu 
riki-tokoa (II.) Matautu-rangi— Kotete Rangi-taua—Hinepua 
Te Reinga— Pare Rangi-maahu=Hau-tohi-kawa 
a Te Kuri—Utuutu Uru-wetea—=Tamawhero 
puna Te Rua-pounamu—Tarutaru Tonga-awhikau=Hinekiwi 


Kahu-whakarewa—TeWaihuka Puia—Te Rangi-mataaho 

i Te Tupua—Paua te Aniwa Tonga-awhikau—Te Mira 
oa-itupa Maumau Mange—Tamahiri 

a (ariki) Huhana Ruarangi—= 

jan adjoining line one more Hare Hongi Tama-kauere 

Ml auariki’’ is added.) (Nga-Puhi-Rarawa) (Ngati-Ruanui) 


ja these generations of Ruatapu descent we have a striking agree- 
and, if it were necessary, they could be supplemented from other 
ir tribal sources. 

© continue with Mr. Large’s story. it has already been stated 
our cousins of the East Coast aver that their ancestor Ruatapu, 
lof Uenuku, survived a supernatural voyage from the Central 
lic to New Zealand, where he landed, and appears to have been 
famed Paikea (Whale). It is further stated that he predicted the 
ing of a great wave which would inundate the land. Those who 
ed to save themselves were advised to flee to Mount Hikurangi. 
they did, and in due course the mountainous wave arrived and 
jt over the land. It is still referred to as ‘‘the tidal wave of 
apu,” Ze Tai o Ruatapu.* 


Practically the same story as to the wave, and the fleeing of the people to 
it Hikurangi (Ikurangi in Rarotongan), is told by the Rarotongan traditions 
to the dictation of Te Ariki-tara-are, one of the last great priests of 
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Our brethren of the North-western Coast have a similar 
equally old. It is to the effect that Nuku-tawhiti and his you 
relative Rianui, who, for the purposes of this enquiry, mat 
identified as Uenuku-tawhiti and Ruatapu-nui—for the perid 
identical and the names nearly enough so—had a personal disa/ 
ment. It arose about two houses which they happened to be bui. 
and finishing about the same time. The houses stood on each sii 
the mouth of the large river of Hokianga, and, as it happened, Ri 
had his finished first. He at once prepared for its cerem 
dedication—they were important buildings—upon which Nuku ¢ 
him to defer it awhile till his own was completed, then they migh 
dedicated together. Of course Nuku urged this on the scon 
seniority, but Riianui abruptly declined to assent to the propos: 
further submit to the authority. Rianui then, to show his indepen 
power (or mdna), under Tangaroa, over the sea, commanded or iny 
by karakia a whale to come forward into the Heads as a sign a% 
ceremonies of dedication. Ere long, a whale (tohoraha)* duly apps 
at the Heads, whereupon Nuku proceeded by means of counter-. 
cations to stay its progress, and soon a huge sand-bank thre 
way across the entrance and shut out the whale. Not to be divi 
from his object, Riiaénui lifted up his voice to Tangaroa in the nan 
his ancestor A-maru (see Journal, Vol. VII., facing p. 40). ' 
it was that a mountainous wave swept the whale over the bar and | 
up near the new house of Riianui. Thus it was that Rianui 
proofs of his mdna, at the same time defeating the spells of Nw. 
whom he never afterwards submitted. That estrangement conti 
between their successors and followers for some six generations, ~ 
they began to intermarry. That wave is still referred to as “TI 
i whakakiia e Maru-tawhiti,’’ or ‘“‘the sea which was raisec 
Maru-tawhiti.” The place where the whale was cast up is. 
known as ‘‘ Te Paraoa,” or the whalebone. A very slight variati: 
the story is published by Mr. 8. Percy Smith in a supplement t 
Journal (Vol. V., p. 4) of the Supplement. From which circumst 
too, the immediate descendents of Nuku are surnamed Ngaru 
Ngaru-roa, and Ngaru-pae-whenua, Papa-tahuri-iho, Papa-ta 
ake, ete. | 

These somewhat minute details are now given for a parti 
purpose. It is seen that in each of these two stories the you 
becomes estranged from the elder, and that something very mucl 
of the common in the water-world occurs. Now in the Ruatapu 


Rarotonga, but is there called after Ruatapu’s father Uenuku—i.e., Ze tai o U 
—see ‘‘ Hawaiki,’’ second edition, p. 192, where also will be seen the Rarot 
account of the displacement of the elder by the younger son.—Eprror. 


f 
’ 
* Whale is usually spelt tohord.-—Eprtor. i 
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omitted by Mr. Large we observe that the son of Ruatapu “ refused 
ly longer to submit to the authority of his father,” and an estrange- 
nt took place. On the same page (216) we also observe that 
uatapu devised a scheme for damming the Rierie stream,” which 
arikt Taruia was unable to carry out. ‘‘ Taruia then called out to 
atapu to dam the stream, which the latter accomplished, and the 
ter remained on the land. This performance showed the people that 
ruia would be ousted from his position by the superior craft of 
atapu,’’ which he eventually was. By what process Ruatapu 
ceeded we are not exactly informed. That it was a very strange or 
ere process we infer from the fact that ‘‘ Taruia got out of breath 
the attempt,” being too ‘‘short-winded.”’ So that in all three 
ries alike there occurs the same personal estrangement, the same 
ter supernaturalism, and the same triumph for Ruatapu. It 
pears evident that this minute agreement in each case must refer 
elf to one and the same original source. It is to be repeated that 
th New Zealand stories are undeniably old. If this Rarotongan 
ry can be shown to be equally old, the conclusion becomes 
esistable. As it stands, supported by its genealogical table, it 
ds to independently fix with a very large degree of certainty a 
int in our history of twenty-one to twenty-two generations ago. 
ere we may for the present leave it. 


‘the above Mr. Hongi seems to have overlooked the statements on page 200, 
Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. VII., where the identity of the period of 
Ruatapu and Uenuku as dedaced from both Rarotongan and New Zealand 
lines is shown, together with some account of the extraordinary wave that 
caused the people to flee to Hikurangi. It is true the long line of genealogical 
descent is not given there (to save space), but they are in our possession now. 
The generations in that paper were counted back from 1850. To reduce them 
to the year 1900, two more should be added.—Eprror. ] 


THE BREADFRUIT-TREE IN MAORI 
TRADITION. 


By James Cowan. 


HEN collecting songs and traditions from some of the 
natives of the Arawa tribe recently I happened across: 
allusion in a Waiata, which elucidates a passage in the commonly accep 
history of Tama-te-kapua that had been misleading. This reference: 
to the tree which shaded the house of the priest Uenuku, in Hawa: 
Maori songs crystallise in a remarkably accurate manner anci 
incidents and ancient names, and this is a good example of 
preservation of a centuries-old tree-name. The song is a lam 
composed and chanted by one Hinewai—a woman of the Nge 
Uenuku-kopako tribe—for Te Arakau, her grandson, who was kil 
at Ohinemutu, Rotorua, about one hundred and fifty years ago 
Ngati-Whakaue. She was living at Te Ariki, on the shore of Li 
Tarawera, when the news of her favourite grandson’s death reacl 
her, and she sang her song of lamentation which is well known in 
Rotorua villages to-day. This is a portion of the tangi :— 


Wawa tangi o te moana 

Ki Rotorua, 

Wawa tangi ki to tupuna, 

E wheoro iho nei i te rangi, 

Te kite au i to matenga, 

Ka whakaheke mai au i Tarawera. 


Rakau tapu o Hawaiki, 

O tera taha o Tawhiti-nui e, 

Ko te kuru-whakamarumaru 

O te whare o Uenuku, 

Ko aho-tea, ko nga pu-rakau o Te Arawa. 


Ko tou rite ia i tuaina 

Ki te toki nei ki a Hauhau-te-rangi, 

Ka hinga i te awatea na, 

Ka kino te kiri o Kahukura-i-te-Rangi e ! 
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TRANSLATION. 


Sadly the murmuring waters roll 

On Rotorua’s shores, 

Crying thy death-song to thine ancestors 
Whose fame sounds through the sky. 

I did not see thy death ; 

I was at Tarawera, and believed it not. 


Oh, thou wert as the sacred tree 
Of far Hawaiki, beyond the isle 
Of Great-Tawhiti, 
The breadfruit-tree that shaded Uenuku’s house. 
Thou wert as the trees cut down 
To build the Arawa canoe. 
The trees felled with the axe 
Hauhau-te-rangi. 
Thou’rt fallen in the light of day ; 
The glory of the heavens is dimmed ! 


The line in this song, which will particularly interest students of 
Hlynesian folk-lore, is that referring to the sacred tree of Hawaiki— 
Wkuru-whakamarumaru o te whare o Uenuku. 

| Uenuku is remembered as a great priest and chief who lived in 
jlawaiki (Tahiti), whose dwelling was shaded by a tree of whose fruit 
2ma-ke-kapua—the commander of the Arawa canoe—was said to 
ive surreptitiously eaten, having entered the garden on stilts (poutote) 
j order to prevent discovery. Now, in most Maori traditions, including 
le history of the Arawa written for Sir George Grey by the chief Wi 
aihi Te Rangikaheke and other Maori historians, this historic tree is 
oken of as a poroporo, which is the solanum—a common New Zealand 
be or shrub, bearing a red fruit called by the settlers ‘“ bull-a-bull,” 
imispronunciation of the native name. Tregear’s Dictionary gives 
loro as the name of a berry-bearing plant in Tahiti; this is is not as 
© as is known identical with the New Zealand poporo or poroporo.* 
he present song tells us what the tree really was that shaded Uenuku’s 
use—it was the suru, which is the general Polynesian name of the 
jeadfruit, that beautiful and useful tree which is so highly prized in all 
juth Sea villages, and which is often planted around the natives’ 
uses to give both fruit and shade. The Maoris have long forgotten 
hat the kuru-tree was; the word has been carefully handed down 
ough many generations—an example of the remarkable way in which 
icient words and names are preserved in song long after knowledge of 
eir significance has been lost. 


* So far as our personal observations go, the New Zealand poporo does not grow 
either Tahiti or Rarotonga, though in the latter island the New Zealand poro-iti 
bs grow, and is known by the same name ; it is also a solanwm, which shows that 
» Maoris recognised the genus, though so different in appearance.—EpiTor. 
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One other instance in which the kuru-tree is mentioned in Rote 
song occurs in a pihapiha-ko-kumara, or kumara-planting chant, rec 
tome by old Tamarangi of Mokoia Island, Rotorua. This chant 
repeated by the tohungas on Mokoia when the planting of the kw 
began each season. There is reference to Waeroti and Waerota,, 
legendary South Sea Island homes of the sweet potato, and the sarc: 
proceeds: ‘Though we have not here the fruit of the suru (te hua: 
kuru), spread out abundant is the produce of the hue” (the vegeté 
gourd). 


[The identity of the suru in Maori song with the breadfruit-tree of the I 
was pointed out in an early number of this Journal, but we cannot just now fin 
reference. Another quotation from a Ngati-Toa tapatapa kumara well supp} 
Mr. Cowan’s argument: Ze tau mai ai to hua kuru, Tina! Horahia! Oi !—Eprtm 


MAORI STAR NAMES. 


By Exspon Bsst. 


pre are a great many of our members who could assist in making up a fairly 
| xhaustive list of star names. The identification of them at present is very 
Jifficult indeed; but still the attempt ought to be made before it is too late 
fo get any further information at all. Few people perhaps realise how 
‘aportant this star-lore is. Nearly all systems of time and season measure- 
jhent originated with the motions of the stars, and many stories have been 
‘reserved in various languages about them. As an aid to finally settling the 
fuestion of the origin of the Polynesian people, such information would be of 
eat value. Two instances may be quoted: The Pleiades (Matariki) was the 
onstellation first used in the very earliest times in India to denote the com- 


hat country as it dues in New Zealand. This was followed by a ‘‘ three-year 
which started with the rising of Orion—the Maori name of which is 
autoru (er ‘‘ Three-year ’’), thus apparently showing a connection with this 
yncient Indian three-year cycle. Miss Teuira Henry, in Journal Polynesian 
society, Vol. XVI., p. 101, has set us all an excellent example by furnishing 
‘he Star names as known to the Tahitians. Cannot we do as well? This 
is an undertaking that might be accomplished by anyone who would take the 
lrouble to search through all the literature relating to the Maoris, extracting 
‘he star references and classifying them. Such information, if increased by 
he personal knowledge of those who possess any, might then be combined as 
whole and be printed.—Eprror. } 


HE person who essays to identify Maori star names of a verity 
| he wadeth in deep waters. 

‘Can any of our members give any information as to the above, 
we may be able to identify such names? I append a list of star 
planet names collected from Natives, but many of them do not 


ce: 
Matariki * The Pleiades 


* Possibly the following are names of some of the stars forming the constellation 
he Pleiades: Matariki, Mataroa, Matarohaki, Matawaia—all mentioned together 
old song.—Enp1rTor. 
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Autahi a 
Aotahi (?) | 
Atutahi \ Canopus 
Atutahi marehua 
Kauanga | 
Makahea J 
Kopu Venus as Morning Star 
Tawera ” ” ” ” 
Meremere-tu-ahiahi 7 » Evening ,, 
Puanga Rigel 
Puangahori Procyon 
Pou-tu-te-rangi Altair 

Antares 
Rehua Antares 
Se aed es A small star near Antares. 
Whakaonge-kai % - ya me 
Te Kahan Orion’s Belt 
Tautoru 
Te Kokota Aldebaran 
Mata-kaheru Constellation of Hyades 


Te Waka-o-Tama-rereti Tail of Scorpion 
Te Waka-o-Maire-rangi Part of Scorpio 
Te Mangoroa 


Te Ika-a-Maui Milky Way 

Te Ika-o-te-rangi 

Whanui Vega 

Tioreore One of Magellan Clouds 
Tuputuputu roe 9 9 % 

Poutini ? 

Takero ? 

Tama-i-waho ? 

Pipiri ? : 
Koro-takataka ? 

Tariao ? Jupiter / 
Te Hao-o-Rua P 
Takurua Sirius 

Takurua-whare-ana ; 

Takurua-parewai 4 

Rerehu ? Antares 

Patiki Coalsack 

Naha ? Coalsack 

Marere-o-tonga : 

ae Southern Cross ‘ 
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Parearau ? Jupiter 
Piawai iy 
Te Whetu-kau-po ? 
Ranga-whenua ? Mars 

¥ ? Jupiter 
Hotu-te-ihirangi ? 


In addition to the above there are other star names given by Mr. 
n White—as Kaiwaka, Wero-i-te-ninihi, Wero-i-te-kokota, 
1ako-tea, and Manako-uri. Again, in ‘Te Ika a Maui,” we find 
umber of star and star-group names (apparently), including Uruao, 
ro, Tapuapua, Whakaahu, Te Tuke-o-Maui, Te Whare-o-te-whiu, 
Paepae-o- Whaitiri, Te Wakopa (?)-o-te-rangi, etc., but the matter 
nis in a hopeless jumble; the Waka-o-Tama-rereti, for example, 
iid to extend from the Pleiades to the Southern Cross, whereas it is 
ely the tail of the Scorpion. 

Jolenso’s Dictionary gives Makehua as a star name, but then it also 
s ahipaipa—a fire for tobacco pipes—and divers other weird words, 
igh, through some strange oversight, the word ahimuttonchop is 
ited ! 
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TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


A Mzetrne of the Council took place at the Library, 4th May, 1910, when 
were present: The President, and Messrs. Parker, Corkill, Newman, Skinner: 
W. W. Smith. 
Correspondence and other matters were dealt with, and the following: 
members elected :— 
A. Leverd, Tahiti Island. 
T. W. Downes, Whanganui. 
Dr. Von den Steinen, President Anthropological Society of Berliz 
J. H. Burnett, Whanganui. 
T. Lambert, Wairoa, Hawkes Bay. 
A revised scale for the sale of back numbers of the Journal was passed: 
the following new papers were received :— 
The Occurrence of Moa in the Bush. W. W. Smith. 
Tarawhati. T. Tarakawa. 
On the Ari‘i in Tahiti. Tati Salmon. 


A meeting of the Council was held on the 24th June, when there were pres 
The President, and Messrs. Fraser, W. W. Smith, Parker, Newman, and Skinn¢ 
Correspondence was dealt with. It was notified that one of the mem 
ntended eventually to leave a large number of books to the Society. The folloy 
new members were elected :— 
Fred. W. Goding, U.S. Consul, Monte Video. 
Claude Weston, New Plymouth. 
The following paper was received :— 
On the Polynesian hero Rata in the Paumotu Islands. A. Lever 
Mr, Donald Fraser, an original member, was transferred to the Life Mem’ 
Notice was given of a proposed change in Rule No. 3, to be moved at the 
annual meeting, as follows :—‘‘ That Rule No. 3 be altered in the first line to1 


‘ The Society shall consist of one or more patrons,’ etc., in lieu of ‘ The Society 
sonsist of a patron,’ ’’ ete. 


HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF THE 
TARANAKT COAST. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


THE WRECK OF THE ‘“ HARRIETT.” 
1834. 
ANY of our Taranaki settlers know the name “‘ Harriett Beach,” 
but comparatively few of the later generation know the origin 
the name, and still fewer have ever heard particulars of the wreck 
ich gave rise to it. In what follows, the very full account given by 
. W. B. Marshall, R.N., of the proceedings that the wreck gave rise 
are abbreviated, for this work is very scarce. It is entitled, “A 


brsonal Narrative of Two Visits to New Zealand in her Majesty’s ship 
igator,’ A.D., 1834,” published in London 1836. The Maori account 
the affair also follows, as written by Te Kahui. This was the first 
asion on which H.M. Troops were ever employed in New Zealand ; 
ey consisted of a company of the Fiftieth ‘‘ Queen’s Own Regiment ” 
metimes called ‘‘ The Dirty Half Hundred,”) a regiment which also 
isted in the Native war of the sixties. Their operations on the 
ranaki coast in 1834 were not such as to add much lustre to their 
s, as we shall see. 

The “ Harriett ”’ was a barque of two hundred and forty tons burden 
gaged in whaling and trading on the New Zealand coast, and 
parently belonged to Sydney. New Zealand at that time was the 
eat whaling ground of Australasia, and was constantly visited by 
ips of many nations in pursuit of this industry. Mr. John Guard was 
e eaptain of the barque, which also carried a navigating officer— 
aptain Richard Hall—two mates, and twenty-three seamen, besides 
rs. Guard and her two children. They sailed from Sydney on 13th 
pril, 1834, for Cloudy Bay, Cook’s Straits, where Captain Guard had 
en employed in the trade for several years.* The following is Captain 
aard’s account (abbreviated) of the wreck, as stated before the 
xecutive Council of New South Wales, 22nd August, 1839, Governor 


*Mr. McNab’s ‘‘ Murihiku,”’ third edition, received long after the above account 
s written, first mentions John Guard as sailing from Sydney on board the 
Wellington ’’ for New Zealand in the latter part of 1823. 
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Richard Bourke presiding. It is given as an appendix to Dr. Marsha 
work. The wreck took place close to the Okahu stream—five m 
south of Cape Egmont (see Map No. 1) :—‘“ In proceeding from 
Nicholson to Cloudy Bay the ‘ Harriett’ was wrecked on the 29th Ap 
1834, near Cape Egmont. The crew—consisting of twenty-eight 
one woman, and two children—all reached the shore. About thi 
or forty natives came the third day after the wreck. We had m: 
tents on shore with our sails. The crew were armed with ten mus 
saved from the wreck. ‘The Natives soon began to plunder the wr 
and the things on shore. They showed no violence at this time, 
principal number not having arms. . . . On the 7th May ab: 
two hundred more Natives came down, who told us they came purpos: 
to kill us. . . . The following day they came quite naked andt 
least one hundred and fifty armed with muskets, the rest with spe¢ 
and tomahawks. . . . One of the crew had lived on shore abe 
thirty or forty miles from where these Natives came about six years, @ 
understood their language perfectly, and I also understood it part 
They told us plainly they came to kill us. They did not attack us un 
the 10th; they remained at night on the opposite side of a riv 
(Okahu), we continuing under arms. At 8 a.m. on the 10th they ca: 
and struck one of the crew with a tomahawk and cut him in ty 
Another named Thomas White they cut down and then cut off his le 
by the joints of the knees and hips. We immediately opened fire a 
engaged them for about an hour, and lost twelve men, and understc 
twenty or thirty of the Natives were killed. Later on they dug ho 
in the ground and fired out of them, leaving only their heads expos 
They closed on us and forced us to retreat, and they got possession 
my wife and children. They cut her down twice with a tomahawk a 
she was only saved by her comb. We were making our retreat : 
Mataroa (Moturoa)—about forty miles north—firing as we went. V 
met another tribe consisting of about a hundred coming to the wre 
They stopped and stripped us of our clothing, and we gave ourselves 1 
having expended all our ammunition. They detained us three or & 
hours, then sent us on to Mataroa with a guide. They put us int 
pa, where they kept us naked for three days, feeding us on potato 
On the fourth day the party (of Maoris) returned from the wreck. So 
of those who had taken our clothes returned some of them to us, @ 
several times offered us the flesh of our comrades. About a fortni, 
after they told us one boat still remained at the wreck, the other ¥ 
burnt. On my promising them a cask of powder, they went for 
boat, and finally allowed five men and myself to go away in her, leav 
eight men as hostages. After repairing the boat we left Moturoa 
the 20th June accompanied by three of the chiefs, and were two d 
and nights at sea before we got into Blind Bay, where we remained | 
night on account of the wind. We were visited by another party 


j 
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ives there and robbed of our potatoes and the only knife we had. 
se people belonged to Kapiti (7.e., some of Ngati-Toa). We were 
t days in reaching Cloudy Bay, arriving there on the 28th June, 
re we found Captain Sinclair of the barque ‘Mary Anne,’ who lent 
a boat, and from whom I procured some things with a view of 
rning to Moturoa to ransom those left. In Port Nicholson we found 
schooner ‘ Joseph Weller,’ and the master (Morris) took us on board, 
eing to call at Moturoa on his way to Port Jackson, to land the 
e chiefs and ransom our friends, but the wind would not allow of it, 
e were obliged to come on to Sydney. 
‘There are no Europeans living on that part of the coast except one 
er,* at Moturoa. The name of the tribe who have my wife is 
tteranui’ (Ngati-Rua-nui). . . . There are only about one 
dred Natives in all Moturoa; the tribes could not raise more than 
e hundred men altogether, and about two hundred muskets. 
ve been trading with the New Zealanders since 1823, and have lived 
ng them. . . . Before we were attacked, two of the crew 
rted to the Natives, taking some clothing and cannisters of powder. 
positive they supplied the Natives with the powder with which 
attacked us.” 
e will now follow Dr. Marshall’s narrative, abbreviated, however: 
Governor of New South Wales—Major General Bourke—after 
ining this information, wrote to Captain Lambert of H.M.S. 
lligator,” on the 23rd August, 1834, requesting him to proceed to 
rescue of the survivors—and on the 31st the ‘Alligator’ sailed, 
ng on board Lieutenant Gunton and a detachment of the Fiftieth 
im2it, in company with the Col. Schooner ‘Isabella,’ on board of 
h was Oaptain Johnston of the same regiment and another 
ciment of troops. Mr. Guard, Battersby as interpreter, and Miller 
ilot, accompanied the expedition. The two latter were landed on 
h September under a pa called Te Namu, belonging to the 
uti-Rua-nui tribe (séc., but should be Taranaki) to acquaint the 
ives with the object of the visit. It was deemed necessary that 
y should proceed overland to Waimate and Orangi-tuapeka, where 
woman and children were in captivity; the vessels sailed along the 
re and anchored there, and an attempt was made to negotiate the 


* The fact of Oliver being at Moturoa when Guard and his party arrived there 
7s that he did not accompany the other party with Barrett and Love when they 
doned Moturoa, and went south with ‘ Tama-te-uaua’ migration (see Chapter 
:.) He had probably remained behind with his Maori wife, and was either 
g with the refugees of the Nga-Motu tribe on Paritutu or Moturoa Island. 
Maori accounts also state that the chief of the party from Nga-Motu who had 
ge of Guard and party, was Poharama, who, in Chapter XIX., is stated to have 
‘taken away to Kawhia after the siege of Mikotahi. He must therefore have 
med to Nga-Motu with Ihaia Te Kiri-kumara prior to the wreck. 
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affair through Guard, who was, says the writer, grossly ignorant ob 
language. The following day at 6 a.m. (13th September) the ships 
across to Port Jackson or Gore’s Harbour, Queen Charlotte Sound. 
the 16th they returned, and on the 17th arrived off Te Namu and . 
off the two interpreters, who said they had been frightened out of 
wits by the Natives, and had consequently made for Waimate,: 
meeting a party of Natives who increased their fears by sayin 
Taranaki people were looking out for them to kill and eat them,, 
then took to the bush, but hunger drove them back to Te Namu. 
the 18th the ship was piloted by Guard to a harbour on the west sid 
Admiralty Bay, named Port Hardy. They left again on the 20th, 
and on the 21st arrived at Moturoa, where the Doctor describes Mike 
(the pa which was besieged by Waikato—see ante) and Paritutu: 
Main Sugar-loaf, which at that time was palisaded and inhabite: 
well as the minor rocks at its foot. Four Natives who came - 
Sydney were here put ashore, laden with rusty muskets, flints, pow 
and ammunition, and the eight sailors left here by Guard were td 
off. The ships then proceeded to Te Namu, on the 24th, and attem: 
to land, but ‘the surf was too great; but they learned that Mrs. Gi 
was in the pa. On the 28th, the sea having subsided, a part; 
seamen, soldiers, and marines landed on a beautiful beach in face 
high cliff, the top of which was crowded with Natives, whilst tw 
them advanced to meet the landing party—one of whom (Oa 
announced himself as the guardian of the woman, and ready to 
her up on payment of the ransom (a cask of powder promised by 
interpreters). Instead of receiving this he was instantly sei 
dragged into the boat, and sent off to the “Alligator,” and on the 
out he was brutally wounded with a bayonet. He jumped overbo 
but was recaptured after receiving a bullet in the leg. On gaining 
deck he fell down in a faint through the effect of his wounds. — 
Doctor found ten wounds on him made with bayonets, one of whic 
thought would prove fatal. (See Kahui’s account.) 

The landing party then went up to the pa, which they found dese: 
and the party then divided into two to pursue the fugitives. In 
meantime an attack was made on the boats, which the Natives suece 
in securing and plundering with the exception of one, which 
midshipman in charge managed to get away with. On the retu 
the two parties after a fruitless pursuit, they occupied the pa (Te Na 
a very full description of which the Doctor gives, and shows it to 
been a very strong place. He says that on the only two sides whe 
was practical to escalade it, projecting stages had been erected | 
breastworks, behind which were great heaps of stones ready as mis 
to be cast down on any invaders. The landing party now proceede 
make themselves comfortable for the night in the pa. At daylight 
following morning, the 29th September, in consequence of a rec 
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le by Guard, @ party was sent out to reconnoitre some huts he had 
, but returned without seeing any people; whilst the picket left at 
pa reported a large number of Natives had been seen to the 
hward, with whom Captain Johnson tried to open communications, 
on coming up with them the interpreter was sent forward to speak 
them, the Doctor accompanying him. They found the Natives 
nd a strong breastwork, on the top of which stood a Native 
ndishing his tomahawk and addressing his comrades. They learnt 
Mrs. Guard had been removed to Waimate, and laughed at the 
of that pa being taken, and accused the English of treating Oaoiti 
-o-hit, as. the Doctor calls him) very badly and declared that he 
been killed. From the Natives they got back some of the things 
m from the boats, but failed to make them believe that Oaoiti was 
alive, or to secure an exchange of prisoners. Oaptain Johnson then 
red to Te Namu and set fire to the pa and the palisades, which 
e completely destroyed. The party now returned on board. The 
or says all the officers were disgusted at the brutality practised 
nst Oaoiti by Guard and the boats’ crew. 

On the 30th September the ships removed to opposite’ Waimate, 
the boats were sent ashore, the Natives crowding the heights and 
two pas of Ngaweka and Orangi-tuapeka; Mrs. Guard was 
ight down to the beach, and was distinctly seen warning her 
verers off, for she knew that the Natives intended treachery, whilst 
Natives called out “‘Haere mai! Haere mai!” and commenced a 
dance. The boats returned at 3 p.m. without effecting a landing, 
after having put ashore the young fellow who voluntarily came on 
id at Te Namu, so that he might inform his countrymen of the 
ty of Oaoiti. At 5 p.m. another boat was sent in to try and learn 
esult, as the Natives were seen in excited groups evidently discus- 
the situation, but nothing was effected. 

Dn October 1st two boats were sent in with Oaoiti whose anxiety 
b released lent him sufficient strength for the occasion, though his 
ads would have been sufficient to have killed outright an European 
ys the Doctor. He stood up when the boat came within hearing 
harangued his people, on which numbers waded out, bringing with 
1 in a canoe Mrs. Guard and her infant who were soon safely on 
d the ship. ‘‘She was dressed in native costume, being carefully 
loped from head to foot in two superb mats, the largest and finest 
er saw; they were the parting presents from the tribe among whom 
nad been sojourning.” * She stated that after her removal from 
amu, she had been in the custody of Waiariari, the principal chief 
he tribe, who, on seeing the firing from the boat, had forcéd her out 
he pa and taken her to some huts, where they passed the night, and 


See Te Kahui’s narrative infra. 
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the following afternoon they arrived at Orangi-tuapeka. One of 
Natives, under the impression that Oaoiti had been killed, snapped 
musket at her, but it missed fire, and on his trying a second time 
turned the muzzle away and rushed to Waiariari, who ordered the : 
to desist. She expected death in retaliation for Oaoiti, but beyond s 
threats they treated her as before. On the arrival of the news of Oa 
safety by the other young man, they all said, ‘‘ Let the woman go,” 
on the night of his return everybody gathered to hear of his advent 
on board amd his description of the ship. Oaoiti now had his wo: 
dressed, and after putting on all the clothes that had been given to. 
was sent ashore, his friends wading out to meet him. 

Whilst the boats lay outside the surf after landing Oaoiti, supp; 
signs of treachery were reported by Battersby (the interpreter) } 
Lieutenant Thomas returned on board still leaving Mrs. Guard’s ¢ 
child with the Natives, who were, they said, awaiting his owner to) 
him up. At 1 p.m. the senior lieutenant again approached the sh 
when a musket ball whizzed over his head, fired from Waimate pa, 
on the return of the boat to the ship, this having been taken as a si) 
of defiance, the drums beat to quarters and both vessels commenc 
furious cannonade at the two pas and the canoes on the river, wi 
lasted three hours. When the firing commenced, the Natives hoist 
white flag twice, but with no effect, and soon after a tall Native gc 
a house top and held up the little captive and waved the white 
The cannonading, however, continued. The Natives displayed! 
utmost fearlessness and ran about on the beach tracking the shot,: 
occasionally returning the fire from the ship. The Doctor says 
‘‘ Having crushed all the canoes that were in sight, busied ourse 
with shooting at a rock, and wasted a large amount of ammunition ° 
no beneficial result, we stood out to sea once more.” 

On October 2nd the ships again anchored at Port Hardy and rema: 
there till the 5th, when they returned to Waimate, and on the 
October, at 11 a.m., the gig was sent in to demand the child, but witl 
result. At 1.30 another attempt was made, when the Natives brov 
the child down to the beach, but apparently merely with a viev 
drawing the boats away from a better to an inferior landing pl 
On October 7 the boats went in early, and a Native, who said 
belonged to Kapiti, voluntarily came off and said the owner of the c 
would bring it off himself if an officer was sent ashore as a hostage 
proposition which Captain Lambert declined. The Kapiti man ha’ 
been put ashore with some presents, the ships put to sea again. 3 

On October 8th six officers and one hundred and twelve men, inclu 
sailors, soldiers, and marines, were landed without opposition at a b 
about two miles south-east from Waimate, together with a six-pour 
the first gig being sent to lie off the pa with a flag of truce. So 
the party reached the top of the cliff, the Natives met them and ae 
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esire to settle the affair amicably. Some of the party being still 
on the beach, there suddenly appeared to them about a dozen armed 
ves, headed by a stately chief, bearing the captive boy on his 
der; behind him came Oaoiti. One of the sailors snatched away 
child and ran off with him, and immediately a firing from his 
ades on the beach took place, followed by those on the cliffs, upon 
unfortunate Natives who had brought the child, who retreated 
ily, some falling as the shots took effect, whilst others sheltered 
dthe rocks. All this time the flags of truce were flying, says the 
or. The two officers of the 50th, Captain Johnson and Ensign 
ght, did all they could to stop this insane firing, and only after some 
succeeded. ‘“‘ Nothing can justify so foul a deed of blood,” says 
octor. It was then decided to retire to the boats, but a shot from 
atives having been fired, it was determined instead to advance, and 
atives were driven before the advancing party, some men being 
ded and a young woman killed. After an hour’s march the party 
ed an old fortification called ‘“‘ Oberakanui,” and a mile beyond 
they arrived before Waimate and Orangi-tuapeka pas, when a 
commenced from the latter, aided by a party concealed in some 
wood below. The Doctor gives a description of the two pas from 
point they had then reached, which shows them to be very 
resquely situated (see Plates Nos. 18 and 19). The places were 
abandoned as the English arrived, and the Doctor describes with 
t admiration the cool, stately retreat of the chief, who he supposes 
Waiariari, from top to bottom of the pa, loading and firing on his 
ies as they poured volley after volley at him, without hastening his 
He effected his escape safely. Both pas were now rushed, and 
ritish Ensign was soon seen floating on top of Waimate as a token 
e ship of their success. The Doctor then enters into a long 
iption of both pas, from which we learn that they were places of 
natural strength situated on the sea-cliffs and cut off from the 
by ravines, with a fine stream of water (the Kapuni) separating 
1. They were crowded with houses, and the store-houses full of 
isions. 
3efore evening Lieutenant Thomas visited them from the ships, but 
s his boat in so doing, so all the party had to remain in the two pas 
the night, during which the whole place was nearly burned down 
g to the carelessness of the men. 
in the 9th the sea was too rough to attempt embarking the force. 
ng the course of the day the men discovered the head of some 
rtnnate Kuropean, which, strange to say, neither Mr. or Mrs. Guard 
snised. Who could this wanderer have been? Perhaps a runaway 
or convict from Kapiti, where there were several at this time. It 
not until the 14th October that the sea was sufficiently smooth to 
, of the approach of the boats to take off the members of the 
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expedition. Before leaving both pas were burnt to the ground, 
Doctor’s narrative is very lengthy and gives many details of inte) 
and he winds up with some just remarks upon the unnecessary lox 
life and property, and the bad judgment displayed all through! 
conduct of the affair, in which the reader will perhaps be incline 
agree with him. The ships called in at Kapiti on the 12th October, 
after interviewing Te Rau-paraha, sailed for the Bay of Islands, w 
they arrived on the 24th October, 1834. 

Having given the official relation of the Harriett affair, we will! 
hear what the Maoris say, as written by Te Kahui some fifteen y 
ago. After describing the rejoicing of the Taranaki people at 
discomforture of the Waikato tribes before Waimate (as related im 
Chapter), the writer says, ‘‘So Mata-katea and his people remaine 
their pa at Nga-teko (or Nga-ngutu-maioro at Waimate), and 
Taranaki and Ngati-Ruanui were proud of their feats of arms ag: 
Waikato. They remained quietly at their pa for many days, and 
came news that a ship had been wrecked at Okahu, not far from Rai 
(near Cape Egmont). Mata-katea and his people at once went to 
scene of the wreck, and on their arrival he and his own particular pe 
of Taranaki commenced to save the casks of powder. They secured 
casks, whilst Ngati-Ruanui turned their attention to the other ga 
they did not secure a single cask of powder for themselves; and 
they became angry and commenced to kill the ship-wrecked crew, 
were camped on the shore. Six of these people were killed, but Tara 
did not see this deed done. Ngati-Ruanui were about to kill a we 
named Betty (Mrs. Guard), and two blows had been made at her, v 
a man of Taranaki, named Oaoiti, seeing what was going on, ru 
up and warded off the finishing stroke, so that it missed its object, 
then the woman was taken away by Oaoiti. He then shouted or 
Taranaki that the white people were being killed. The man who 
wounded the woman followed with the intention of finishing his w 
but she and her children were taken by the Taranaki people under 
protection. Mata-katea shouted out to those who were followin; 
the white woman, ‘ Return hence, all of you! If you persist I wil 
at you!’ The Taranaki people now all crossed the Okahu rive 
Pari-moto, where it was resolved by the chiefs that if Ngati-Ru 
followed them they would be fired on. They did advance to the opp 
side of the river, when Mata-katea again told them to retire and 
attempt to cross the river. 

“Upon this Ngati-Ruanui retired, and then made ovens in whit 
cook the bodies of the white men they had slain; but before he 
be done, Mata-katea went over with a party and burnt the bo 
The Ngati-Ruanui people were much vexed at this, for their desire 
been to eat them. Thus Betty and her children were saved, but 
husband (Guard) had gone to Nga-Motu, or away in one of the 
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\‘Then everyone proceeded to help themselves to the goods from 
wreck. Some made native ovens and attempted to cook flour, 
ur and soap, all in one mass, but when the ovens were uncovered, 
ugar had melted and disappeared, the flour was still white, and the 
a mass of foam. They tasted it and found it very bitter.”’ 
gemu Hukanui Manaia, who was present at this scene, told me that 
first thought the flour was some kind of sand, and threw a lot of 
vay. But when they discovered the soap, they concluded they had 
e across the real food of the white men, but on tasting it found it 
Hibly bitter. One genius then suggested it was so because it was 
poked, and hence the cooking described by Te Kahui. Great was 
~ disappointment on opening the ovens to discover nothing but 
#1, and many were the sarcastic remarks made as to the peculiar 
%s of a people who could live on such stuff! 
#‘ As for the gold and silver coins found ”—says Te Kahui—“ they 
jnot know what they were, so used them for draughtsmen, and 
ly threw them away into a swamp. The powder and other goods 
» stored in the was, or underground store-houses at Okahu pa. 
#‘ After a stay of about two weeks the whole of the Maoris returned 
| ga-teko and Waimate, taking with them Peti (Mrs. Guard) and 
i children, for whom Ngati-Ruanui had ceased to have any 
ghts.” 
We Kahui’s account of what follows confuses the several attempts to 
jre Mrs. Guard’s escape, so it is not repeated here. He says that 
jn she was taken to the boat, her Maori women friends, sisters of 
liti, dressed her up in three valuable cloaks—two korowat, and one 
wat, besides giving her a greenstone eardrop. He adds that 
. Guard was very apprehensive that some evil would befall Oaoiti 
in he waded out to the boat, and frequently warned him not to go 
fnear—with what result we have seen from Dr. Marshall’s account. 
the bombardment of Waimate pa, only one man named Pohokura 
killed by a fragment of a shell, according to Te Kahui. We learn 
a paper published in the ‘ New Zealand Mail,” February, 1891, 
Oaoiti was killed at Waitotara by a raiding party of Whanganui 
1834. The paper is entitled ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Old New Zealand; 
ading Voyage to Whanganui in 1834.” 


LOCATION OF THE TRIBES AT THE END OF 18384. 


(Our story has now reached a point which carries us away from 
anaki, properly so-called, for the wars of the first thirty years of 
nineteenth century had left the whole of the country extending 
» Mokau river on the north to Patea river on the south practically 
out inhabitants. At the end of 1834 there were a few of the 
Awa people still refuging on the Sugar-loaf islands, and on 
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Paritutu mount, a small number of the Taranaki tribe under 1 
chief Mata-katea were still in the neighbourhood of Waimate, wi 
few of the Ngati-Rua-nui tribe scattered about their large territon 
isolated forest villages. But this large district, a few years previc 
the most thickly inhabited of any part of New Zealand, was 
practically without inhabitants. The bulk of the people were gath' 
towards the south end of the North Island, from Manawatu to. 
Nicholson, whilst others of the Taranaki people were in sla 
amongst the Waikatu and other northern tribes. Many of the 
Coast tribes had crossed Cook’s Straits and settled at Queen Chart 
Sound, D’Urville Island, Nelson, and the West Coast of Tasman ] 
Ngati-Toa, under their redoubtable chief Te Rau-paraha, still 
Kapiti Island as a stronghold, with some of his people living on 
opposite mainland, having for their neighbours and allies the powe 
tribe of Ngati-Rau-kawa, which by this time held the country f 
Manawatu to Otaki, under their principal chief Te Whata-nuii 
Tohe-a-Pare, which was his other name). Nearly the whole of 
tribe had abandoned their homes around Maunga-tautari in) 
Waikato country and had come south to join Te Rau-paraha. Se 
of Otaki were large numbers of Ngati-Rua-nui and Ati-Awa,* andi 
latter tribe also occupied Port Nicholson together with some of | 
Taranaki tribe. Here, also, were many of the Ngati-Tama of Pouta 
the bulk of whom, not very long after the defeat of Ngati-Kahung 
at Pehi-katia in 1830-31, had abandoned Wai-rarapa and returnec 
Port Nicholson, their Ati-Awa allies following them early in 1: 
whilst some of the tribe were living at Tai-tapu, on the west sid 
Tasman Bay, with part of the Ngati-Mutunga and other Ati-é 
tribes. 
The original owners of the country now occupied by these mig: 
tribes had almost disappeared before the exterminating policy of 
Rau-paraha, in which he was seconded by his allies from Tarai 
and Maunga-tautari. The Rangi-tane were in Wai-rarapa and 
sounds of the South Island; Mua-upoko were living in the Tare 
mountains, or refuging with Rangi-tane, whilst a few were still w 
the protecting care of Te Whata-nui of Ngati-Rau-kawa, who app 
in this age of utter barbarism to have been one of the few great ol 
in whom some spark of humanity remained as a redeeming feat 
The Ngati-Ira of Port Nicholson were practically extinct, as were 
tribes formerly owning Tasman Bay and the north coasts of the S 
Island. { 


Nor did these migrant tribes live a very peaceable life an 


* As late as 1893 the following hapus of Ati-Awa had representatives still 1 
at Wai-kanae, near Otaki:—Negati-Rahiri, Manu-korihi, Ngati-Uenuku, N 
Tuahu, Kai-tangata, and Otaraua; some Taranaki and a few Ngati-Mai 
Whareroa—near Parapara-umu. 
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bmselves; there being constant outbreaks, quarrels, and troubles. 
il tribal enmities came to the surface every now and then and led to 
fws and constant ill-feeling, keeping the country in a turmoil. The 
pes were in a constant state of restlessness engendered by their 
joderings and the abandonment of their ancient homes, and were 
idy at any moment to accept new ideas of conquest and migration. 
#nce we learn (from Mr. Shand) that the Ati-Awa of Port Nicholson, 
ing heard of the Navigator Islands through some one of their 
yple who had been on a whaling voyage, were seriously discussing 
} means of obtaining a ship and proceeding thither to the conquest 
1 occupation of that group. Had they succeeded in their project, 
belief is that, with their training, and fully armed with muskets 
jthey were by this time, they would have conquered the group, 
withstanding the fine fellows the Samoans are. But this idea was 
iinged for another, which they carried into effect, as we shall shortly 


TE RAU-O-TE-RANGI’S SWIM. 

}This old enmity of tribe against tribe is well illustrated by the 
jowing incident, which occurred soon after the battle of Wai-o-rua 
M824. Living with Ngati-Toa on Kapiti Island were some of the 
Jati-Mutunga people (of Ure-nui, North Taranaki), who, whilst 
ynected with some members of Ngati-Toa, had often been opposed 
them. It will be remembered that when Te Rau-paraha migrated 
im Kawhia in 1822, it was Ngati-Mutunga that gave him and his 
bple a home for the time, and bore a conspicuous part in assisting 
i) to defeat Waikato in the great battle of Te Motu-nui (see Chapter 
.) One of these Ngati-Mutunga was a chief of some importance, 
med Te Matoha, who had taken part in the battle of Te Motu-nui ; 
eed, had been instrumental in the deaths of the Waikato chiefs Te 
akai and Mama, and in consequence his family incurred the ill-will 
he Waikato tribes, who would have been only too ready to utilise 
first opportunity of wreaking their vengeance on him or his family. 
will be remembered that in that great battle, although Ngati-Toa 
e doing their utmost with the powerful aid of Ngati-Mutunga to 
eat Waikato, they had many relatives amongst the latter tribe. 

At this time Te Matoha’s daughter Te Rau-o-te-rangi was living 
§Kapiti, when there arrived rumours of a Waikato war-party on 
hr way to attack the island to secure some revenge for their defeat 
Te Motu-nui. Te Rau-o-te-rangi’s slave dreamed one night that 
| Waikato would succeed in killing her mistress; so the latter 
hained on her guard, and with the intention of leaving the island 
the first opportunity. One evening the slave saw some canoes 
roaching ; so Te Rau-o-te-rangi, taking her little daughter Ripeka 
her back, went down to the water to swim across to the mainland 
join her relatives there. She was first (says her daughter) 
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submitted to the ritual observances of the old-time Maori, and all 
necessary karakias repeated to ensure success in her undertaking, , 
to secure immunity from the dangers of the sea, such as sha 
taniwhas, etc. She would not take a canoe for fear it should be: 
by the enemy ; so started away with her little daughter on her t 
on her long swim, and battled against the waves with a brave ha 
and finally succeeded in crossing the Straits, which at the narroy 
part is over four miles wide, and where she landed at Te Uruhi ( 
miles south of Wai-kanae, near where a white man named Jeni 
had his home) is somewhat more. Here she stayed until her hush 
(who was also a white man, then absent at Cloudy Bay) returned. . 

Much has been made of Hinemoa’s swim to Mokoia Island, Roto2 
but considering the rough waters and the danger from sharks, ete... 
Rau-o-te-rangi’s swim was a much greater undertaking. 

Te Matoha’s uncle (Te Ra-ka-herea) married Waitohi, sister 
Te Rau-paraha, and consequently, according to Maori custom,, 
Rau-paraha was a great-uacle to Te Rau-o-te-rangi, who made 
daring swim. 

THE OHARIU MASSACRE, 
1835. 

The above massacre occurred about the year 1835, but it is diffi 
to fix the date exactly. The causes leading up to it were these: 
will be remembered that the Mua-upoko people had treacheror 
killed several of Te Rau-paraha’s children in 1822 at Papa-i-to: 
(see Chapter XV.) Although abundant ufu had been taken for th 
deaths, and the unfortunate tribe almost exterminated, the wily 
chief still bore them bitter animosity; indeed, but for Te Whata- 
probably none of them would at this time have remained alive. Ohi 
is a little bay directly west of the city of Wellington, on the shore 
Cook’s Straits. At that time it was occupied by some of the Ati-A 
Ngati-Tama, ete.; all of whom, however, shortly after this ti 
moved over to Port Nicholson and resided at Rau-rimu—a vill 
that was situated just at the junction of Molesworth and Mur 
Streets, Wellington. During their occupation of Ohariu, the n 
Whanganui chiefs Te Mamaku and Pehi-Turoa, with some of ¢ 
Feople, also resided there, But they could not have been presen 
the massacre. 

I quote from Mr. Travers * the account of the massacre as my n 
are deficient. ‘ But it is clear, nevertheless, that although Te E 
paraha refrained from directly molesting them (Mua-upoko) he 
not unwilling to join in any indirect attempt to exterminate them, 
we find on one occasion Wi Tako (of Ati-Awa) in conjunction 
some of the Ngati-Toa chiefs—having been instigated by ae 


* Loc. cit., p. 88. 
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) so—invited the whole of Mua-upoko to a great feast to be held 
ariu; upon some one of the numerous pretexts which the Maoris 
y so well how to use for engaging in festivities, it having been 
wiged beforehand that the guests should all be murdered and eaten. 
(bait took, notwithstanding the advice of Te Whata-nui, who, 
justing the reasons assigned for the festival, cautioned the 
-upoko not to attend, predicting some disaster to them. 
frithstanding this caution, upwards of one hundred and fifty 
aded the festival, all of whom were slaughtered and their bodies 
H consigned to the ovens; but this was the last great slaughter of 
kind that took place.” 

Wgati-Tama was the tribe that took the most prominent part in 
jaffair, and their head chief Te Puoho (whom we shall shortly 
9 to deal with more particularly) was present. Though no doubt 
ng a principal part in the massacre, it is related of him that he 
Jayoured to save a number of unfortunate Mua-upoko, some of 
m were related to his latest wife, who belonged to Mua-upoko. 
Matter of fact he saved her brother Nga-whakawa, whose wonderful 
ney will be alluded to later on. Many of these murdered people 
relatives of the celebrated Whanganui chief, Major Képa Te 
i-hiwi-nui, our loyal ally in the Maori war, and whose mother 


fa Mua-upoko woman. 


KAPARA-TE-HAU. 
1835. 


he date of the above event is difficult to fix exactly, but in all 
ability it was before the exodus to the Chatham Islands; old 
i Taki says it occurred at the end of January or beginning 
‘ebruary. It will be within the recollection of my readers that 
‘au-paraha had inflicted terrible punishments on the southern 
Negai-Tahu at Kai-koura, Omihi, Kai-apohia, Port Cooper, 
Onawe at Akaroa, thereby naturally incurring the bitter 
osity of that great tribe or tribes; which, as the visits of 
ypean traders became more frequent to the south of the South 
d, were gradually acquiring arms and ammunition, and thereby 
ng themselves in a position to take the first opportunity of 
hg out some of the defeats they had suffered. But over and 
e the general animosity prevailing against Ngati-Toa an incident 
‘red just at this time which accentuated this feeling, and when 
time came, as it shortly did, Ngai-Tahu sprang to arms to 
ie their wrongs. Just about this time a Ngai-Tahu man of 
importance named Tu-mataueka (a great-uncle of T. Parata, 
) visited Kapiti in a whaleship, and whilst there was so seduced 
ne charms of the Ngati-Toa women that he swam ashore from the 
where the local people, urged by the barbarism that then 
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prevailed, killed him in cold blood. This was a murder, ¢ 
according to Maori ideas, and demanded revenge at the ear 
opportunity. : 

“About this time,” says Judge Mackay,* ‘‘ an apportionmen 
the land (of the north end of the South Island) was made amongst 
tribes who had assisted Te Rau-paraha and the Ngati-Toa in: 
conquest of the Middle Island. To the Ngati-Toa was apportic 
land at Cloudy Bay and at Wairau,t and they settled with their c 
Rawiri Puahat at Te Awa-iti (in Tory Channel, then and afterw) 
a large whaling establishment), Queen Charlotte Sound; and som 
Ngati-Toa with Ngati-Awa also settled in Pelorus Sound (Te Hoie 
and Ngati-Koata (of Ngati-Toa) with the tribes called Ngati-Haum 
and Ngati-Tu-mania settled at Rangi-toto (D’Urville’s Island). 
country in the neighbourhood of Takaka and Ao-rere (west sid: 
Tasman Bay) was occupied principally by Ngati-Rarua (of Ngati-’ 
and Ngati-Tama” (of Poutama, near Mokau). 

Now Te Rau-paraha occasionally visited his tribesmen at Wai 
and other parts, and one of these projected visits became know 
Ngai-Tahu. They ascertained that a party of Ngati-Toa had alre 
arrived at Kapara-te-hau (the lake some twelve miles south-eas 
Blenheim, called Grassmere) for the purpose of catching the youn 
the Paradise ducks, and that Te Rau-paraha was expected. Messeni 
were at once despatched from Kai-koura to the southern Ngai-T 
to arouse the tribe, who responded in force. Old Paora Tak 
Ngai-Tahu—then living at Kai-apohia, since dead—described ¥ 
followed, at an interview I had with him in 1894. He wasa’ 
eighty years old at that time, and had been one of the young wari 
engaged in this affair. ‘ Ngai-Tahu came in force one hundred } 
seventy fopu (i.e., three hundred and forty) men in six canoes, w! 
were all waka-unua, or double canoes capable of holding itt 
seventy paddlers each. The expedition started from Te Waka-rat 
or Port Cooper; the people there supplying two canoes, as alsc 
each of the settlements at Akaroa and Kai-apohia. They came al 
up the coast as far as Wai-harakeke (seven miles south of 
Campbell), where they went ashore and camped, sending on a 
some scouts (about six or seven miles) to Kapara-te-hau to find 
Ngati-Toa were to be seen. The scouts arrived at an opport 
moment, for they beheld several canoes approaching from the direc 
of Port Underwood. Hastening back to the main body with a 

4 


+ Now the site of Blenheim. 


¢ Not to be confounded with Te Puoho, as Mr. Travers has often | 


§ Probably the Ngati-Toa sub-tribe, the full name of which is Negati- 
whakatere-taniwha, so called to distinguish it from Ngati-Haumia of Ati-Aw: 


*As quoted in A.H.M., Vol. VI., p. 120. | 
| 
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y made their report, on which the whole force arose and travelled 
}ss to the outlet of the lake where it runs into the sea at Te 
juparu, and here, hiding amongst the tall flax bushes, they laid in 
mush for Ngati-Toa. They waited until most of the latter were 
bre and then fell on the astonished Negati-Toa, and succeeded in 
ng a number of them (three hundred, says Paora, but no doubt 
is an exaggeration), whilst only forty escaped by swimming to 
we of the canoes that were still afloat. Old Paora himself caught 
nata-ngohi, or first victim, a woman of Ngati-Kahu-ngunu who 
j with Ngati-Toa, but he spared her life. Amongst those who 
ped was Te Rau-paraha; he was seized by the flax cloak he wore 
me of Ngai-Tahu, but by a violent effort he burst the strings of 
garment, leaving it in the hands of his would-be captor, and 
hing into the water swam off to a boat which formed part of the 
4, but finding it full he dived off and got into one of the canoes, 
}so escaped with the others. It is related that finding the canoe 
fady full, he threw one of the crew overboard to make room for 
self. 

Whe principal chief of Ngai-Tahu engaged in this affair was 


Hkau, and the others were: Karaki (or Nga-rangi), father of 


Maha; Te Rangi-a-moa, Noho-mutu, Te Ngaro-whakatomo, Kuau 
ther of Harutu), Kahu-tua-nui, Katata (Ngatata), Tu-auau, 
fgata-hara, Tama-nui-a-rangi (father of Paratene), Kai-nawe, 
be-hou-nuku, and Hara-nui. The principal persons of Ngati-Toa 
bd were: Te Ara-hore, Te Tuki (killed by Tu-te-hou-nuku), Te 
gi-angaanga-nui (killed by Hui-te-ketekete), and Rangi-tara- 
nga (wife of Te Tipi).” 

[are Wetere Te Kahu also refers to the above incident in his paper 
ished in Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. X., p. 98, which is 
ically a repetition of that of old Paora Taki’s given above. But 
former adds the names of the Ngai-Tahu hapus engaged, as 
ws :—Negati-Kuri of Te Rua-hikihiki, Ngati-Moki, Ngati-Pahi, 
Negati-Tuahu-riri; and gives the following names of chiefs not 
ioned by Paora:—Tu-hawaiki, Paitu, Makere, Haere-roa, Karetai, 
ba Te Koea, and Tira-kapiti. No doubt these were the chiefs of 
most southerly contingent, and consequently most interested in 
ring ww for the death of Tu-mataueka, killed by Negati-Toa at 
iti—see ante. 

O-RAUMOA. 

After the flight of Ngati-Toa, the Ngai-Tahu forces hastened back 
ai-harakeke, where they had left their canoes, and launching 
, immediately came on to the north past Cape Campbell (Te 
aka), and then made all possible haste after Te Rau-paraha’s 
y, which had gone into Port Underwood (Native name, Whanganui 
Kakata), a distance of over thirty miles from Cape Campbell. It 
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was the morning after Te Rau-paraha’s escape that the Ngai-Tl 
force, flushed with victory, landed at the head of the harbour ' 
found that Ngati-Toa had only just left by the old native track 1 
led over the ridge by O-raumoa to Opua, at the head of Anapu, 
bay on the Tory Channel. The pursuers at once gave chase and eu 
up with Ngati-Toa posted on the ridge, when a battle immediay 
ensued, which ended in Ngati-Toa having to retreat to the shore 
Anapua, Tory Channel. From here Te Rau-paraha either cros 
himself or sent messengers over the straits to Port Nicholson for hi 
In response two very large canoes, manned by a number of Ngati-7 
Ngati-Rau-kawa, Ati-Awa, and Ngati-Mutunga, crossed over to 
help of the others in Tory Channel. Thus strengthened, the ah 
proceeded to attack Ngai-Tahu, which tribe were apparently 
occupying the ridge at O-raumoa, and a series of fights took pl: 
Ngati-Mutunga, on one occasion, made a dashing charge led by; 
Kaurapa (brother of Raumoa), but were badly beaten by Ngai-Ta 
who killed the leader of the charge. Tu-te-hou-muku (soni 
Tama-i-hara-nui, who had been so barbarously killed by 
Pehi-kupe’s wives, see Chapter XVI.) was the leader of Ngai-T! 
in this affair, and their ngert, or war-song, commences with, “H/ 
tete te kakariki! 7, t, t, e, ia /” for which I am indebted to Mr. Sha 
Old Watene Taungatara of Ati-Awa told me that Ngai-Tahu w 
greatly elated at this defeat of Ngati- Mutunga, and said, ‘‘ We thou 
this was a tribe of warriors, but now we see they are not so.” 

Paora Taki says that after the defeat of Ngati-Mutunga they 
Ngati-Toa retreated to a bay (Anapua, on the shores of Tory Chan: 
where the opposing parties occupied the two ends of the beach, 
were followed by Ngai-Tahu, and several fights occurred there. 
adds that Ngati-Toa and their allies numbered four hundred fight 
men, all armed with muskets, whilst his party had only th 
blunderbusses. Tare Wetere says, “This was a great battl 
Ngai-Tahu at one end of the beach, Ngati-Toa, Ngati-Rau-ka 
Ngati-Rarua, and Ngati-Mutunga at the other, just over a po 
There they fought and Ngai-Tahu killed many chiefs of the 
Ngati-Mutunga suffering especially. Very many on Te Rau-para 
side were killed—one authority says seventy men—but very f 
that of Ngai-Tahu. When the powder and ball of Ngai-Tahu ¥ 
exhausted they concluded to retire, but were pursued by Te Rau-para 
This was at night. After reaching Port Underwood they took to tl 
canoes, and at daylight the pursuers were seen following in » 
canoes. The Ngai-Tahu canoes were now put about with the nid 
of fighting the enemy at sea, but when Ngati-Toa saw this mover 
they were afraid; they turned about and fled to their own dist 
Kapiti, and Ngai-Tahu returned home, which ended the campai 

* Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. X., p. 90. 
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| As Ngai-Tahu passed round Cape Campbell the sea was very 
igh, and one of the canoes capsized, when Tu-te-hou-nuku (already 
erred to) was drowned. Then followed an incident peculiarly 
nori. When the fleet arrived at Kai-koura some of the relatives of 
+ drowned man set upon the crew who had escaped and killed several 
tw for the loss of their chief. This is a peculiar law and has often 
pn recorded, not only of Maoris but of other Polynesians. 

| There is an incident connected with these fights which I have found 
yy difficult to place in its proper position—I quote it below, from 
. Shand (Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. I, p. 94). Watene 
jungatara, a reliable authority on Ati-Awa history, says it occurred 
pn after the defeat of Ngati-Mutunga at O-raumoa, and if 80, it is 
»bable Ngati-Toa and their allies followed up Ngai-Tahu beyond 
jpe Campbell. He says, ‘‘The combined forces returned across 
Nok’s Straits at once to attack Ngai-Tahu.” (This was after Te 
u-paraha had escaped from Kapara-te-hau and the fight on 
faumoa ridge.) ‘On landing in the darkness at Wai-harakeke 
§ven miles south of Cape Campbell) they were so eager to attack the 
yai-Tahu that some of the Ngati-Mutunga—Te Whare-pa, Riwai, 
ju-pata, Mohi Nga-waina, and many others—together with the 
ibple of other tribes, took the wrong track in the darkness, luckily 
Ngai-Tahu, who, finding their enemies were in force, began to wail 
mud in prospect of to-morrow. The attacking party heard them 
itinctly but were unable to get at them till day dawned. Meanwhile 
» Ngai-Tahu managed to get away silently in their canoes, which 
parently, in the darkness, had not been perceived by Te Rau-paraha’s 
ty, and made good their escape, the attacking party finding only the 
nes of their fires early in the morning.” 

Judge Mackay also says (A.H.M., Vol. VI, p. 121. 

fter procuring reinforcements, Kee Toa bared in pursuit of ne 
rai-Tahu, whom they came up with at Wai-harakeke, where a fight 
sued, the Ngai-Tahu getting the worst of it. The Ngai-Tahu say 
by gained the victory, and that not only was this attack unavenged, 
tf on a subsequent occasion they successfully conducted an expedition 
hinst Ngati-Toa in the neighbourhood of Port Underwood, where a 
mber of that tribe were killed, whose deaths have never been 
pnged,”’ etc. etc. 


For the final expedition of Ngai-Tahu to Queen Charlotte Sound, 
ders are referred to Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. X., p. 99. 
thing, however, came of it, and not very long after a formal peace 
s made between Ngai-Tahu and Ngati-Toa, which has not since 
bn broken. During this last expedition Taiaroa, the well-known 
ef of Otago, separated from the main body and proceeded to kill all 
» Rangi-tane people he could find in the Wairau Valley. Twenty 
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people were captured by him; of these, five men, four women, 
two children were killed, the others enslaved, whilst many others y 
driven away inland. These latter remained in hiding in the mount 
for many years, and it was not until 1841 that the survivors, some 
or twelve in all, were found living at the head of the Wairau go 
They were brought out to the coast by some of their own people, | 
by this time the white man had settled on the shores of Cook’s Stre 
and they were no longer in danger of their lives.* 


TE PUOHO’S WEST COAST (SOUTH ISLAND) RAID AND HIS DEATH. 
1836. 


Te Puoho was at this period the head chief of the Ngati-Te’ 
tribe, whose home, it will be remembered, was originally in 
Pou-tama country directly south of Mokau, but through the fortu 
of war they had to abandon their country, and were, about 1835, liv 
at Port Nicholson, Massacre Bay, and other places at the north enc 
the South Island. We last met Te Puoho at the Ohariu massae 
described a few pages back. From there he had apparently, in 
summer of 1835, gone to live with his fellow tribesmen at Te Taita: 
Massacre Bay; for, so far as can be ascertained, he was not at F 
Nicholson when the rest of the tribe left for the Chatham Islands 
the end of 1835. 

But before relating the expedition which led to his death, I y 
insert here his pedigree, as supplied by Hanikama Te Hiko to - 
Native Land Court, presided over by Judge H. Dunbar Johns 
through whose civility I am enabled to print it. It is important as 1 
only one yet published showing a direct descent from one of the er 

of the ‘ Tokomaru ” canoe that came fr 


Taste No. LVI. Hawaiki to New Zealand about 1350, 

25 Tiotio as we have now reason to believe, possil 
Kinokino a hundred years prior to that de 
Tama-te-iho-rangi — : k : l } 
aor ae xception was taken recently to | 
Hape statement in Chapter VII. hereof, un 

20 Hapa the heading ‘‘ Ngati-Tama,” that t 
Rakei-koko tribe derives its name from Tamacil 
Rakei-whane toroa of Te Arawa tribe, and Tama-h 
serine ORM moa, shown in the marginal table, 1 
testa eta declared to be the eponymous ances' 
Te Koko I have three very good authorities for 
Hikawera statement, amongst them a very old n 


i 
“Told to me by the late John Tinline. 


t Tama-hou-moa, from whom Ngati-Tama are said to take their tribal a 
He had two other sons, Raroa and Ueha ; 
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(fama-nui-te-ra of the Ngati-Tama tribe itself, so without 
further evidence I am not disposed to 


¥ -tai-kat ; : 

Oe tak withdraw the statement in Chapter VII. 
ave Mahuru The lady shown last on the table was the 
We Uru-o-Tu wife of Hare Matenga; she is commonly 


Whanga-taki — Hine-wairoro called the New Zealand ‘‘ Grace Darling ” 
pe uoho from her bravery in saving the crew of a 
Bae ttene wrecked vessel some years ago. She died 
Wuria Matenga : : 

i in April, 1909. 

There are naturally but few particulars 
of Te Puoho’s celebrated raid, for only 
yr persons survived it. It is said to have consisted of a 
jidred fighting men and some women of Ngati-Tama and 
Jati-Mutunga of Ati-Awa. They travelled from Massacre Bay by 
§ terribly rough country of the West Coast of the South Island 
far as the Mawhera, or Grey River, where they fell in with 
he of their own tribe, under Niho, who, after his raid down this 
jst in 1828, had settled down there. From some notes gathered 
ym the old Maoris living at Makawhio, in South Westland, by 
{. G. T. Roberts, late Chief Surveyor of that district, I cull the 
Jowing brief particulars of Te Puoho’s doings on that coast. It 


> ee 


> ec 


2st Whanganui Harbour—when Te Puoho was arranging his 
bedition, and evidently fearing that the Poutini-Ngai-Tahu of 
bstland, who were then under Niho’s protection, would suffer at Te 
oho’s hands, Niho hastened on to the Grey River, where most of the 
yple were then living and with whom he himself had settled. He 
Jt two fortified pas, one at the south spit, Hokitika River, called 
Jhina-pua; the other at the south side of the Mawhera, or Grey 
rer, ata place named Ka-moana-e-rua. On Te Puoho’s arrival he 
nted to fight with Tuhuru (who had been a prisoner to Niho on the 
er’s first expedition to these parts, as related in Chapter XVI.), but 
10 prevented it and would not even allow Te Puoho’s party to enter 
pas. Te Puoho had over a hundred men, Niho over two hundred. 
After a short stay, and being reinforced by some of Niho’s people, 
Puoho continued his march as far south as Awarua, over two 
odred miles in a straight line from the Grey River, and very much 
ger by the sinuosities of the tracks and coast-line they would have 
ollow. ‘The few Ngai-Tahu Natives inhabiting the extreme south 
of that coast no doubt suffered from this hostile incursion in the 
al manner, but there are no details extant. From Awarua the 
ty returned on their tracks, and then from the Haast River Te 
oho took advantage of an old Native track then existing to cross the 
ithern Alps into the head of the Makarore (wrongly called on the 
ps Makarora) River, down which and along the eastern shores of 
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Lake Wanaka he passed to the narrow neck of land between that | 
and that of Hawea, about half way up Lake Wanaka. Here} 
expedition first came in contact with the Kast Coast Ngai-Tahu, f 
this place a few families were then living—probably engag 
fowling, for I think no Maoris ever lived there permanently—som: 
whom were killed, others taken prisoners. ‘‘ Amongst the prisone’ 
says Judge Mackay (A.H.M., Vol. VI., p. 117) “‘ was a boy, the so 
the chief person of the place, whose name was Te Raki. The fat 
with his two wives and other members of the family were then on} 
banks of Lake Hawea (the isthmus separating the two lakes is a 
about two miles wide here). To secure them and prevent the possibi 
of the news of their proceedings reaching the ears of the rest of 
tribe, they sent two of their party with the boy asa guide; butt 
contrived to prevent his father being taken unawares, and the lat: 
a powerful and determined fellow, killed both the men sent aga: 
him, and escaped with his family.” 

For a good deal that follows I am indebted to Mr. Justice Chapm: 
who has sent me his notes on Te Puoho’s expedition taken some ye 
ago. ‘* Rawiri Te Maire’s narrative of the march of Te Puoho throw 
Otago. Rawiri was older than Tare Wetere Te Kahu” (who has m 
than once been mentioned in this narrative, and who was a learned n 
of Waitaki, South Canterbury), ‘‘ whom I once proved in the Nat 
Land Court to have been born about 1820, as he took part in the fig 
against Te Rau-paraha at Oraumoa in about 1835” (see ante) “ wl 
he was not big enough to carry a Brown Bess musket, but usec 
smaller gun.” 

‘‘ Rawiri says, ‘When I was a boy I lived with my father and 
people at Lake Hawea. We fled from that place and came down 
Waitaki River to the sea, and never returned.’ (See this route depic 
on the map forming the frontispiece to Dr. Shortland’s South 
Districts of New Zealand, 1851.) ‘We all fled from Te Puoho, y 
had come over from the West Coast and captured several peopl 
Lake Wanaka. A boy named Puku-haruru escaped and brought. 
news over to Lake Hawea. He was roaming about when he discove 
Te Puoho’s party. The latter sent one of his warriors with the t 


whom Puku-haruru managed to kill,* and then got away to Hay 
with the news that the Wanaka people had all been taken at Makan 


Te Puoho had about a hundred men with him. These are the 
of the people he captured at Lake Wanaka; there were ten of sae 
Whakarihariha, Omaeke, Te Kohu-tu, Whakaetieti, Puna-i-ere, Pita 
Pirimuna-mai-waho, and two children, who were killed and eaten.” 

Mr. Roberts’ old Maori informants supply a variant to this stor 


The version Mr. Percy Smith has is probably more explicit. F.R.C. (See 


“The part of the narrative about killing this man was obscurely tra T 
below from Mr. Roberts.) = 


j 
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ows, though it appears rather to mix up two events :—‘‘ Te Puoho 
t over the Haast Pass to Lake Wanaka, where he met a lot of the 
go Maoris who had come there to catch eels. Te Puoho took two 
dren, a boy and a girl, killed, roasted, and then ate them! When 
mother saw this she cried and tore her clothes, and went away to 
ect men to kill Te Puoho. They had also taken some of the people 
slaves, amongst them two brothers, and these men were sent out 
h four of Te Puoho’s party to catch eels. Having succeeded they 
le an oven to cook them in, and just at this time one of the brothers 
le a sign to the other, and then they fell on Te Puoho’s men, killing 
ire of them, the other escaping back to his own people. The two 
Mhers then made their way down country and gave the alarm.” 


!To continue Judge Chapman’s account :—‘‘ ‘These were all taken 
Makarore. From Taki-karara (which was the name of a settlement 
WRoy’s Bay, then finally abandoned, so Topi told me—it was the 
cipal settlement) were taken Te Mohene, Te Ao-tukia, Tia-tira 
fwoman), Pinaua, and Hine-te-kohu-raki (a woman). It was 
ise people who showed Te Puoho the way to the south; they are 
all dead [but], their families still live in the south: the 
femans at Waihao; one at Stewart’s Island, Mrs. Brown (Kutia). 
@ are wrong in thinking that Rakiraki was there; he had left a 
ir before. It was his brother who was there.* 


¢«From Lake Wanaka Te Puoho, with all his people and his 
oners, marched up the stream called Orau (Cardrona). Tara-puta 
bunt Pisa) is the mountain on the left or east side of the Orau stream. 
m there they went up the mountain called Tititea, a name which is 
fen to the whole of the range east of Lake Whakatipu and round by 
head of the Shotover River to Lake Wanaka. Thence they followed 
stream, also called Tititea (Kirtle Burn), to the Kawarau River, 
ning the outlet to Lake Whakatipu. After crossing the Kawarau 
followed the course of the stream called Papa-pini (The Nevis), 
hh comes down from the south at the back of the Kawarau 
thntains (The Remarkables). It is wrong to say they went down 
olyneux by means of rafts of flax stems—mokrhis’ (as narrated by 
Shortland, Joc. cit.) ; ‘they never went down that valley. From 
a-pini they went across the south end of the Kawarau mountains 
down to the flat called Takere-haka, at the south end of Lake 
akatipu, where Kingston now is. From there they went down the 
ey (where the railway now runs) to the Mataura River, and followed 
river down to Pukerau.’ ” 


[he above agrees almost exactly with the route described to me by 


* This referred to a statement I had heard that one of the fugitives was a 
known man, then still alive, commonly known as Lakitap (Raki-tapu), who 
at Port Molyneux, about whom many myths had gathered. F.R.C. 
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T. Parata, M.P., and others, a few years ago, and although a 
rough road to travel, is not so impracticable as that down the Clu 
as described by Dr. Shortland in the work quoted above. 

Judge Chapman continues: ‘‘T. Parata supplied me with. 
following information as to the march of Te Puoho and party dow 
Mataura (from information presumably gathered from one of 
Puoho’s wives, who was alive at Timaru in 1865). When the 
came to Whakaea (wrongly called on the maps Waikaia) they surpn 
an eeling party of Ngai-Tahu, twelve in number, just at the junc 
of that stream with the Mataura. Not one of them was killed, 1 
were all taken along by the tawa. These people had accumulatee 
immense stock of eels, which now provisioned the whole party.” 

Up to this time the party had been nearly starved, the prince 
food being the so-called wild cabbage, or korau, the ¢¢ roots, and ai 
wekas, and were so reduced that when they sat down to rest, with lL 
loads on their backs, they had difficulty in getting up again. 

Whilst camped at Whakaea, one of the elderly men of the p. 
wandered away in search of food and never returned to his compani: 
who were too weak to go in search of him. In 1863 a shepherd for 
near here the skeleton of a man with a taiaha along side of him. ° 
was told to Mr. Parata by the shepherd, and he afterwards found’ 
from one of the Ngati-Tama prisoners named Pete Patu-rau, who 
been saved at the Tuturau massacre by a young man of Ngai-T' 
and afterwards became his wife, that these were the remains of 
wanderer, who would be known by the taiaha. It is said this wor 
was one of Te Puoho’s wives ; she lived at Moeraki for many years 
had children by her husband—no doubt the same woman mentio 
by Judge Chapman above. 

Not far from the place where the tawa camped, and a little lo 
down the Waimea Plain, was, in former days, a thicket of kor 
shrubs of a size sufficient to make a shelter for camping. | 
Ngai-Tahu used to frequent this part occasionally for the catchin; 
birds and eels, etc. As Te Puoho’s party came in sight of this 
they saw smoke ascending. Carefully concealing their movem: 
they approached and suddenly rushed the place, capturing a nut 
of the people, as related by Judge Chapman supra. But the taua m 
the mistake, or were unfortunate enough, not to secure the whol 
the Ngai-Tahu party, for some escaped, and after warning the pe 
living at Tuturau, then a Ngai-Tahu village, sped on to Awarua 
Bluff Harbour), and thence crossing part of Foveaux Strai 
Rua-puke Island, where the high chiefs of Ngai-Tahu were liy 
gave the alarm of a war-party being in their territories. I 

In the meantime Te Puoho and his party had occupied the Tutt 
village (about four miles south of the modern town of Gore, on 
Mataura), and were resting after their most arduous journey tal 


h 
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h. Immediately the news reached Rua-puke, an armed party at 
started in boats, under the chiefs Tu-hawaiki, Haere-roa, Takata- 
, Mahere, Tawhiri, Topi-Patuki, Taiaroa, Hape, and Whaitiri—all 
armed with muskets. After crossing from the island, with the 
st speed they traversed the thirty-five miles of open country of the 
ura Valley that lay between the mouth of the river and Tuturau. 
i-Tahu attacked the tawa at night. Te Puoho and his two wives 
sleeping in the verandah of the principal house of the place, and 
nd one of the women were the first to be shot. A massacre now 
ed, and the whole party, excepting Wahapiro, a nephew of Te 
o’s, Nga-whakawa, his brother-in-law, the woman Patu-rau, and 
m named Parau, or Whareiti, were killed. 
ahapiro remained many years a prisoner with Ngai-Tahu, but 
e Chapman adds, ‘‘I have somewhere heard or read that some of 
hite whalers joined the Ngai-Tahu party from Rua-puke that 
ked Te Puoho at Pukerau (Tuturau). I asked those about me 
the story was told me at Wai-kouaiti what year that was. A 
from the crowd answered in excellent English ‘It was 1836.’ 
w do you know?’ ‘ Because I am the man who shot Te Puoho.’ 
answer came from Topi-Patuki, who assured me that he shot Te 
0 with his own gun. Others said it was the year of the plague 
sles) that Te Puoho’s party were destroyed, all except a few men 
women who were captured.” After the peace made between that 
le and Te Rau-paraha, Wahapiro was returned to his tribe. The 
of the woman has already been told. Te Puoho lost here a brother 
ed Rangi-taka-roro (?)* It is said that Taiaroa wished to save 
of the Ngati-Mutunga with the taua, because his life had been 
at Kai-apohia—see Chapter X VIII.—but he was not allowed to 
Thus ended in disaster this ill-advised expedition, which must 
caused a great deal of suffering, hardship, and starvation to its 
bers for no result whatever. It really was a very wonderful 
rtaking considering the terrible country the tava had to pass 
gh, and has not been equalled by any other in Maori history. 


ga-whakawa, Te Puoho’s brother-in-law (whose life had been 
d at the Ohariu massacre, see ante), escaped in the darkness at 
time of the massacre at Tuturau. His was a most unenviable 
jon. A distance of nearly five hundred miles in a straight line 
rated him from his own people, the intermediate country being 
pied by tribes bitterly hostile to his tribe, and who would welcome 
joy an opportunity of sacrificing him. But, notwithstanding the 
eding difficulties that lay in his path, this brave fellow decided to 


‘So in my notes, but they are not clear, however, and Arch. Henry Williams 
n his diary that he saw Rangi-taka-roro at Manga, a pa opposite Mana Island, 
November, 1839. 
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try and rejoin his relatives at Massacre Bay at the extreme north es 
the South Island. How long this arduous journey took, I know) 
but it must have been months. He dare not keep near the East ( 
which was inhabited by his enemies, but had to follow the base ob 
mountains inland, seeking his sustenance in roots of the fern, whit 
very scarce, and of the taramea (or spear grass), occasionally snarr 
weka or other bird. So he made his toilsome way by mountaim 
valley, swimming the snow-cold rivers, ever on the alert for sig3 
wandering parties of his enemies, only lighting fires after dark by 
arduous process of hika-ahi, or by rubbing two sticks together, endt) 
cold, fatigue, and hunger, until, after making one of the most ext1 
dinary journeys on record, at last he reached the home of his peopy 
Parapara, Massacre Bay. Here he was the first to bring news of 
disaster that had befallen Te Puoho and his companions. The daug 
of this man, born after his return, named Ema Nga-whakawa, . 
still living at Manawatu a few years since. 

One of the other escapees at the Tuturau massacre, named Pe 
managed to escape from Ngai-Tahu on board a vessel by aid of s 
white people, and finally reached his friends at Port Nicholson. 

On the arrival of Nga-whakawa at Massacre Bay, great was 
lamentation of the relatives for the loss of Te Puoho and his party 
was determined at once to attempt revenge, and for that purpe 
hundred armed men started from Massacre Bay, travelling by the | 
Coast; but on arrival at Port Underwood, the Ngati-Toa prevaile 
the party to return, for peace had then been made with Ngai-Tahu 

Judge Chapman also supplies the following :—‘ From T. Para 
heard a curious story. Te Puoho told his friends he had heard 
the people of the south were a soft people. He built an immer 
strong stockade like a cattle-yard at the place where he lived in 
Nelson district—which has been located by Mr. Perey Smith- 
Paturau, see ante). He said he was going to capture a lot of t 
southern people, yard them there, and use them as cattle. It 
remarkable confirmation of this story that, notwithstanding the fa 
his people starving, he killed none of his prisoners for food except 
two children at Lake Wanaka. He must have known of the pra 
of the greenstone raiders in using their prisoners as beasts of oe 
and cattle, as an army uses its horses. 

‘‘T had a curious narrative of the fate of a few prisoners fro 
Wetere Te Kahu. It is too remote from this subject of the His ) 
the West Coast to give it here; it is sufficient to say that the pri 
were taken to Rua-puke Island, in Foveaux Straits, whence some 
later removed to Stewart’s Island. Thus the movement, which b 
with the march of Tamati Waka Nene (and Tu-whare in 1819-21 
Chapter XII.) to Kawhia in the north, died out at the remotest 
the South Island of New Zealand.” 


7 
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e Puoho-o-te-rangi (which is his full name) had several wives, the 
d was named Kauhoe (of Ngati-Hine-tuhi hapu of Ngati-Mutunga), 
on his death she composed the following lament for him :— 


Tuatia au E Kio’, 

Kei hoki mai to wairua, 

KE whakapu mai ra nga tai ki Pa-kawau, 
Me tangi atu-i, he tira koroi-rangi, 
Kua tu nga tohu raia o Poua—i, 
Tenei te pipi te takoto nei, 

He haehae noa i te rae, 

Me tangi marire te tane, 

I te whare ra i hanga ai koe—i, 

I to whakapiringa inga kakaho, 

I hau-patua iho ki nga kiri, 

E ngaro ana ia Te Waha-piro. 

E tu ana i a Nga-manu—i, 

E piki ana i a Te Mate-whitu, 

E kopa ana ia Nga-kono. 


HE! ma Te Teke e aukaha mai, 
Ma Tungia, ma Te Hua—i, 
Ma Kai-apohia e whakanoho 
Mai te whakarei ; 

Ma Te ’Paraha e whakatu, 
Mai te toiere—i. 


Whakarewaina ra ‘‘ Tainui,’’ 
Whakarewaina ra ‘‘ Te Arawa ’’—i, 
Whakarewaina ra ‘‘ Toko-maru’’ 

‘¢ Mata-houra ”’ ra ki te wai, 

Kia rewa ’Rau-kawa, ’Whakatere, 
Hei kawe i a koe ki Pare-mata—i, 
Ma to nui e taupoki nga whakakoki, 
Ki Taiari ra—i. 


TRANSLATION. 


(In vain) those southern rats! with incantations, 
Prevent thy spirit from returning to me, 

As I lie in a heap by the tides of Pa-kawau, 2 
Lamenting thee as one of a spirit band. 

For the omens of Poua? have been fulfilled. 
Here lie the sharp-edged pipi shells, 

To score my forehead with deep gashes, 
Whilst I lament my beloved spouse, 
Disconsolately looking at thy home, 

With its seried rows of lining reeds, 

They strike on my feelings with full force. 
Thou art lost together with Te Wahapiro ;4 
Thou didst climb up with Te Mate-whitu 
And passed away with Nga-kopa. 
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O! Te Teke shall prepare the canoe of revenge, 
Tungia5 and Te Hua shall render help, 

The men of Kai-apohia shall occupy 

The stern of the canoe of revenge, 

With Te Rau-paraha standing in the bow. 


Launch forth the canoe ‘‘ Tainui’’ !6 

Launch forth the canoe ‘‘ Te Arawa’’ !6 

Launch forth the canoe ‘‘ Toku-maru’”’ !6 

And ‘‘ Mata-hourua’’¢ drag down to the sea. 

Let Ngati-Rau-kawa and Nguti- Whakatere arise, 
To carry thee on to Pare-mata, 

And by thy greatness overcome 

The turns and twists in Taiari” River. 


Nores.—1. The composer depreciates Ngai-Tahu by calling themrats. 2. Pa-kawat 
Massacre Bay. 3. I can only suggest that this is Poua, of the “saying”, Kia mahaki i 
kauae o Poua! 4. Te Wahapiro, taken prisoner when Te Puoho was killed. 5. Tungia of 1 
Toa, who, with others named in the next three lines, is called on to avenge Te Puoho’s 4 
6. Four celebrated ancestral canoes here used for the descendants of their crews, who are cali 
to avenge the loss, Te Puoho being connected with all of them. 7. Is the river now called 1 
south of Dunedin. 


THE MIGRATION TO THE CHATHAM ISLANDS. 


To preserve the continuity of this history, a few words about 
great migration of some of the Ati-Awa tribes to the Chatham Isl 
will be said, but it is unnecessary to repeat the detail conne 
therewith, as it has already been given with considerable minute 
by Mr. A. Shand in Vol. I. of the Journal of the Polynesian Societ 

The unrest that consumed the exile tribes at about this pe 
(1835-36) has been referred to, and the Ngati-'lama, Ngati-Mutu 
and other branches of Ati-Awa living at Port Nicholson at that ‘ 
were as much, or more, affected by this feeling than any others. 
the end of 1835, indeed, these tribes, according to the oft-qu 
Rangi-pito, were preparing for an exodus to the South Island, and 
collected from the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu and other tribes a number of 
canoes in which to make their descent on that island. They were 
nearly ready to start when one of their own people named Paki-w: 
returned to Port Nicholson from a whaling cruise, in which he 
visited the Chatham Islands, as related by Mr. Shand. It was 
decided by the people to abandon the South Island scheme and ins 
proceed to the conquest of those islands, as it seemed an underta 
much easier of accomplishment against an unwarlike ey 
Morioris were, than against the Ngai-Tahu, who were rapidly acqui 
arms, and had so recently proved themselves capable of using the 
O-raumoa and other places. j 

It is clear to me that at this date—end of 1835—the news o 
Puoho’s disaster had not reached Port Nicholson, where the bu 
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ibe, Ngati-Tama, were living, or they would have taken means to 
ge his death. 

he arrival of the brig ‘‘ Rodney,”’* of Sydney, at Port Nicholson 
he 26th October, 1835, offered the opportunity the Natives were 
ting for, and they consequently seized her and sailed on the 14th 
ember with about five hundred souls, belonging to Ngati-Mutunga, 
nti-Tama, and Ngati-Haumia (of the Taranaki tribe). This first 
Pdition arrived at Whangatete, Chatham Islands, on the 14th 
ember. Rangi-pito says, that before the brig returned for the 
ind party, the Maoris killed a black man they found there and 
ed his body as a sacrifice to the gods to ensure a successful issue 
e second voyage. The ‘‘ Rodney ” reached Port Nicholson on the 
November, and left again for the Chathams on the 30th November, 
, taking the seven large canoes already referred to, together with 
mber of people estimated at four hundred souls, belonging to the 
ti-Mutunga, Kekerewai, Ngati-Tama, and Ngati-Haumia tribes. 
arrived at her destination on 5th December, 1835. 

tis not proposed to follow the fortunes of these branches of the 
naki tribes any further, more than to state that most of them then 
returned to their old homes in Taranaki in the year 1868, where 
are now settled. Mr. Shand, in the publication quoted, has given 
particulars of their doings at the Chatham Islands, a record which 
ell worth perusal. 


TE KUITITANGA. 
1839. 
rom the date of the departure of Ati-Awa and Negati-Tama in 
until 1839 there is little to record of the doings of those tribes 
at Port Nicholson, Kapiti, and the adjacent parts. The conquest 
he Taranaki and Ngati-Toa tribes of the shores of Cook’s Straits 
by this time complete. Any ideas of extending his conquests to 
r parts of the South Island that, it is said, had been entertained by 
2au-paraha and his allies, were abandoned after the defeat inflicted 
hem by Ngai-Tahu at O-raumoa and other places. It is perhaps 
nge, in Mr. Travers ‘‘ Life and Times of Te Rau-paraha,” he makes 
ention of the reverses suffered by Ngati-Toa and their allies at the 
dof Ngai-Tahu. But, although he was writing of Te Rau-paraha 
scially, Mr. Travers was much too fair-minded a man to have ignored 
so defeats, had he been acquainted with them. The fact probably 


* Mr. Shand, in his account quoted, seems to have been under some slight 
xt as to whether Harewood was the commander of the vessel, but Dr. Lang 
rms it in his ‘“‘ New Zealand in 1839,’’ as also does Mr. R. McNab in his 
urihiku,” p. 434 (edition of 1909), where Harewood’s narrative is given ; but 
late ‘ 28th January, 1838,’’ should read ‘‘ 1836,’’ as Mr. McNab informs me. 
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is that his informants, all of whom apparently were members off 
Negati-Toa or some other of their allies, slurred over or failed, in t 
tribal pride, to mention the matter at all. Mr. Travers says (doe... 
p- 89): ‘I do not think it necessary to refer in any detail to the ev 
which took place between the Horo-whenua (read Hao-whenua) 
and the arrival of the ‘ Tory’ with Colonel Wakefield in 1839. Om 
16th November* in that year the ship reached Kapiti, and Col 
Wakefield was informed that a sanguinary battle had just been fou 
near Wai-kanae on that-‘morning between large forces of Ngati-- 
on the one side and of Ngati-Rau-kawa on the other. This figh! 
commonly known as the Kirititonga (here read Te Kuititanga), , 
was caused by the renewal, at the funeral obsequies of Te Rau-parai 
sister Wai-tohi, of the land feuds between the two tribes.” 

When the exodus took place to the Chatham Islands at the en: 
1835 many of the Natives were left behind at Port Nicholson. 
Taranaki tribe were, in 1839, living at Te Aro pa (near where Te } 
Railway Station is now), and some of them were becoming Christian! 
through the efforts of some Native teachers, amongst whom y 
Matahu, who had been instructed at Paihia,t and Minarapa, of © 
Nga-Mahanga Aapu of Taranaki (whose portrait will be seen in PI 
No. 3 hereof, Chapter II.), who had also been to the north, and 
been taught (I believe) by the Wesleyan mission. Minarapa was: 
father of Te Kahui, one of my authorities for this narrative, from wh 
written statement I take some of the incidents of this period. Te Ka 
says, ‘At this period belief in Christianity was spreading along 
coast from Port Nicholson, but had not obtained much hold as 
with those dwelling at Kapiti and the adjacent mainland. Minar 
came from Nga-Puhi at that time and brought Christianity to I 
Nicholson, where he and his European friends (the Revs. Mes 
Bumby and Hobbs) built a church at Te Aro. It was a large build 
on one side of the stream at Te Aro; on the other side was the Mi 
pa occupied by the Taranaki people. The missionaries bought the 1 
on which the church stood for eighty blankets, one cask of tobacco, 
box of shirts, and one cask of powder” (szc., but I doubt the soil 
‘The vendors were Minarapa’s own people, the Taranaki people. Tl 
were perhaps three acres in this site, which extended down to the 
of the harbour. The church was built in June, 1839, and ee 
months afterwards came the news of the trouble between Te Ati-A 
and Ngati-Rau-kawa at Wai-kanae. Messengers came to the Tarar 
people at Te Aro to ask them to proceed to Wai-kanae on accoun 
the killing of some of Ngati-Rua-nui at Whanganui by Ngati-Rau- -ka 


“ See note at end of Chapter—it should be October. 


t Life of Henry Williams, Archdeacon of Waimate. By Hugh Carlota 
I., p. 213. Auckland: Upton and Co., 1874. q 
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}. The cause of this trouble was the death of some of Ngati-Rua-nui 

ere building a house at Whanganui, when a party of Ngati-Rau- 
came to stop them, and a fight ensued. The chiefs of the former 
killed were Te Pu-takarua, Te Matoe, and Te Hau-maringi, and 

were taken as slaves—men, women, and children.” (I am 
ful if Te Kahui is right as to the locality—it probably was within 
gati-Rau-kawa territories, north of Otaki, that some of Ngati- 
ui had occupied.) 


When the news reached Ati- Awa, Taranaki, and Ngati-Rua-nui, 
were then living at Wai-kanae, they all assembled under their 
Rere-tawangawanga, Te Manu-tohe-roa, W. K. Te Rangi-take, 
Kukutai, Te Hiko-o-te-rangi, besides many younger chiefs, when 
decided to send their teacher Minarapa to demand the prisoners 
Ngati-Rau-kawa. So Minarapa was sent for; he was quite 
g to go and try to mediate, and with him went the Taranaki 
eof Te Aro. On their arrival at Wai-kanae, a meeting was held, 
was decided to try peaceful measures, and Minarapa undertook to 
jate. He proceeded to a village of the Ngati-Rau-kawa, where 
aman named Ruru, who was a man of peace and much desired to 
Christianity. Ruru consented to accompany him, and then they 
ent on to the Ngati-Rau-kawa pa at Kuku-tauaki (about four 
south of Otaki. Kuku-tauaki was the boundary dividing the 
of Ngati-Rau-kawa and Ati-Awa, see Chapter XIX.) Here 
ound a meeting going on, and Nga-kuku, one of the senior chiefs 
ati- Rau-kawa, was inciting the people to make war on Ati-Awa. 
ing to Ruru he said, ‘Who is thy friend?’ Ruru replied, ‘ He 
Taranaki; he is a minister.’ ‘ What has he come for ?’ said the 
Ruru returned, ‘He has come to take back the prisoners!’ 
kuku, with anger, exclaimed, ‘Look at my guns! Look at my 
s! Can the prisoners be taken away even by force of arms?’ 
as some words to say to you,’ said Ruru. ‘ Let him speak!’ said 
her. Minarapa then stood up and spoke, ‘These are my words to 
First, give me the prisoners; second, let all fighting cease, I bring 
this day ; third, let all turn to the Gospel!’ Then Nga-kuku 
d, ‘I will on no account cease war! The prisoners shall not be 
ed! Return at once, O Ruru, with your preacher! Is not a 
er as good to eat as another man?’ Minarapa attempted to reply 
he people would not hear him, and rushed at him, driving him and 
iend out of the pa; so they both then returned to Ruru’s home. 


Minarapa, after exhorting his friend to be steadfast in the new 
returned to Wai-kanae, where his people were very glad to 
me him safely back. After holding prayers, he reported the result 
visit to Nga-kuku and described the aspect of affairs at 
1-tauaki, which caused all the Ati-Awa, Taranaki, and Negati- 
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Rua-nui there assembled to at once become alert—for it was eviden 
enemy intended war—and prepare for the fight.” 

As was so common in those days, the priest, named Kuku-ran 
a noted man of his time, consulted the atua as to the result o 
coming struggle, and, as so often occurred, recited in the mornin 
matakite, or vision, in which the atua had communicated to him tha 
that victory waited on the Ati-Awa arms. This is the matakite 
by Te Karihana Whakataki of Ngati-Toa to Mr. Best :— 


Nga whenua ka tere mai nei, 
Nga moana ka tere mai nei, 
Nau mai! kia kite koe 

I nga tai whakatu o Kupe— 
I nga tai pakipaki. 


Hoenga waka o Horopara tai; ara! 

A Tu-riri, a Tu-nguha, a Tu-mai-kirikiri, 
E takoto mai nei na, e, e, a! 

A, ko tena ka tuai, tuaia ! 

Tuaia rawatia te uri o te tangata, 

Kei hoki Tu ki tona whenua ; aia, a! 

A! ko tena, ka tuaia, tuaia! 


TRANSLATION. 
The lands that are hastening hither, 1! 
The seas that are fast approaching, } 
Welcome! For ye shall see 
The towering seas of Kupe2— 
The dashing waves of the sea. 


Behold ! : 
Tu-the-angry, Tu-the-raging, Tu-mai-kiriki3 
That there lies in view! E! E! A! 
A! These shall be killed! killed ! 
Utterly exterminated the sons of men, 
Before Tu returns to his own land. Drive on! 


A! And then be killed, killed ! 

Norsrs.—1. The “lands” and “‘seas’”’ are the enemy. 2. Kupe, the navigator 
tradition, separated the North and South Islands, and left the boisterous waves of a 
3. Tu, the god of war. 


So Ati-Awa awaited the attack with great content, having fai 
the oracle as disclosed by Te Kuku-rarangi, who, by the way, ¥ 
noted seer or oracle of those times, many of whose matakites, or vit 
or prophesies, have been preserved—some of which are to be fou 
“* Nga Moteatea,”’ . 

Te Kuititanga is a place close to Wai-kanae, then occupied as 
by the Ati-Awa. Archdeacon Henry Williams, who visited the p 
long after the fight, says there were twelve hundred people, of 1 
five hundred were warriors, in it at that time. The Ngati-Rau- 
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s, under their chiefs Te Whata-nui, Ngakuku, and many others, 
need to the attack, timing their arrival there so as to take advantage 
e first streak of day, a very favourite time for such a purpose. 
then sent on in the dark one of their men to reconnoitre the pa. He 
ned access, and entered a house where some of the Ati- Awa were 
ered under arms, and trusting to not being discovered, asked for a 
tick. He was recognised, however, and immediately shot. ‘As 
as daylight appeared,” says Te Kahui, ‘it was found that the army 
gati-Rau-kawa was drawing near, and as it got quite light the 
t commenced, the enemy firing as they advanced. It was now 
that the pa was surrounded. Ati-Awa commenced firing, and very 
ly a heap of dead were seen lying in front of the pa. This repulse 
d the enemy to retire to a distance, but they shortly after returned 
eassault. Then did Ati-Awa and Taranaki distinguish themselves! 
kuku and his people were beaten off, and fled, followed by those of 
a, who continued the chase, slaying as they went, until sundown. 
rapa, who was with the party, on reaching their boundary (? at 
-tauaki stream), stood forth in front of the victorious army and 
“ Cease! these people are beaten. Let it end here.” The younger 
S$ were most anxious to continue the slaughter, but they were 
uled. . . . It was here that the brave chief of Ngati-Rau-kawa 
-kuku) was slain, together with some two hundred of his people, 
t thirty-six of Ati-Awa and Taranaki were also killed.” 
oth parties were fully armed with muskets and consequently great 
tion took place, and Ngati-Rau-kawa suffered a severe defeat, 
prisoners being taken. Te Manu-tohe-roa of the Puke-tapu hapu 
i-Awa appears to have been one of the principal leaders in this 
When the prisoners were all collected and seated in a row, he 
to them and commenced to pukana, t.e., grimace and threaten them 
susual. They appealed to him to save their lives. He replied, 
! If you had come as men I would have spared you; but you are 
erers* and must die!” Throwing back his cloak he drew his patu, 
truck the nearest one on the head. ‘A! It was like smashing a 
ash!” said Mr. Best’s informant.t All the prisoners were killed, 
fifty-five of them buried in one grave. Many more were kilied as 
fled up the beach towards their own pa at Kuku-tauaki followed 
ti- Awa, who kept their enemies in the heavy sand of the sandhills, 
themselves following the hard sands, which gave them a great 
tage. The Ati-Awa women from the pa followed their own party, 
ng the men supplied with ammunition. The weapons used were 
ld flint-lock Tower muskets. Te Rau-paraha landed from his 
on Kapiti Island on the beach between Wai-kanae and Kuku-tauaki 


Alluding to the attack on Ngati-Rua-nui which originated this affair. 
This incident was obtained by Mr. Best. 
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as the fight was in progress, but seeing his particular friends the Ns 
Rau-kawa were getting very much the worst of it, he made al} 
retreat to his canoe and departed with great expedition for K 
Island. He was nearly caught by Ati-Awa, who, no doubt, w 
have had no compunction in shooting him, for he was supporting 
enemies. Mr. Travers says it was due to a vigorous rally on the pa 
Ngati-Rau-kawa that Te Rau-paraha was enabled to escape, and | 
eighty people were killed besides many wounded. Archdeacon Will 
says (loc. cit., p. 215), “ Of the aggressors seventy fell, of their oppo» 
twenty.” Amongst the dead on the Ngati-Rau-kawa side be 
Nga-kuku were Iwikau and Pahika, chiefs of that tribe. 
Archdeacon Williams says (Joc. cit., p. 218), ‘‘ November, 1) 
Embarked Mr. Hadfield’s horses in a large canoe and passed them: 
to Wai-kanae (from Kapiti). We went over the ground on whic: 
late battle was fought owing to the payment for Port Nicholsor 
being generally distributed.* For a Native affair it must have 
very desperate, the uneveness of the ground bringing the parties 
close combat. Te Rau-paraha’s people (7.e., Ngati-Rau-kawa) lec 
attack and were defeated by the people of Wai-kanae. The old | 
himself was not present. JI was shown the sepulchre of their ene: 
whom they buried with military honours, with their garments, mus 
‘ammunition, etc., not reserving to themselves anything which: 
belonged to them. This is a new feeling, arising from the great chi 
which the introduction of the Gospel has affected among them.” 
There is some conflict as to the exact date of this battle. 
Ati-Awa say it occurred on a Sunday. ‘ Za te whakapono pai hoki. 
(‘‘ How great is the Gospel!”) said they in irony, because Ngati-] 
kawa attacked them on that day. Archdeacon Williams’ diary. 
“November 7th, 1835: Saw Captain Palliser (Te Kawakawa). 
up before the wind and were soon in smooth water. We drew in: 
to the land to get a better observation, and found an opening. 
were soon in a most splendid harbour—Port Nicholson; . . . 
a different place to what is laid down by Cook. We came to an 
in a perfectly sheltered place, with sufficient room for all the flee 
England. Some canoes came off and informed us that the ‘ Tory 't 
* This statement is open to question ; Ngati-Rau-kawa never had anythi: 
do with Port Nicholson. But as the New Zealand Company claimed to have b 
all the North Island south of the 39th parallel of latitude, which would have ine 
the Ngati-Rau-kawa country around Otaki, Manawatu, etc. ; possibly there 
have been some grievance on that account mixed up with other reasons for this: 


But the true cause of it no doubt was the death of the Ngati-Rua-nui peop 
related a few pages back. : 


t This was the New Zealand Company’s surveying vessel, in which was C 


Wakefield, who had come out to choose a site for the Colony formed b 
Company. 7 
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een here and purchased the whole place; that they had desired to 
e a portion of the land for themselves, but the Europeans would 

the whole. A fortnight since, a dispute arose among some of the 
ves respecting the land. Not being able to come to any satisfactory 
gement, they took to their guns. Of the aggressors seventy fell, 
heir opponents twenty. The parties are now in open arms, though 
y related and sitting* together. The land in question was intended 
uropeans and would probably be sold for a few blankets. . . .” 
tnight before the 7th November would be the 25th October. The 
Book” (already quoted) says 16th of October, Mr. Travers 
jng from E. J. Wakefield says 16th November. This latter is 
inly wrong, and anyone who will read Mr. E. J. Wakefield’s 
entures ” carefully will notice that he has himself wrongly written 
mber for October; and none of the dates agree with the Ati- Awa. 
ay: We must be content to leave the date as about the 16th 
er, 1839. 


hrough the influence of Archdeacon Williams a peace was concluded 
een Ngati-Rau-kawa and Ati-Awa on the 30th November, 1839; 
h has not been seriously disturbed since—as between those tribes— 
r as this part of the coast is concerned. 


n his further journey north (after leaving the Rev. O. Hadfield 
taki) the Archdeacon met at Rangitikei on the 11th December a 
p party of Ngati-Rua-nui on their way down the coast to assist 
tribe in revenging the deaths of their people at the hands of 
i-Rau-kawa, which gave rise to the fighting at Te Kuititanga, but 
is influence, after a great deal of trouble, however, he persuaded the 
party to return. With this party was W. N. Te Awa-i-taia of 
an, who has often been quoted in this narrative, who professed to 
come south for the purpose of introducing the Gospel, but apparently 
ad not sufficient influence with Ngati-Rua-nui to prevent their 
jing on this war expedition. However, according to his own 
ative, he was the means of first introducing the idea that the 
inaki tribes should return to their old homes, out of which they had 
driven by Waikato. But this did not take place for some few 
S. 

fe Awa-i-taia (or Wiremu Nero Te Awa-i-taia, to give his name 
ull) has often been quoted in this narrative. He was a very fine 
imen of the old-fashioned Maori chief, a man of about middle 
ht, stout, and very fully tattooed, of a benevolent expression of 
tenance, an eloquent speaker, and one of the firmest friends the 


 <¢ Sitting,’’ so often met with in the missionary chronicles, is derived from the 

noho, which means setting, it is true; but it also means ‘‘ dwelling,” a 
ing which the missionaries seem to have ignored, though generally far more 
sable. 
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Government had during the war of the “sixties.” He died at Rag 
27th April, 1866. 

The “ Waka Maori,” No. 75, of May 5th, 1866, says of him: ‘ 
was born at Waipa, a son of Te Kata and his wife Pare-hina. He 
four wives, of whom two (Rangi-hikitanga and Hinu) survive, an 
left two sons and one daughter. His nephew Hetaraka Nero take 
place as chief of Ngati-Mahanga. From his early youth his b 
was displayed. On one occasion the daughter of Te Wehi of Wai 
was killed by Ngati-Koata (of Ngati-Toa), then living at Whain 
(Raglan). Te Awa-i-taia gathered his forces and drove Ngati- 
away to the south and took their land. At that time there was pj 
between Nga-Puhi and Waikato, but the former tribe came to mi 
war on Te Rau-paraha at Kawhia, in which Ngati-Tipa (of Wai: 
Heads) joined under their chief Kukutai; in all of this fighting: 
Awa-i-taia took part.” (After the peace made at Matakitaki, 11 
‘Waikato went to Taranaki under Te Wherowhero, Taonui, 
Pehi-Tu-korehu (a distant matua of Rewi’s); and the coastal tx 
were under Te Awa-i-taia, Muri-whenua, and Te Ao-o-te-rangi. 
another occasion Te Awa-i-taia went against Taranaki at the hea 
three hundred and seventy of hisown men. One of the latter tri 
chiefs was a very brave man named Raparapa, and in a fight that t 
place” (at Te Kakara—see Chapter XIII.) ‘‘ he dashed into the foref: 
of battle and killed four men of Waikato with his own hand, and eng 
Te Awa-i-taia, who warded off the blow struck at him with a pou-whe: 
and in return struck Raparapa with a waka-ika and felled him, 
rising they wrestled, and Rararapa seized his man and was carrying 
off when he slipped and fell, and then a struggle took place on 
ground. At last Te Awa-i-taia’s pa‘w resounded on Raparapa’s |} 
and killed him. He was also with Waikato at Puke-rangi-or 
1831” (see Chapter XVII.) ‘“ when two hundred of Ati-Awa \ 
killed by Te Wherowhero, and three hundred and forty prisoners brot 
away, Te Awa-i-taia finishing off those not killed by the former. 

‘Tt was during a subsepuent visit to Taranaki to obtain revenge 
some of his people killed that he met a European minister, and was ' 
persuaded to abandon man-killing. He shortly afterwards built 
first church at Raglan, and abandoned eight of his nine wives. He | 
proceeded to Taranaki to convey the Gospel to those people, 
subsequently to Waikato and Taupo with the same object, and | 
after became a firm friend of the white man.” 


ae 


This narrative has now reached a point where new conditions 
arising which gradually ended the old order, and under the a 


{ 
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coming white man the terrible state of “battle, murder, and 
pn death” prevailing up to 1839, was to give place to the Pax 
nica, and this led within the next few years to the return of the 
wa, Taranaki, and other tribes to their old homes, from which 
jhad been exiled for so many years. The influence of Christianity 
fh was spreading all over the land induced the Waikato and northern 
to release the vast number of slaves that had been carried north, 
these now returned to their old homes. A large body of the 
wa and other tribes were thus released, and on their way back 
e old coast track from Kawhia southward, they arrived one fine 
ing at the top of the hill called Moe-atoa—a little to the south of 
-kopa River. Here they assembled to rest awhile, and in the clear 
ing atmosphere looking to the south across the sea the beautiful 
jof Mount Egmont could be seen standing up like a bell-tent, its 
$ glistening in the sunshine. The exiles were deeply affected at 
ght, and they, as is their custom, greeted their beloved mountain 
tears and sighs as the guardian of their homes which lay around 
ase. Someone of this party gave vent to their feelings in the 
ing song, which the Maoris cunsider very pathetic and which has 
s remained a favourite with their descendants to this day :— 


Tenei ka noho, ngarohirohi te moana, 
Ki taku tai-whenua. 
Tu ke ana mai ko Moe-atoa, 
Ki taku tai-whenua. 
Tu ke ana mai ko Honi-paka, 
Ki taku tai-whenua. 
Ka te riaki mai Whenua-po, 
Ki taku tai-whenua. 
Ra te whakataraki, 
Ka kaihore ke au, 
Ki te atuitui noa atu 
Taku ngakau ki a Te Ana-tahi ra, 
Ki te tangata nana i whakatiti, 
Te kai a Hine-rangi, te ana o Ihu-koi, 
Ko te tau-mareretanga i raro, . 
Ko te wehenga ano, 
Kite au i te porangahu, 
Ako rawa ake nei ki te aoao-nunui 
Nau na, E Hine ! 
Negahae rahi ai toku ngakau, 
Erangi ma ka paia, 
Ka riri ki te hurihuri, he wehi 
Ka rapu koia koa, 
I poraruraru ai toku ngakau, 
E tika e te rau! 
Nau i auraki mai, 
Kaore i whakaaro. 
Ka rua-puruhitia te tinana—e—. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Ae I sit here, screened off by the ocean 
From my fatherland. 

Solitary stands the hill at Moe-atoa,1 
Away from my fatherland. 

Separately stands Honi-paka, 2 
From my fatherland. 

Whenua-po 3 in the distance rises up, 
Far from my fatherland. 

At taunting speech 

I turn from side to side 

Whilst my thoughts wander afar, 

In search of Te Ana-tahi there, 

The man whose action caused the fall 

Of the offspring of Hine-rangi, at the cave of Ihu-koi. 

Following on this downfall, 

Came the painful separation, 

Then first I knew of desolation, 

Now must I try again 

Encouraged by the great cloud 

Sent here by thee, O Lady ! 

My heart is still in trouble, 

For the way is long and obstructed 

Causing me to turn about in fear, 

A way must be searched out, 

With this trouble in my heart, 

’Tis true, O the multitude ! 

’T was ye that cast it aside, 

Nor did ye think 

This body was decrepit. 


1. Hill near Maro-kopa. 2. A place at Kawhia. 8. A place near Kawhia. 


— 


THE END. 


“~—s 


EO 


“UNWRITTEN LITERATURE OF HAWAII: 


THE SACRED SONGS OF THE AULA.” 
By N. B. Emerson, A.M., M.D. 


TUR Library is indebted to the Smithsonian Institution of America 
| for a copy of the above work, which has just been published 
the Institution. It is a volume of two hundred and eighty-eight 
es devoted to the ceremonies connected with the Hula dances and 
ws of Hawaii, and contains a great many of the songs with their 
islations, accompanied by a large number of valuable notes, and in 
iw instances the musical notation of the songs. 

Dr. Emerson is known as the author of various publications relating 
jawalian Native matters, among which we may particularly note his 
esting paper on ‘The Long Voyages of the Hawaiians ”—a paper 
wh appeals to us as bringing the Hawaiians into touch with the 
fris as noted voyagers in the Pacific, and in one of which is intro- 
hd an incident well known to Maori tradition, namely, that of the 
th of the greedy child who was killed and buried in the chips from 
ihewing out of the great canoe then preparing for its lengthy voyage 
1 the central Pacific to Hawaii. Dr. Emerson is also the translator 
editor of ‘“‘ Hawaiian Antiquities (Moolelo-Hawaii),’’ by David 
, a description of Hawaiian life, history, arts, customs, etc., 
en by a well informed native, a work which must remain the 
ority for many things Hawaiian for all time. 

One thing that strikes us with some surprise in Dr. Emerson’s latest 
x is the sacred character he ascribes to the whole of the ceremonies, 
rs, etc., connected with the hula. He says (p. 11), ‘‘ The hula was a 
rious service, in which poetry, music, pantomime, and the dance 
themselves under the form of dramatic art to the refreshment of 
’s minds.’’ It may, perhaps, be considered an impertinence to differ 
h so excellent a Hawaiian scholar as the author, but, we have 
nys understood, the hula is the Hawaiian representative of the 
oan stva, the Tahitian uwpaupa, the Rarotongan eva, and the Maori 
, which are not, we think, in any sense of a sacred character; but 
er performances of a popular character intended to amuse, and in 
more ancient aspects were of a somewhat gross character. This, 
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at any rate, is the character of the siva and the haka at the present 
and the eva and the upaupa did not differ, according to the accour 
early writers who witnessed them in their full force of lasciviou 
before the performers became aware that the actions and wording 
the accompanying songs were shocking to civilized notions. 


It is possible, however, that some justification for the aut 
views may be discerned in the performances of the ‘Arioz societi: 
Tahiti, long since extinct ; for some of their entertainments were» 
bably of a quasi-sacred character. And it is, moreover, possible } 
the long series of evas introduced into Rarotonga by the navigaton 
chief, Tangiia, on his return from his lengthy voyage to—as we 
—Indonesia, in the thirteenth century, may have partaken mores 
sacred character in connection with the Zakurua festivals, than 
performances as we know them in modern times. In Mangaia is: 
of the Cook Group, these performances took on a highly dran 
character, and were mostly of an historical character. Dr. W. W 
Gill, B.A., has very fully described them in his ‘Savage Lif 
Polynesia.” 

But, however it may be. whether the sacred character of the 
be maintained or not, Polynesian scholars will thank Dr. Emersor 
thus preserving much ancient lure of the race. There are some pr 
in his book which will have an interest outside Hawaii, and amo 
them the following :— 

On page 65 is mentioned the Maori ancestor and navigator W 
(Hilo in Hawaii). 

Page 100, we see the name Hawaii-akea, which is familia 
Maoris as a name for the ‘ fatherland,’ ¢.e., Hawaiki-atea. 

Page 119. Of the island of Kauai—the north-west of the gr 
formerly Tauai—it is said, “It is a matter of observation that on 
island of Kauai both the special features of its spoken language 
character of its myths and legends indicate a closer relationship t 
groups of the Southern Pacific, to which the Hawaiian people 
their Origins than do-those of the other islands of the Hawes 
Group.’ With this compare the Maori tradition given in this Jou 
Vol. VII., and in “ Hawaiki,” p. 50,* to the effect that whilst li 
in Hawaiki (Tahiti) they obtained their kwmaras from an island e¢: 
Tawai, which, it is suggested, is a recollection of this closer conn 
with Tauai (or Kauai) referred to by the author. 

Page 139. In describing the vocal execution of Hawaiian m 
the author goes on to say—‘‘. . . the pecularity of which ¥ 
sustained and continuous outpouring of the breath to the end 
certain period, when the lungs again draw their fill. This seer 


: 


* Whitoombe and Tombs’, Limited, 3rd edition, Christchurch, 1910. 


| 
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# been an inheritance from the old religious style of prayer-recita- 


fm with the outpour of one lung full of breath.” Now this is 
ri exactly; the invocations—at any rate in some of them, and 
gst some tribes—were repeated with an even uninterrupted 
Gation, until the reciter was out of breath, and any break or the 
sion of a single word destroyed the efficacy of the utterance. In 
# invocations, the words oo7 are often found, and this denoted the 
Sustion of the reciter’s breath, and at the same time it meant ‘ so 
| . After this, in some cases, the rest of the invocation was taken 
yy another priest at the point of break, and thus the continuation 
fhe whole was secured in unbroken sequence. Dr. Emerson goes 
® say, ‘‘Satisfactory utterances of those old prayer-songs of the 
hns, the mantras, was conditioned likewise on it being a one-breath 
brmance.” This is certainly the case, and, moreover, the solution 
fontinuity in the recitation had the same baneful effect in the 
ication, and on the priest as amongst the Polynesians—another 
mt of ‘ Aryan-contact.’ 

age 194. In the mele (which means a song, in Hawaiian; ¢f ‘Va 
ai-moku,’ a collection of songs relating to the chiefs—ai-moku= 
ind eaters’—a word which appears to have become obsolete in 
fri, though Mr. John White gives one instance, mere-uha, as a word 
jning a song, and perhaps is connected with wmere, a song, or shout 
fiumph) on this page we find an interesting reference to historical 
acters well known to Maori tradition; but in the mele the proper 
es are treated as ordinary words, and translated thus:— 


A papa-enaena, wai hau On a lava plate, now hot, now cold ; 

A wa‘a kau-hi, Now ’tis a canoe full-rigged for sea ; 

Haila pepe-mua me pepe-waena There are seats at the bow, amidships 
and aft ; 

O pepe ka muimui Baggage and men—all is aboard, 

O kiele i na ulu.* And now the powerful thrust of the 
paddle. 


Now Papa-enaena, Waka (or Whaka) -tauihi, Pepe-mua, Pepe- 
nga, and Pepe-te-muimui, in a long and interesting genealogical 
2 before me, are all shown as the children of Tu-huruhuru and 
wife Apa-kura, who loom so largely in Maori and Rarotongan 
tions in connection with the deeds of the younger of this family, 
akatau-potiki (or Whakatau-ihi) in the storming and burning of 
emple of Te Uru-o-manono. Another character connected with 
the Maori and Rarotongan versions of the drama of Apa-kura 
the burning of this temple is Orokewa (or Popuro-kewa), and on 
52, Dr. Emerson in a note says, ‘‘Ke Olo‘ewa. (Te Orokewa in 


It must be remembered that Hawaiian ‘‘k’’ is Maori ‘‘t,’’ and Maori ‘‘k’’ 
pronounced in Hawaiian. 
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Maori.) The name of one of the old gods belonging to the 
called akua noho, a class of deity that were sent by the necroma: 
on errands of demoniacal possession.”” Judging from these nant 
would appear that the Hawaiians, whilst retaining them as wor 
the poetic form, have only a dim remembrance of the story w 
looms so largely in the traditions of Southern Polynesia. 


Pages 186, 187. We have here a series of meles connected | 
Pele, the goddess of the volcano Kilauéa, about whom there 
several legends—one has lately been published in the ‘ Sevente 
Annual Report of the Hawaiian Historical Society,’ 31st Decem 
1909. It is suggested that further study of the Pele legends 
probably show their affinity with some of the Asiatic myths conn: 
with the astronomical dates of year determination. This, how 
is not the place to pursue that subject. Here it is sufficient to ind 
that the Hawiian goddess is probably connected with Maori legen 
Para-whenua-mea, or the Deluge legend. On p. 187, Dr. Eme 
gives the following lines in He oli, or song, in which word we recog 
the Maori equivalent of orior’, a lullaby, frequently full of hist¢ 
matter :— 


Ka wa‘a o Kane-kalai-honua The canoe of Kane the world-maker 

Holo mai ke au, a‘ea‘e Pele-honua-mea The tides swirl, Pele-honua-mea 
mounts them 

A‘ea‘e ka Lani, ai puni‘a i ka moku. The god rides the waves, sails all 
the island : 


In this we see Pele with an epithet, that is the exact equivalent of F 
wherua-mea, for, (it is perhaps unnecessary to say that) in all the dia 
of Polynesia the letters ‘a’ and ‘e’ are constantly interchangeable; I 
Pele=Para. To quote from the report of the Historical Society all 
to above: ‘But the latter story says that Pele came with the 
flood known among the Hawaiians as Kaiahinalii. This flood ace 
panied her through all her ocean journey, overwhelming many isl: 
until at last she landed at Niihau” (the island at the extreme nc 
west of the Hawaiian group). In this extract it is clear that Pt 
connected with the traditional deluge stories preserved by near 
branches of the Polynesian race. Para-whenua-mea, with the 

is frequently used as an equivalent for the deluge; and express 
suggest, the complete effacement of nature, with nothing remai 
but the debris of a former world. It is so used also pocticaay 
synonym for a great destruction or calamity to mankind. ; 


The Rarotongans have embodied in their traditions the knowl 
of Pele under the form of Pere, and in connection with Maui’s vit 
the Hawaiian Islands (see ‘ Hawaiki” p- 149). Under the : 
name she is known to the Paumotu Islanders, as Mr. J. L. Young 
us in this Journal, Vol. VI., p. 109. 


; 
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page 189, we have in the line, “# warho aku ana o Ahu” (‘‘ She’s 
jing adieu to Oahu’’), a statement of the deepest interest to Maori 
lars, for here in a note Dr. Emerson says, ‘‘O Ahu. In this 
ince the article still finds itself disunited from its substantive. 
jay we have Oahu and Ola‘a;” also referred to on p. 90. Now 
}Ahu, according to a Maori tradition, is the name of the land that 
of the great migratory expeditions of six canoes, after coming 
the far west and sailing north-east before the monsoon, is the 
they made, and adjacent to it—according to Maori tradition—are 
Hislands Maui (named after their ancestor Maui), Maui-taha, and 
i-pae, two smaller islands, which, no doubt, are those now known 
he Hawaiians as Molokai and Lanai, lying to the north-west of 
i Island. From Ahu, says Maori tradition, the course to that 
aiki from whence their ancestors came to New Zealand (7.c., 
iti) was south. This, however, is not the place to deal with this 
icular migration; the interest is in the identification of Oahu of 
Hawaiian Islands with the Ahu of Maori tradition. 

age 197. Here we have a note of very great interest in reference 
Cumu-kahi (Tumn-tahi in Maori), the most easterly cape in the 
yvaiian group, with its stone pillars, probably connected with sun 
ship, as also Phalic worship. But to discuss this question would 
us beyond the limits of a review. 

Page 224. Note: ‘‘ Hiwa-uli, an epithet applied to the island of 
vaii,’”’ is interesting as probably indicating the locality so frequently 
tioned in Rarotongan traditions under the local form, Iwa or Iva. 


May we suggest to Dr. Emerson that he would confer a further 
on Polynesian scholars if he would emrloy his great knowledge 
he Hawaiian language, their traditions, customs, etc., to the trans- 
n of at least some of the meles in ‘‘ Na mele ai-moku,” many of 
h are undoubtedly of great historical interest. 

We wish respectfully to congratulate the Smithsonian Institution 
n the fact of their having recognised Hawaii as part of their sphere 
wction by thus publishing an important work relating to this new 
lisition of the United States. 


THE RAROTONGAN VERSION OF THE ST 
OF RATA. 


COLLECTED AND TRANSLATED BY STEPHEN SAVAGE. 


{The following story of Rata and the genealogy and short story from Vai-ti 
was recited to me by More-taunga-o-te-tini, who is, perhaps, one of the: 
learned and intelligent Rarotongans now living ; certainly he is one of those 
Native historians of Rarotongan legends whose knowledge and word mai 
relied upon. The present More is a descendant of the high priest More-Md 
and also of another high priest named Maoate-Atua, both of whom je 
Tangiia-nui’s expedition when that famous Maori ancestor was fleeing from 
cousin Tutapu (Tutapu-aru-roa). The More of that period came on to Raroty 
with Tangiia as one of his high priests and was afterwards placed under 
jurisdiction of Pa-Ariki (Te-ariki-upokotini) and Motiré (Te-Ariki-Tino-m 
by Tangiia-nui, and was given certain priestly offices to perform pertainin, 
his office as a high priest. The present More informed me that the story of - 
was known to but few of the present generation, but was well known to 
priests of old; that his father had been taught the legend by his father, ar 
on. Others of the last and present generation had heard fragments of the le; 
and had thus confused the legend of Rata with that of Atonga and his bap 
Oro-keu and Oro-inano, and with the building of the famous canoe ‘ Tarai- 
The Rarotonga branch of the Tino-mana family are descendants of this ] 
through their ancestor Ruatapu, who was a son of a female descendant of F 
named Te-Miti-o-Ena. i 

In making the translation of this legend, I have endeavoured to make 
literal as possible. S. Savacn.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


~ an — gy — 


Turs is a short story of the ancestors of Rata-Ariki, from whene 
sprang ; as a bud growing out from the branch of a tree and the gre 
thereof ; the branching out into many branches, and his descen 

Rata was a descendant from the great ancestor Atea-vai-take 
his wife Papa-te-tumu-enua-uri. The genealogy given co 
from Vai-takere and his wife Rangi-aitu-kura; Vai-takere 
descendant of Atta, so also was Rangi-aitu-kura. From Vai-tak 
give the genealogy :— 
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Vai-takere = Rangi-aitu-kura 


Ataranga = Te Mutu-a-Uenga 


Maui-te-mua = Te-maeva-o-te-rangi 


Te-rangi-tautua = Koiataraina 


| 


Amai-tuki-papa = Taravao 
Te Rangi-mata-keu = Ina-akapaapaa 


Akapaapaa — Tinaenae 


Te-ariki-Turi-o-riki = Parepare-te-ra 
Te-ariki-Turi-o-Meru = Rango-rangi 
Te-ariki-Turi-o-Matarau — Maine-marae-rua 


Te-Matarau = Titi-noanoa 


Te-Meru = Te-pa-atua 


Te-Meru-enua — Tiritiri-te-rangi 
Te-Meru-rangi = Ina-ma-ngurunguru* 
Ema = Rua-mata-i6 


Taaki = Ine-uru-o-runga Karii 


Vaieroa = Tairiiri-tokerau 


Rata-Ariki = Anini-te-rangi 


According to the Maori story, Kai-tangata married Whaitiri (which means 
er, the same—we think—as Ngurunguru in Rarotongan). Their son was 
, whose sons were Tawhaki and Karihi, and the son of the former was 
roa, whose son was Rata. Wahieroa’s wife was Tawhiri-tokerau. Rata 
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Ataranga also had other sons, namely: Maui-roto, Maui-taa, M 
teina, and Maui-tikitiki-a-Taranga. 

The above genealogy shows the ancestors of Rata-Ariki, and f 
him sprang many branches; some of his descendants are in Rarotc 
and other islands of the Cook Group—some at Akatoka-manava (Me. 
Island), others at Enua-manu (Atiu Island). A genealogy giver 
the end of this paper shows one line of descendant from Rata dow) 
the late Tararo Ariki of Mauke. 


The names of these ancestors that I have given from Ataranga di 
to Rata were not the only names by which they were known, no, ' 
had many names, but these that I have given are known to us ana 
our ancestors. Some ‘Are-korero’’ (Historians, literally Houses 
legends) say that Te-Meru-rangi’s other name was Kai-tangata, w1 
may be correct, for he was also known to us as Tui-kai-vaevae-ro 
which means ‘“ Tui-the-eater-of-men, and this may be only anos 
word for Kai-tangata, who was the father of Ema, who begat T: 
and his brother Karii. Taaki was the eldest born, in proof wheree 
a pee, or song, of the birth of these two sons. 


This pee, or song, is said to have been composed by Tangaroa 


Who are these I behold ? 

Tis Ta’aki Ariki aad Karii— 

Born to the great, light world. 

Godly sons of Tangaroa and Te-po-a-mio 

Who, in their coming, rent the bonds of the shades— 
From below, from Avaiki. 
Upor. Ta’aki Ariki, the elder, I bestow my sacred skin. — 


Rata was also a descendant of Mi, who cohabited with the god 
for it is said, ‘No roto mai a Rata-Ariki ia Ma ma Io.”—(“ Rata w 
descendant of Mii and Io.) This is part of our sacred karakia and « 
recited on special occasions, such as on the election of a descendan 
Rata to the position of ariki. , p 


I may say the god Io was an Atua-mekameka (god of good), and 
ancient priests, my ancestors, always ended up the special karakia 
this chant :— . 


Io,—Io—te atua nui ki—te—rangi+-tua—tini—tini. 
To,—the great god of the vast (or great) heavens. 


SP re ar 


flourished in the eighth century, according to the most reliable genealogies 
we shall comment on after the Paumotu account of Rata has been printed ; p 
in the ‘‘Journal’’ for December.—Enprror. 
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THE STORY OF RATA. 


AVE given the genealogy of Rata; I will now proceed with the 
story :— 

leroa and his wife Tairiiri-tokerau resided on their island home 
miki (Savaii), and after a certain period Tairiiri-tokerau became 
ant. One day she expressed a desire for a repast of eels, so 
pa set to work and fashioned some hooks with which to catch eels 
» satisfy his wife’s longing. 

pw it so happened that Kokopu and Koura, who were sisters to 
and Kavei, who resided together in their home in the stream, 
d of these preparations; they therefore warned their brothers, 
5, ‘ Listen, O our brothers, to what we say to you; do not go 
with your mouths open, but keep them closed, for Vaieroa and 
ri-tokerau are preparing hooks and lines with which to catch 


1e brothers Pipi and Kavei answered, ‘‘Oh, never mind, we will 
pon what they let down to us and shall break the hooks.” 

e sisters said, ‘‘ That will be well if you can do so.” And they, 
» warned their brothers, disappeared among the tree rootlets that 
at the bottom of the stream. 

t long after, Vaieroa and Tairiiri-tokerau appeared on the bank 
stream with lines and hooks; they baited the hooks and cast the 
nto the stream. Pupi immediately swallowed one baited hook 
<avei the other. Vaieroa and his wife thereupon commenced to 
hem ashore ; Pipi and Kavei struggling to get free. 

‘ter the two eels had become exhausted from their struggles, and 
n a dying condition, and were almost pulled to the side of the 
n, the sisters called out from their hiding-place, ‘‘ That is the 
of your boasting, O our brothers! and not listening to our 
»; now break the hooks else you will become food for that man’s 
th Pupu and Kavei were landed and soon despatched, cooked, 
aten. 

me time after this, Vaieroa’s wife gave birth to a son, and the 
s called him Rata. Things in general went on smoothly until 
ay the parents noticed that a skin disease had broken out on the 
Rata ; it was called maera, arash that appears in the groins. 
a and his wife, together with the grandmother of the child, went 
» sea-coast, at the mouth of a large river, to obtain a certain 
ed that grew there upon the rocks; this seaweed was a remedy 
s kind of disease (it was applied to the place affected). 

hen they reached the place, Vaieroa and his wife left the child in 
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the charge of the grandmother, who stayed near the bank of the sts 
(river) while they went to gather the seaweed. 

They went some distance out on the rocks and procured a qua 
of the weed and brought it to the grandmother, who applied po 
of it to that part of the child affected with the rash. Vaiero 
Tairiiri-tokerau returned to gather more of the seaweed. 

At this time very heavy rains fell on the mountains inland, v 
caused a great and sudden flood, and, before Vaieroa and hiss 
could reach a place of safety they were overtaken by the rush 02 
flood, which came sweeping down the river-bed with terrific - 
bringing torn-up trees, drift-wood, and stones in its headlong 
and both Vaieroa and his wife were both swept out to sea and 
perished, and their bodies were devoured by the sons of Puna. 

These children of Puna were Eke (Octopus), Paua (Clam), Ma: 
(Great Shark), Tatavere (species of fish), Aku (Sword-fish). Tha 
that Vaieroa and Tairiiri-tokerau were devoured by these childr: 
Puna was revealed to Rata by the gods Atonga and Tongaiti-ma: 
at the time he was engaged in building his canoe some years ¢ 
wards. 

To return to the grandmother and the child who had been le 
the bank of the river: she waited some time in hopes of the retu 
Vaieora and his wife, and, after some length of time had elapsed, - 
that her son and his wife were dead. So taking the child and 
remaining seaweed went home and there nourished the child unt 
grew to man’s estate. 

When Rata had grown up, he one day asked his grandmo 
‘* Who are my parents?” The grandmother said, ‘‘ You had par 
but they are now dead; they were swept away bya flood. They 
gone to obtain some seaweed to apply to the disease that afflicted 
whilst you were a child, and it was while they were gathering 
seaweed they were overtaken by a flood and swept out to sea 
drowned ; and only you and I are left now.”’ 

Rata and his grandmother lived for some time at their home 
after some thought Rata decided to go in search of his parent 
he thought that perchance the flood had carried them far out te 
and that by some chance they had reached some distant land. §& 
day he said to his grandmother, Ine-uru-o-runga, ‘‘ Have we noa 
She replied, ‘‘ Yes, we have one. There it is.” 

Rata procured the axe, and when he examined it, he noticed 
the cutting edge was broken, so he said to his grandmother, “ 
shall I do with this axe?” She replied, “Take it down to the 
shore and bury the head in the sand, leave it there until to-m 
morning and then you return and bring it home.” 1 

Rata did as he had been directed, and in the morning we 
obtained the axe, and, to his great surprise he found that it a 
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ct. He returned home and said to Ine-uru-o-runga, ‘‘I am now 
& to make a canoe, and then go in search of my parents.” 

he old grandmother consented, and Rata departed to the forest to 
h for asuitable tree from which to make his canoe. After 
hing for some time he found a tree suitable for his purpose, he set 
ork and cut it down, and, leaving the tree where it had fallen, 


ext morning Rata returned to the forest on the mountain to hollow 
nis canoe. When he reached the place where he had left the 
tree, he found that it was standing in its original position again! 
gain cut it down and then returned home. 
hen he reached home, his grandmother said to him, ‘‘ How is 
jcanoe progressing?” Rata replied, ‘‘I cut the tree down yester- 
nd left it where it fell; when I returned to-day I found that the tree 
ibeen returned to its original position.” 
lhe grandmother said, ‘‘ Now grandson, when you return to-morrow, 
find the tree standing, again cut it down and when it has fallen, 
the top part of the tree. Should night overtake you, do not 
fn home at once, but hide under the top branches that you have 
ff and watch for the person who returns the tree to its original 
on.” 
ata listened to the instructions of his grandmother. The next day 
turned to the forest, and when he came to the place where he had 
own the tree—it was standing again. He therefore cut it down 
h and then cut off the top part of the tree and commenced to 
w out the canoe. 
was now night, and Rata hid under the branches he had cut off. 
ually the night wore on, when he became aware of the approach 
nost of gods; they came like the rush of a mighty wind scattering 
arth and debris in all directions. When these gods reached the 
where the tree had been cut down, they commenced to gather up 
hips and replace each in its original place and were about to 
e the tree to its former state when Rata sprang out from his 
ig place and gave them chase, he scattered them in all directions. 
ichased them from place to place until they reached a ridge of the 
tain when the gods uttered the cry ‘“‘E Utu!” Rata chased them 
there to another ridge when they again uttered the cry ‘““E Utu!” 
fter Rata had utterly routed these gods he returned home and 
is grandmother all that had happened and said that the gods 
alled out ‘‘E Utu.”’ The grandmother said, ‘‘ To-morrow morning 
must cook a lot of food for a feast and offer it as a propitiatory 
ng tothe gods Atonga and Tongaiti-matarau.” Next morning 
prepared the food as his grandmother had directed; it was 
d in the oven, and after it was cooked the oven was opened and 
0d offered to the gods Atonga and Tongaiti-mata-rau. 
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After this Rata prepared to return to the forest. Just befor 
departed, his grandmother said to him, ‘‘ If night should overtake: 
do not return, but hide under the tree-tops that you have cut off! 
watch for what happens.” Rata went to the forest and commence 
hollow out the canoe, and when night came on he hid under 
branches he had cut off. He had not been long in his hiding-» 
when the gods, Atonga and Tongaiti-matarau, appeared, and ex 
upon the tree to resume its natural position and state ; these are 
words they used :— 

‘¢ Piri mai, piri mai taku maieti, taku maieta ,— 
Ta, ta te rau tu.”’ 
‘¢ Join together, come together, 


My beloved, my cherished ones— 
Rejoin your parents O leaves.”’ 


The fallen tree did not respond to the command, so again 1 
gods called :— 


‘¢ Piri mai, piri mai taku maieti, taku maieta ;— 
Tu, ta te rau tu.”’ 

‘« Join together, come together, 
My beloved, my cherished ones— 
Rejoin your parents O leaves.’’ 


Still the tree did not respond, and when Atonga and Tong 
matarau looked about to discover the cause why the tree would 
obey their command, they saw Rata hidden under the branches; _ 
could see his eyes glistening in the darkness. Rata was gapin 
them. 


The gods exclaimed, ‘Is it you, O our child? do you desi 
canoe?” Then they further asked, ‘‘ Why do you want a canc 
Rata replied, ‘I am going to search for my parents, Vaieroa 
Tairiiri-tokerau.”’ The gods said, ‘‘ Your parents have been devo 
by the sons of Puna; your mother’s eye-balls are in possession of 1 
sister, Te-vaine-uarei ; that is so our child; now return home, am 
will make your canoe.” 4 


Rata returned home and told his grandmother all that 
happened, She said, ‘‘That is well, O my grandson! it is well 
the gods make your canoe for you, for you will become a fat 
man and your descendants shall be many, but your first work sha 
to seek revenge on the sons of Puna; do not spare them.” . 


One morning, some little time after, the canoe was brought te 
house occupied by Rata and his grandmother, Ine-uru-o-runga, 
was also known as Tiau-tara-titi. It was placed on the platfor: 
front of the house. The canoe was a beautiful vessel. Rata at 


launched it into the lagoon and named it “Otutai,” and he called 
name of the mat-sail, ‘‘ Maine-i-te-ata.”? 
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Rata had not as yet obtained men with whom to man his canoe; 
he prepared everything for a long voyage, and wishing to test the 
ng powers of the canoe, he set the mat-sail and sailed the vessel to 
fro in the lagoon. While he was thus engaged, a man came to 
beach and called out to him, ‘‘O Rata O! where art thou bound 
9 

Rata replied, ‘‘I am going in search of my parents.” 

The man called out, ‘‘ Let me go with you.” 

Rata said, ‘‘ What is your calling? ”’ 

He replied, ‘‘I am acanoe baler; let me go and I will bale the 
er out of your canoe.”’ 

Rata said, ‘‘ Come on board.” 

[he man came on board of the canoe; and then another man 
sared and called out to Rata, ‘‘O Rata O! where art thou bound 
7 

rata replied, ‘‘I am going in search of my parents.” 

The man called out, ‘‘ Let me go with you.” 

Rata said, ‘‘ What is your calling ?”’ 

[The man replied, ‘‘I am a sinet worker, let me go and be sinet 
ker to your canoe.” 

Rata said, ‘‘ Come on board.” 

[his man came on board; and then another man appeared on the 
+h, and yet another, and so on, until ten men had presented them- 
3s, and as each man arrived he asked Rata where he was bound, 
on being told, asked to be allowed so join the expedition, and on 
_man declaring what his calling was, if acceptable to Rata, he was 
ved to join, and invited to come on board the canoe. They were 
slows :— 


Matua-dede-vaka (canoe paddler) 

Matua-iriiri-taura (rope worker) 

Matua-tuitui-kie (sail maker) 

Matua-tokéték6-vaka (canoe poler) 
Matua-akatere-vaka (canoe steerer or sailing master) 
Matua-paripari-de (paddle maker) 

Matua-akara-etu (consultor of the stars or navigator) 


fen in all presented themselves to Rata and were accepted, Rata, 
elf, made the crew up to eleven. It was now that another man 
snted himself and called out to Rata, ‘‘O Rata O! where art thou 
id to?”’ 

tata replied, ‘‘I am going in search of my parents.” 

‘his man, whose name was Nganada, said to Rata, ‘‘ Let me go 
you.” 

Zata said to him, ‘‘ What is your calling?” 
iganaéa said, ‘‘I fly kites.” 
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Rata said, ‘‘ You fly kites; and what then?” 

Nginada said, “I leap up to the heavens and extol my mi 
with exalting song.” 

Rata said, ‘‘ You extol your mother, and what then?” 

Nginaéa replied, ‘‘O, I exalt our mother, and that is all.” 

Rata said, “I do not want you, you cannot come.” He forth 
threw Nganaoa overboard and sailed his canoe out to sea, 

At the time that the canoe sailed away there were only eleven 
on board. The canoe sailed on until the land was out of sight, - 
the crew descried a large gourd: floating on the surface of thee 
They exclaimed, ‘There is our ue-kura (gourd mascot)* floating o 
sea.” Rata called out, “ Pick it up.” The gourd was picked up: 
broken open, and the first object that met their gaze were the gliste 
eyes of Nganaoa. When Rata saw Nganaoa, he called out td 
men, ‘‘Cast him into the sea.” The crew threw Nganaoa and 
gourd overboard, and left him to his fate (as they thought). 

The canoe proceeded on its voyage, and had sailed on for 
distance when the crew noticed another gourd floating on the o« 
they at once cried out, ‘‘ There is our we-kura floating on the + 
Rata heard them and called out, ‘‘ Pick it up.” They did so, 
when they opened it they were again confronted by the glistening; 
of Nganaoa. When Rata saw him, he exclaimed, ‘‘I am pest 
by you.” Then Nganaoa said, ‘Let me go with you, O R: 
Rata now consented to allow Nganaoa to remain on board 
become one of the crew. His advent made the crew up to twelve. 

The canoe sailed onward. After they had been sailing for + 
time Nganaoa called out, “‘O Rata! there is death ahead of us. - 
the Eke who is stretching out his tantacule and is about to seize 
canoe of Rata, and destroy him and his crew.” 

This monster was one of the sons of Puna; its name was 
(octopus), its eyes were on a level with the sea surface, and one 
of its tantacule hed gripped the ocean bed and the others - 
stretched heavenward, and would soon descend and break up 
canoe and crush Rata and his men; that is why Nganaoa cried 
“There is death ahead of us.” ; 

Rata became afraid. Nganaoa called out to him, “O R 
declare who is the priest of your expedition, we will be killed!” t 
said, ‘‘There is no priest; but you, my friend, are the priest.”’ [ 
naoa then said, ‘‘I thought when you threw me into the s 
your canoe was provided with a priest.” He then took up his 
aud bamboo knife and sprang into the sea, got inside the go 


* Ue-kura.— Kura, a sacred object containing the virtue and power 
hidden diety by which a man is enabled to attain to some difficult end—a 
In this instance I have used the word ‘ Gourd-mascot,’’ which I think 
case. 
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fed it to float to where the octopus was. The monster seized the 
d and wound its tantacule around it and drew it to its mouth. 
inaoa at once stabbed it with his bamboo knife, and thus killed the 
#pus, which released its hold on the gourd and died. Nganaoa 
ged the gourd to float back to the canoe, got on board the vessel 
ch continued its voyage.* 
ll hey had not, however, sailed far when Nganaoa again called out, 
Rat«u! there is another death ahead of us, the mouth of this 
pe-destroying monster is open ready to swallow us—now declare 
jis the priest of your canoe.” Rata said, ‘‘ There is no priest; but 
i my friend, are that priest.’ Nganaoa said, “Oh! I thought 
yo you threw me into the sea that your canoe was provided with a 
: gt.’ 
Chis monster was a great man-eating shark, and from its ferocity 
called an arua; it was one of Puna’s children, and was bent upon 
roying Rata and his crew. Nganaoa again took up his gourd 
: bamboo knife, and sprang into the sea, got into the gourd, 
ed on until he came directly in front of the monster, who im- 
sliately swallowed him, gourd and all. 
nce in the interior of the monster, Nganaoa set to work with his 
boo knife and cut through the monster’s intestines, and eventually 
ibed it through the heart, and thus killed it. He then cut his 
fout, and getting into his gourd floated back to the canoe, got on 
id, and the canoe continued on its voyage.t 
a hey had not sailed a great distance when Nganaoa called out, 
Rata! there is another death ahead of us, the sea is rushing into 
nouth, which is opening to swallow us—now declare who is the 
xt of your canoe.’ Rata said, ‘‘ There is no priest; but you, my 
hd, are that priest.” 
‘Chis monster was also a son of Puna, and was one of those who 
devoured Rata’s parents, its name was Paua (Clam). Nganaoa 
n took up his gourd and bamboo knife, and sprang into the sea, 
nto the gourd, and floated into the interior of the great clam 
oh immediately closed upon him and his gourd. As soon as the 
closed upon him, Nganaoa cut the bivalve, and then drove his 
boo knife into the monster’s heart. The dead clam sank into the 
nhs of the ocean. Nganaoa got safely back in the usual manner, 
the canoe proceeded on its voyage. 
hey had now sailed for some distance when Nganaoa again called 
|“ O Rata O! there is death ahead of us, it is gamboling about 


MU 
q 


In this incident we see a reflection of the story of Kupe’s adventure with the 
sin Tory Channel, New Zealand. The incident is almost exactly identical. 


‘OR. 
This reminds us of the adventures of Ao-kehu, when he killed the Whanga- 


aniwha, Tutae-poroporo.—Enrror. 
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on the surface of the ocean, this is Tatavéré—now declare who is 
priest of your canoe.” Rata said, ‘‘I have no priest; but you 
friend, are that priest.” Nganaoa said, “Oh! I thought whens 
threw me into the sea that your canoe was provided with a pri 
He then took up his gourd and bamboo knife and sprang inti 
sea, got into the gourd and floated directly in front of this mop 
who at once endeavoured to swallow the gourd, but it coul¢ 
manage it, for every time it made the attempt the gourd spun re 
and-round, and would not enter into the great fish. In the meant 
Nganaoa had leaped out of the gourd into the mouth of the Tata 
and thence into its interior, and, whilst the fish was so intent : 
its attack upon the gourd—which, every time the fish tried to bi 
spun around and defied every attempt to swallow it—Nganaoa wi 
work in its interior, stabbing and cutting until he pierced its 
and killed it. Nganaoa now freed himself, and getting intc 
gourd floated back to the canoe and got on board. The canoe; 
proceeded on its voyage. 

The vessel had not, however, sailed far when Nganaoa again ¢ 
out, ‘‘O Rata O! there is yet another death ahead of us, now dd 
who is the priest of your canoe.” Rata said, ‘‘ There is no priest : 
you, my friend, are the priest.” Nganaoa then said, ‘‘O Rata, had! 
been here with your canoe you would have been destroyed. This i 
last monster with which we have to contend; and now it is life or de: 

This monster was one of the sons of Puna and was namec 
(Sword fish). Nganaoa took up his gourd and uttered the incant. 
which he had recited on each occasion, then taking his bamboo 
sprang into the sea, and placed the gourd so that it was directly in | 
of the fish, which was rushing to attack the canoe; the sword p: 
through the centre of the gourd, and, owing to the force of the 
made by the fish its sword penetrated to its full length into the g 
and the lower jaw of the fish was consequently firmly imbedded i 
gourd some little distance below the sword—the mouth of the mo 
being forced wide open. ‘Ihe fish now became almost helpless and s 
its sword endeavouring to rid itself of the gourd, but the gourd re 
fast. The fish’s attention was so concentrated upon freeing itself 
it made no further attacks upon the canoe, for the impaled ¢ 
prevented it from effectively using its destructive weapon with effe 

In the meantime, Nganaoa had entered into the fish’s interior by 
of its open mouth, and there used his bamboo knife with such + 
that he shortly killed the aku. : 

Nganaoa now freed himself and got back to the canoe. Allo 
children of Puna were now destroyed, and it was N ganaoa the } 
who had destroyed them. When he got on board the canoe, Rat 
to him, “ But for you, O Nganaoa! we would have all been des 

The canoe and its occupants now continued its voyage 
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ther interruption and eventually reached Iti-nui.* Tukai-ta-manu 
i the arikt of that land at that period; his wife’s name was Ina-ara- 
mga, and the name of their son was Kairu-maiianake; this son 
, as well as being arzkz, also a priest. On the arrival of Rata and 
mrew at Iti-nui, Rata and his men landed and left Nganaoa to take 
of the canoe. It was at this time that Kairu-mauanake submitted 
bral problems for Nganaoa to unravel. 


ganaoa unravelled all the problems that were submitted, and he in 
gave several problems to Kairu-mauanake to unravel, but Kairu- 
anake failed to give answers, hence this saying :— 


‘‘T karanga mai o te taunga tamaiti a Kairu-maianake— 
Aua e tinainai ia nga manu.’’ 

‘¢ Tt was said by the young priest Kairu-matanake— 
Do not tempt voyagers lest you be outwitted.’’ 


From Iti-nui Rata voyaged to Motu-taotao, for it was at this last 
ed land that Te-vaine-uarei, the daughter of Puna resided, and who 
possession of the eyeballs of Rata’s mother. When Rata arrived 
otu-taotao he found the daughter of Puna and killed her, and 
Hvered possession of his mother’s eyeballs. Rata had now revenged 
jdeath of his father and mother. 


tHe and his party of warriors made many voyages to many lands. 
tyisited the island of Tumu-te-varovarot and resided on this island 
some time on the western side in the vicinity of the place now called 
akura,t and from the fact of his having been in possession of that 
of the island the following saying has been handed down from 
eration to generation :— 


‘¢ Rata-ariki i Vai-o-kura.”’ 
‘« Rata-ariki of Vai-o-kura.’’ 


Some of Rata’s descendants held possession of this land up to the 
od when Tangiia-nui arrived here at Rarotonga; they joined 
igiia and his party but were always independent chiefs and people.§ 


After residing here for some time, Rata made many voyages and 
ned to Avaiki (Savaii), where he met his death. 


* Tti-nui, is Viti-nui, or Whiti-nui, Great Fiji.—Eprror. 

+ Usually said to be an old name for Rarotonga.—Epiror. 

t Originally pronounced ‘‘ Vai-o-kura,” but at present the letter ‘‘a”” has 
n the place of ‘‘0.’’—S.8. 

§ The period of Tangiia-nui is the thirteenth century.—Eprtor. 
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THE DEATH OF RATA. 


[In giving this, which is a Rarotongan account of the death of Rata, who accordi 
to their tradition was killed at Kuporu (Upolu island of Samoa) when he made: 
attack upon the people of that Island, I have made an almost literal translati 
possibly owing to the number of years since the event occurred part of the accou: 
has become lost, and students of Polynesian traditions may take it for what it 
worth.—S.S.] 


Manuka was the island (land)—most easterly island of the Samo 
group. Apakura, who was a woman of high rank, resided with he 
husband, Vaea-taranga-nuku. Vaea was a great warrior. One day 
message came from Kuporu to Vaea to go to their assistance, for the 
had received word that Rata and his warriors were going to attac: 
Kuporu; that is why the chief of Kuporu sent for the assistance ¢ 
Vaea. 

This Rata was a voyaging ariki who came from over the sea; he we 
ason of Vaieroa. When word reached Vaea, he went to Kuporu an: 
awaited the arrival of Rata. Rata eventually arrived. It was nigh 
when he entered the harbour at Kuporu, in the harbour at Apis 
Watchers saw him arrive, and the canoe came to an anchor. As soo! 
as the canoe was securely anchored, Rata told his men to sleep, fori 
the morning he would attack the people on shore. 

Vaea was informed of the arrival of Rata’s expedition. He therefor 
went down to the seashore and, stretching out his hand (arms) lifte 
the canoe and its sleeping people up and over the mountain, and the 
placed the canoe on the tops of the trees. 

Rata and his crew were fast asleep when this happened, and did no 
know of its occurrence. When the man whose duty it was to bale th 
water out of the canoe awoke, he commenced to bale out the canoe. H 
dipped his baler into the water at the bottom of the canoe and emptie 
it over the side. He went on baling for some time, and suddenly i 
struck him that the sound of falling water was different to that to whiel 
he had been accustomed. He took up another balerful of water an 
poured it over the side and listened carefully; the sound was stran 
it was not as usual; the water did not fall with a solid splash as he ha 
been used to hear it fall. It fell with a sound similar to the fall of rait 
and seemed to fall some distance. He then looked over the side of th 
canoe and saw that the canoe was on the summit of large trees in 
forest. He awoke Rata and the crew, calling out, ‘Awake, get up, w 
are undone.” 

Rata and his men sprang to their feet and found that indeed th 
canoe was on the tops of the trees of a forest. They then awoke th 
priest, but his priest-craft was of no avail. Rata was slain here, an 
the canoe became turned into stone; and that forest was thereafte 
called ‘‘Te-vao-rakau-o-Rata””—The-forest-o-Rata. The reason wh 
it received this name was because Rata was slain there. | 
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After the death of Rata, Apakura, the wife of Vaea, waited for 
me time for the return of her husband, but he did not come. She 
en went to Kuporu in search of him. She eventually found him, but 
e was dying; he was turning into stone; his body was already stone; 
nd only his head remained. When she came to him, Vaea said, ‘“‘Come, 
y companion, I go to the shades, you come too late.” WVaea then 
rned his face to the darkness (shades, or died) for life had almost gone. 

This is the story of the death of Rata as known to us. Some 
aditions say that Rata escaped with part of his crew, and that he 
cured another canoe and sailed away to Avaiki, and was never heard 
f again. 

There is little more to be told. Rata had other canoes; it was not 
at he had only the one canoe; he had many, and each canoe bore a 
ifferent name; one was named “ Tu-i-te-rangi-tua-tini,” and another 
Te-rangi-marangaranga.” The name “ Tarai-po” was not the name 
f any of Rata’s canoes. That name was given by Atonga to the canoe 


hat his brothers built.* 
Kua ott. 


* It will be noticed in this story of the Canoe being lifted up on to the trees, 
nd the death of the crew, that it is almost an exact repetition of that given in this 
«Journal,’’ Vol. XVIII, p. 139, in Dr. Schultz’s story, ‘‘The Samoan Version of 
e Story of Apakura.’’—Enp1rTor. 
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A genealogy from Rata by his wife, Te-kura-moe-ariki, showi 
descent to Tararo Ariki of Mauke Island, Cook Group:— 


28 Rata-Ariki = Te-kura-moe-ariki 


Rata-tipi-rangi 
Rata-Maoaiake 
25 Rata-Tokerau 
Rata-vare 
Rata-iriiri-kaa 
Rata-piki 
Rata-aro 
20 Rata-tua 
Rata-kura 
Rata-ongo Taunga 
Rata-meitaki 
Rata-Taivaiva 
15 Kavyitoa 
Kirikura 
Nga-poake 
Te-atu-enua 
Aura-nui 
10 Aura-iti 
Umu-poro 
Negatao 
(f) Akaroto = Takere-marama 
Tararo-mua 
5 Tararo-rua 
Tararo-evangaria 
Tararo-ariki (died 1909, aged about 65) 


Tarao-Nooau 
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To show the connection from Rata to Ruatapu according to Raro- 
onga genealogy :— 


29 Rata — Anini-te-rangi 


Rata-toa = Te-oe-painga 


Patua-anga-nga-rau — Matarau 


Ena-te- vai-o-ngarangara — Pae-rangi 


Tere-pae-rangi = Manu-iti 


Ena-ki- Vai-o-kura = Vaioma 


Te-mata-o-Ena-i- Vai-o-kura = Uenuku-Tinomana 


22 Ruatapu* = Ina-vai-aitu Te-kura-o-Ena (/) 


Tamaiva — Te-uira-kamo-ariki (daughter of Uenga-atua-Tinomana) 


Tapitukura = Ruki 


From Tapitu-kura descends the Rarotonga branch of the Tinomana 
family. 


* Tf, as seems likely, this is the Ruatapu referred to in last number of Journal, 
it will be seen that the genealogies agree with one another. But on this subject 
there will be something to say later.—EnrrTor. 


KO TE ARE-KORERO TEIA NO RATA-ARIKI,, 


NO ROTO I TE ARE-KORERO RAROTONGA. 


Na Trvyint mA MorE-TAUNGA-O-TE-TINI. 


TE AKAMATA VANANGA. 


O te korero pdté teia no te ui tupuna o Rata-Ariki mei pd mai, ki 
tona tupuranga, tona kao-anga tona rauanga, tona manga 
mangaanga e tona raraanga e tona ai-miemie, koia oki e ai-mokopuns 
Ko Rata ra, no roto mai aia i taua tumu tupuna o te Maori koia k 
Atea-vai-takere ma Papa-te-tumu-enua-uri. Ko te papa tupuna 
tataia ki kunei kua akamataia’ai mei ia Vai-takere e tona vaine k 
Rangi-aitu-kura. Ko Vai-takere ra, e ai-miemie aia na Atea, per 
katoa a Rangi-aitu-kura. Tera te papa tupuna mei ia Vai-taker 
mai :— 

Ko Vai-takere ka noo ki te vaine ko Rangi-aitu-kura, anau mai k 
Ataranga, ka noo aia ki te vaine ko Te-Mutu-a-Uenga, anau me 
Maui-te-mua, ka noo aia ki te vaine ko Te-maeva-o-te-rangi 
Te-rangi-tau-tua, noo aia ki te vaine ko Kéuataraina, anau ms 
Amai-tuki-papa, noo aia kia Taravao, anau mai ko 
Te-rangi-mata-keu, noo aia kia Ina-akapaapaa, anau mai ko | 
Akapaapaa, noo aia kia Tinaenae, anau mai ko 
Te-ariki-Turi-o-riki, noo aia kia Parepare-te-ra, anau mai ko 
Te-ariki-Turi-o-Meru, noo aia kia Rango-rangi, anau mai ko 
Te-ariki-Turi-o-Matarau, noo aia kia Maine-marae-rua, anau k 
Te-Matarau, noo aia kia Tutu-noanoa, anau mai ko 
Te-Meru, noo aia kia Te-pa-atua, anau mai ko 
Te-Meru-enua, noo aia kia Tiritiiri-te-rangi, anau mai ko 
Te-Meru-rangi, noo aia kia Ina-ma-ngurunguru, anau mai ko 
Ema, noo aia ki te vaine ko Rua-mata-io, anau mai ko 
Taaki e te teina ko Karii. Noo aTaaki kia Ine-uru-o-runga, ane 
Vaieroa, noo aia kia Tairiiri-tokerau, anau mai ko 
Rata- Ariki, noo aia kia Anini-te-rangi. 
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Te vai atu ra tetai anau o Ataranga, koia ko teia:—Ko Maui-roto, 
0 Maui-taa, ko Maui-teina, ko Maui-tikitiki-a-Taranga. 


_Na teia papa tupuna e akakite mai koia te ui-tupuna o Rata-Ariki, 
te vai neie manganui te uanga mei roto mai i aia, e te vai nei tona 
anga ki Rarotonga nei, pera katoa ki tetai pa enua o teia pa enua ko 
Kuki Airani,’ tei Akatoka-Manava tetai pae, e tei Enua-Manu katoa 
etai pae, tena rai tetai papa tupuna mei ia Rata mai e tae ua mai kia 
araro ariki i mate ake nei o Mauke oki. 


Ko te au ingoa o teia ui-tupuna taku i akakite atu nei mei ia 
taranga mai e tae ua mai kia Rata, kare me te mea ko to ratau ingoa 
aa ia, te vai atu ra, te vai atura; nara ko teia taku i akakite atu nei 
o ta matou i kite e ta to matou ui-tupunai kite. Te karanga nei tetai 
u are-korero e ko teia tupuna ko Te-Meru-rangi, ko tetai ona ingoa ko 
ai-tangata, kua tika paa tei reira, nara, kua kite katoa matou e ko 
ona ingoa ko Tui-kai-vaevae-roroa, tera tona akatauanga, e tangata 
ai tangata aia, penei ake paa ko tetai ingoa rai no taua ingoa ko 
ai-tangata, nana i anau mai ai Ema, ko te metua oki aia, na Emai 
nau mai ia Taaki, aru mai i te tua ko Karii, ko Taaki te tuakana, tera 
tatou kite ko te pe‘e na tei reira e akatika mai te korero, tena ka 
ataia taua pe‘e ra na tei reira e akakite mai i te anauanga i eia nga 
amariki nei. 


Tangaroa i atu i teia pe‘e :— 


Ko te pe‘e teia, i karanga mai i roto i nga vananga taito ena 


Koai taku e kite é, 

Ko Ta’aki Ariki raua ko Karii— 

Puta mai ei ki te ao-nui-maramarama. 

E puke tama-atua na Tangaroa ma Te-po-a-mio 
I tatara’ai nga kiri i te ana mai anga no raro— 
No raro i Avaiki. 

No Ta’aki Ariki puta mua mai taku kiri-kura. 


Ko Rata, e uanga katoa aia no roto mai ia Mu ma Io, kua moe a 
Mu ki te atua ko Io, kua anau mai ta raua ko te ai-tupuna o Rata i tetai 
pae oki, no te mea kua vanangaia mai ra i roto inga vananga taito no 
roto mai a Rata-ariki ia Mu ma Io. Ko tetai pae teiai ta matou 
karakia tapu, e ko te tuatau ka vanangai tei reira, ko te tuatau ka 
rave i tetai angaanga nuinui mei te ikianga ariki mei roto mai i te 
uanga o Rata. 


Te akakite atu nei au e ko teia atua nei e atua mékaméka aia, no 
reira ka karakia toku ai-tupunai te ope o te karakia mei teia ra te 


tu :— 


“ To—Io—te atu nui ki te rangi tua tinitini.” 
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TEIA TE KORERO NO RATA. 


ENA kua oatu atu ra aui te papa tupuna o Rata, teia rai te korer 
no teia Rata :— 


Ko Vaieroa ma tana vaine ko Tairiiri-tokerau kua noo raua ki 1 
raua enua ko Avaiki, koia a Savaiiiteia tuatua. Kua noo raua, k 
nui taua vaine a Vaieroa koia oki a Tairiiri-tokerau, kua kaki ta 
vaine ki te tuna, kua pari iora a Vaieroa i te matau e1i tetai tuna 
te vaine. 

Kia kite ra a Kokopu e Koura, e puke tuaine raua na Pupu 
Kavei, tei raro ratou i te vai, tera te tuatua e nga tuaine ki o ra 
tungane, ‘“‘ Teia ta maua tuatua kia korua, e o maua tungane, auraka) 
amama to korua va’a, e topiri e korua va’a, tena a Vaieroa e Tairiiri’ 
tokerau te pari mai ra i nga matau e 1 ia korua.” 

Tera te tuatua a nga tungane, “ Vao atu, kia tadi mai ei manga ni 
maua, ka atiia e maua a raua matau e te au, ka motiimotiikia e maua., 

Kua karanga atu ra nga tuaine, “ E meitaki oki iia, me ka rauk: 
ia korua.” 

Akangaro idra nga tuaine ki raro ake i te paru-rau-ou, teia mai 
Vaieroa e Tairiiri-tokerau ma a raua matau, takitai ia raua, e kua titin 
atu ra ki raroite vai. Kua kaia Pupui tetai, kua kai a Kavei 
tetai; kua puto atu ra raua i aua nga tuna ki te pae. 

Kia akara mai nga tuaine, te mamate nei rauae te peke nei ki t 
pae, kua karanga atu ranga tuaine, “Ina korua’ienga tungane - 
motiikia e korua e ka atiatiia e korua, e teia nei ka riro korua e nat 
vaine e kai.” 

E kua riro aua nga tuna ki te pae, e kua taia atu ra e mamate atura 
kua, tad ki te umu e kua kai. 

I muri mai kua anau te tamaiti a Vaieroa, kua topa te ingoa k 
Rata. Noo iora, kua tupu te maki o taua tamaitie maera, kua aer 
atu ra nga metua ki taatai ki te ngutu o tetai kauvai maata, kua noot 
tupuna vaine ma te tamaiti ki rungai te nia-vai. Ko teia maki nei 
maera e maki tupu ki te tapa o nga tamariki. 

Ko Vaieroa e te vaine ko Tairiiri-tokerau kua aere ki raro i te va 
ki te ngai mamao mei te tapaatai tiki ei i te rimu i runga i te toka, k 
mea raua i te rimu e tapiripiri i te maera o te tamaiti, kua rave mai r 
raua i te rimu kua kave mai ki te tupuna vaine, kua topiripiri te tupun 
vaine i etai pae ki runga i te maki o tana tamaiti ra; te topa ra te u 
maata i uta ite maunga, kite ake ra a Vaieroa e te vaine teia te vai 
puke, ko te rakau mai ko te toka mai, kokoaia atu ra rauae te va 
mamate atu ra raua, riro atu ra raua ki te moana, kainga atura e 1 
anau o Puna i te moana. 

Tera te anauo Puna, ko Eke, ko Paua, ko Mangao, ko Tatavere, 
Aku; te mea i kiteia’i, na nga atua i akakite mai i muri mai i te tuate 
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tipu ei a Rata i te vaka, na nga atua ko Atonga ma Tongaiti- 

tarau i akakite mai, na rauai akakite mai ite panuanga o Vaieroa 
vaine. 
Ka oki te tuatua ki te tupuna vaine i vaoia ma te tamaiti ki runga 
é nia-ava, kua noo aia ma te tapapa e roa ake ra ma te manako aia 
oki mai paa a Vaieroa ma Tairiiri-tokerau, kua noo, noo e roa ake 
, kua kite aia e kua mate tona tama ma te vaine. Kua rave iora aia 
e tamaiti ma te toenga rimu kua oki atu ra aia ki te kainga kua 
gai atu ra i taua tamaiti ra e maata ua atu taua tamaiti ra. 

Kua tupu a tangata tikai taua tamaiti, kua ui i tetai ra ki te tupuna 
ine, ‘“‘ Koai oku metua?” E kua akakite atu ra taua tupuna vaine ra 
“Ki puke metua rai toou, kua mate, i kdkéaia i te vai, e aere raua 
a rimu e tapirii toou maki kua rokoia maie te vai-puke, kikdaia 
ura raua e kua mamate raua, ko taua ua te toe.” 

Kua noo iora raua i to raua kainga, e kua taka te manako o Rata, 
aera ka kimi i nga metua, peneiake kua kokvaia e te vai kua panuia 
ki tetaienua. Kua ui atu ra ki te tupuna vaine koia a Ine-uru-o- 
nga, ‘‘ Kare o tatou toki?” Kua karanga mai te tupuna vaine, 


Kua rave atu ra taua tamaiti ra, kia kave mai ra e toki ati, kua 
ranga atu ra a Rata, ‘“ Ka akape’ea aui teia toki?’” Kua karanga 
u ra te tupuna vaine, “‘ E apai koe ki taatai i te tapatai tadmi ki raro 
e one, apopo koe i te popongi ka aere ei ka tiki.” 

Kua rave rai a Rata mei ta te tupuna vaine i akakite mai, ei te 
pongi ka kave mai i te toki ati, kia rave mai aia kua meitaki akaou 
ua toki ra, kua kore te ati. Kua oki mai aia ki te kainga kia Ine- 

-o-runga, kua akakite atu ra ki aia, ‘‘ Ka aere au ka pari vaka noku 

kimi i oku metua.” 
_ Kua akatika katoa te tupuna vaine, kua aere atu ra a Rata ki uta i 
| enuai te kimiitetai rakau tau ei tipu vaka nona, kitea atu ra i te 
kau, kua tipu atu ra, kua topa ki raro e kua vao i taua rakau i te 
vai i inga’i, kua oki mai ki te kainga. 

Kia popongi kua oki atu ra aia ki te maunga ki te parii te vaka. Kia 
re atu ra aia ki te ngai i vaoaia i taua rakau kua tu akaou te rakau, 

tu ua mai na a rakau tikai. Kua tipu akaou aia i taua rakau ra, kua 
pa ki raro kua oki mai ki te kainga. 

Kia tae atu ra aia ki te kainga kua ui atu ra te tupuna vaine ki aia, 
Kua a’a toou vaka?” Kua karanga a Rata, “ Kua tipu au inanai 
1a topa ki raro, kua akaruke au, kia oki atura auina kunei kua 
_akaou te rakau.” 

Tera ta te tupuna vaine, “‘E taku utaro, me oki koe apopo kua tu 
‘aou te rakau, e tipu akaou rai koe, kia topa ki raro ec tipu koe i te 
wuru, me rokoia koe e te pd, auraka koe e aere mai, e noo atu koe e 
pini koe ki raro i te kauru o te rakau kia kite koe e kvai te tangata i 


‘atu ia’i te rakau.” 
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Kua akarongo rai ki te tuatua a te tupuna vaine, aere atu 
Kia oki atu ra aia ki te vao rakau kua tu akaou te rakou, kua tipu 
ra kua topa ki raro, kua tipui te kauru kua pariite vaka. Kua, 
kua pipini iora a Rata ki raro i te kauru o te rakau tana i tipu, kua) 
kite uake aia i te nuku atua i te aereanga mai, kua peke te one i! 
aereanga mai mei te uriia. Kia tae mai ra teia nuku atua ki te ngs 
tipuiia te rakau kua koikoi aere te tanga rakau ko tana ko tana, I. 
topiri i te ngai i pariia’i, te mea nei ka akatu; kua rere mai a Ratar 
roto i tona ngaii pipini ei aia kua arumaki atu ra, kua pueu ke ai 
pueu ke atu, ma te ati aere ma te arumakia Rata. Kia tae ki ti 
tuaivi kua kapiki mai taua nuku atua ra “ E utu.” Kua arumaki| 
a Rata e tae ki tetai tuaivi kua kapiki mai ‘‘ E utu,’”’ ko te tuatua ane 
rai ia i te kapikianga mai, ‘‘ E utu.”’ 

Kua pueu atu ra taua nuku atua ra, oki mai ra a Rata ki tai ki: 
tupuna vaine, kua akakite atu ra i tana i kite e to ratou reo i te kapi 
anga mai, ‘‘ EK utu;” kua karanga atu ra te tupuna vaine, ‘‘ Apopo i 
popongi, ka tau koe i tetai umukai patu ei koe na nga atua ko Atom 
e Tongaiti-matarau.” 

I tera mai popongi kua ka te umu, kua uke, kua patu ki nga ati 
kia Atonga ma Tongaiti-matarau. 

I muri ake i reira kua téatéamamao aia i te oki ki te maunga. 
aere atu nei aia kua na ko te tupuna vaine ki aia, ‘‘ Me po, auraka k 
@ aere mai, e pipini rai koe ki raro i te kauru o te rakau e tapapa u 
ra koe e’aa te ka tupu.”’ 

Tere aturaa Rata ki te maunga, kua tamata i te pari i te vak: 
tae uatu ki te pd, kua pipini aia ki raro i te kauru o te rakau. 

Kare e roa ana a Rata ki te ngaii pipini ei aia teia mai nga at 
ka Atonga ma Tongaiti-matarau, e kua kapiki ki te rakau kia tu akac 
tera ta raua kapiki :— 


Piri mai, piri mai taku maieti, taku maieta, 
Tu, tu te rau tu. 


Kare ra taua rakau i to akaou, kua oki rau kua kapiki :— 


Piri mai piri mai taku maieti, taku maieta, 
Tu, tu te rau tu. 


Kare rai te rakau e tu, kua akara aere ra a Atonga ma Tongai 
matarau i te mea i kore ei te rakau i tu akaou, kite uake ra raua in 
mata o Rata te kanakana mai ra ki raro i te kauru o te rakau, ko 
karangaanga ia a nga atua, “ Ko koe oki tena, e to maua potiki, k 
inangaro ainei koe ki tevaka?”? Kua karanga atu ra nga atua, ‘“E 
koe © inangaro ei ki te vaka?” Kua karanga a Rata, “Ka aere 
ka kimi aku metua ia Vaieroa ma Tairiiri-tokerau.” ‘ 

Kua karanga nga atua kia Rata, ‘Kua pou nga metua’ oou i 
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Ingaia e teanau o Puna, ko nga ua-mata o te metua vaine tei to 
ou tuaine ko Te-vaine-Uarei, koia ia e ta maua potiki, e aere ra ki 
; Na maua e pari toou vaka.” 


Kua oki atu ra a Rata ki te kainga kua akakite atu ra ki te tupuna 
ine i te au mea i tupu, tera tana kia Rata, ‘“Otira e taku utaro, kia 
oe nanga atua e anga i toou vaka, ka riro ko ei rongo nui, e ka 
otoro toou rara, ka uanga koe ki te pa enua tinitini, tera taau anga- 
ga mua ka rave, ko te kimi i te tutaki i te matenga o oou puke metua 
@ anau o Puna, eiaa tetai e ora’i ia koe.” 


I tetai popongi i muri ake i reira, kare rai mamao te tuatau kua 
ainaia mai te vaka o Rata ki mua i te turuki o te are o te tupuna 
ine ko Ine-uru-o-runga, koia oki ko Tiau-tara-titi, tetai ingoa o taua 
puna vaine o Rata. Kia akaraia taua vaka ra e apinga tikai, kua 
kuia taua vaka ki runga i te panga i mua i te are, ei reira kua tapaia 
ata i te ingoa o taua vaka ra ko ‘“‘OTUTAI.” Tera te ingoa o te 
@ ko Maina-i-te-ata. 


Kia pa te vaka ki roto i te rima o Rata, kare rai aia i iki ake tona 
a-tangata; kua moe te angai; e kua manako aia e kia na mua ala 

e kite i te tere o tona pai, kua tuku aia ki raro i te roto tai, kua utii 

kie, kua akatérétéré i taua paira. I taua akatérétéré anga i taua 
ka ra kua aere mai ra tetai tangata kua karanga mai ra kia Rata, 
E Rata e, ka aere ki’ea te tere?” 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Ka aere au ka kimi i oku metua.”’ 

Kua karanga mai taua tangata, ‘‘ Oatu au e Rata.” 

Kua karanga atu ra a Rata, ‘‘ E matua a’a koe?” 

Kua karanga taua tangata, ‘“‘ Hi matua tata-tai, ei tata i te taii te 
Ua, oou.”’ 

Kua karanga atu ra a Rata, ‘‘ Aere mai.’’ Kua kake taua tangata 

runga i te vaka o Rata, kua aere mai tetai tangata, kua kapiki, 
H} Rata e, ka aere ki’ea te tere ?”’ 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Ka aere au ka kimi i oku metua.” 

Kua karanga mai taua tangata, ‘‘ Oatu au e Rata.” 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ E matua a’a koe?” 

Kua karanga taua tangata ra, ‘‘ E matua iriiri-kaa au, ei iriiri-kaa 
te vaka oou.”’ 

Kua karanga atu ra a Rata ki taua tangata, ‘‘ Aere mai ra.” 

Kua kake taua tangata ki runga i te vaka o Rata, e kua aere mai 
ai tangata ma te ui rai, ‘‘Ka aere ki’ea te tere o Rata.” Kua 
ranga taua tangata, ‘“‘Oatu aue Rata.” Tera ta Rata, ‘ EH matua 
koe?” Kua karanga aia, ‘‘ KE matua o’eo’e au, ei 0’e 1 toou vaka.”’ 


Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Aere mai.’’ 


Kua kake taua tangata ki runga i te vaka o Rata, e kua aere mai 
ai tangata ma te uirai, ‘“Kaaere ki‘ea te tere o Rata?” Kua 
ranga taua tangata, ‘‘Oatu au, E Rata!” Tera ta Rata, ‘‘ E matua 
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a‘a koe?” Kua karanga aia, ‘“ E matua o‘eo‘e au, ei ofe i toou vak 
Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘Aere mai!”’ 

Kua kake mai ia tangata ki runga i te vaka, kua aere mai t¢ 
tangata, ko taua tu raiite ui kia Rata ma te akakite a Ratait 
tera ma te pati mai aia kia aru aia, ma te ui a Rati i tana angaa 
kua akakite e, e mea tana angaanga, e me kua tau i te akaran 
Rata kua akatikaia i taua tangata ra ki runga i tona vaka, oke 
ngauru tangata i aere pera mai, nara e roa rai te tataanga ka aka 
ua, tera te au tangata i aere mai:—Ko Iriiri-taura, ko Tuitui-h 
ko Tokotoko-vaka, ko Paripari-oe. ko Akatere-vaka e ko Akara-- 
tetai, okotai ngauru ratou, ko Rata te tai ngauru-ma-tai. 

I muri i reira kua aere mai tetai tangata ko Nganaoa tona ings 
kua kapiki rai, ‘‘ E Rata e, ka aere ki’ea te tere ?”’ 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Ka aere au ka kimi i oku metua.” 

Kua karanga a Nganaoa, “ Oatu au e Rata.” 

Kua ui atu ra a Rata ki aia, ‘‘ E matua a’a koe?” 

Kua karanga taua tangata, ‘‘ E matua akarere manu.” 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Ka akarere te manu, e, pe’ea atu?” 

Kua karanga taua tangata a Nganaoa, ‘‘ Ka rere au, e, runga i 
rangi, ka titeni au ki taku metua vaine.” 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Ka titeni ki te metua vaine, e, pe’ea atu: 

Kua karanga a Nganaoa, ‘‘ Ka titeni taua ki to taua metua vai 
o tira rai i reira.”’ 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘O, kare au e inangaro kia koe, kare kos 
aere.”’ Kua titiri atu ra ia Nganaoa ki raro i te tai, aere atu ra 
pai o Rata topa atu ra ki te moana. 

I taua aereanga o taua vaka ki te moana, okotai ngauru mai 
rai ratou i runga i te vaka, kua mamao atu ra ratou ki tua, kite 
ra ratou, i te ue te panu mai ra ki runga i te kiri-a-tai, kua karan 
ratou, ‘Tera ta tatou ue-kura te panu ua mai ra ki runga i 
kiri-a-tai.” 

Kua rongo a Rata, kua karanga aia, ‘‘ Raveia mai.” 

Kua raveia mai ra, ka vai atu ra te ue, te kanakana mai nei 
ua-mata o Nganaoa, kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Titiriia ki raro i te tai.’ 

Kua titiri atu ra te vaka tangata ia Nganaoa ki raro i te tai ma 
manako ra ratou e tirara raia Nganaoa. (Kare ua ra). 

Aere atu ra ratou e tetai potonga tai te panu mai ra te ue, k 
karanga ra ratou, ‘‘ Teia ta tatou ue-kura.” 

Kua rongo a Rata, kua kapiki atu ra aia, ‘ Raveia mai.” 

Kua raveia mai ki runga i te vaka, ka vai atu te ue, te kai 
kana mai ra nga ua-matao Nganaoa, kua karangaa Rata, “K 
manataia au ia koe.” Kua karanga a Nganaoa, ‘“ Oatu au e Rata. 

Kua akatika atu raa Rata, rauka atu ra etai ngauru ma ru 
runga i te vaka o Rata, aere atu ra ratou. 

Kua roa rai te tereanga o te vaka, kua kapiki a Nganaoa, | 
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ata e, tela te mate tei mua ia tatou, te akatikatika mai ra nga 
Kkave o te eke e tai te vaka o Rata.” 

Ko teia mate nei ko tetai tamaiti o Puna, ko Eke, kua maranga ki 
nga i te tai, kua tamou etai kakave ki raro i te papa, tei runga i te 
ri-a-tai nga mata, kuv akatika etai kakave kirungaite rangi ka 
re mai ka vavaiia ia Rata ma tona vaka e te tangata atu; no reira a 
ganaoa i kapiki ei kia Rata, tei mua te mate. 

Kua mataku a Rata, kua karanga a Nganaoa, ‘“‘E Rata e, koai 
taunga i to’ou tere; ka mate tatou.” 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Kare ua e taunga, ko koe rai e taku taeake 
taunga.”’ 

Kua karanga a Nganaoa, ‘‘ Anake nei au e taunga toou i titiri ei 
e iaku ki raro1 te tal.” Kua rave atu ra aiai tana ue e te manga 
e ki te rima rere atu ra ki raro i te tai, kua kake ki roto i taua ue ra 
a@ papanu atu ra taua ue ra e tae uatu ki te eke, tapiri atu ra ki te 
to o te eke, kua val atu ra te eke iaia. Kua rave atura a Nganaoa 
te manga koe, kua kokoti atu ite eke, e mate atu ra taua eke, kua 
1 mai ra a Nganaoa ki runga i te pai, aere atu ra. 

Kare ra ratou e mamao ana, kua kapikia Nganaoa, ‘‘ E Rata e, 
ia tetai mate tei mua ia tatou, te amama ua mai nei te va‘a o Te- 
a-kai-pai; koai te taunga i toou vaka? ”’ 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Kare ua e taunga, e taku taeake, ko koe rai 
taunga.”’ 

_ Kua karanga a Nganaoa, ‘‘ Anake nei au i titiri ei koe iaku ki raro 
te tai e taunga tetai i runga i toou vaka.”’ 

_ Ko teia mate nei e arua, e mangao, ko tetai ia tamaiti o Puna, ka 
ere mai ka ta ia Rata ma tona vaka tangata, kua rave atu ra a Nga- 
aoa i taua ue ana e te manga koe, rere atu ra ki raroi te tai, kake ki 
oto i te ue, papanu atu ra taua ue ra e, mua i te vaao te eika, apukuia 
1ai rai e te arua ki roto i tona kopu, kua rave iora a Nganaoa i te koe, 
3 kokoti atu rai te ngakau e puta atu ra te ate o taua mangao, kua 
tate te mangao, te oki mai ra a Nganaoa ki runga i te vaka, aere atu 
x 

Kua tere ra te vaka, kare rai i mamao, kua kapiki a Nganaoa, ‘‘ EB 
ata e, teia tetai mate tei mua ia tatou, te koko nei te tai ki roto i tona 
aa, te amama ua nei, ka pou tatou; koai te taunga i toou vaka.” 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Kare e taunga, e taku taeake, ko koe rai te 
ung'a.”’ 

Kua karanga ata ra a Nganaoa, “‘ Anake nei au e taunga tei toou 
aka i titiri ei koe iaku ki raro i te tai.” 

Ko teia mate nei ko tetai tama-rai o Puna, na ratou i kai nga metua 
Rata, ko Paua teia; kua rave atu ra a Nganaoa i taua ue ana ma te 
anga koe ki te rima, kua rere ki raro i te tai, kua kake ki roto 1 te 
e, kua papanu atu ra taua ue ra e roto roai te paua, kokapi iora te 
aua, kua rave a Nganaoa i taua manga koe kua kokoti i te tumu i roto 
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o te paua e ona kakave, mate iora taua paua, tomo atu ra ki raro i 
moana, 

Kua oki mai ra a Nganaoa ki runga i te vaka, kua aere a 
ratou. 

Kua tere te vaka, kua tere, e roa, kua kapiki a Nganaoa, ‘‘ E 
e, teia tetai mate tei mua ia tatou, te ura ua rai runga i te tai,. 
Tatavere ; koai te taunga i toou vaka?” 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Kare rai e taunga, e taku taeake, ko koe 
te taunga.”’ 

Kua karanga a Nganaoa, “ Anake nei au e titiri ei koe iak 
raro i te tai e taunga toou.” Kua rave iora aia i te ue mai te mar 
koe, kua rere atu ra ki raro i te tai, kua kake ki roto e kua papa 
atu ra taua ue ra ki mua i te e‘ika, kua apuku atu ra te eika, kl 
apuku atu ra te e’ika, kua taka te ue, kare e o ki rotoi te ve 
kakati atu ra, taka ua ra, e pera ua rai kare e ravenga eo ki rot 
te vaao taua Tatavere. Kua rere takere a Nganaoa ki roto i te v1 
e roto roai te kopu o taua e’ika ra, kua kotikotii te ate e te ngak: 
te angaanga nei aia ki roto, te anga-anga nei te e’ikai te apukui 
ue, kare e rauka, te katikati atu ra, te taka atu ra te ue, e mate us 
taua Tatavere. 

Kua kokoti atu ra i te kopu o te e’ika e ora atu ra aia ki vao, k 
kake ki rotoi taua ue ra, kuna panu ua ra ki te vaka, kake atu ra. 
runga, e aere atu ra. 

Kare i roa, kua kapiki a Nganaoa, ‘ E Rata e, teia tetai mate 
mua ia tatou, koai te taunga i toou vaka ?”’ 

Kua karanga a Rata, ‘‘ Kare e taunga, e taku taeake, ko koe rai 
taunga.” 

Kua karanga a Nganaoa, ‘“ Naringa, kare au, kua mate koe, t 
te mate openga, akua, ko te ora ko te mate.” 

Ko tetai tama teia o Puna, ko Aku. Kua rave a Nganaoa i ta 
ue ana ma te manga koe, kua karakiai reira mei tana i rave ana i 
au rereanga ana i muarakiraroite tai. Kia otiite karakia kin 
atua kua rere aia ki raro i te tai ma te tuku i te ue ki mua iaia. | 
rere ua mai ra te aku, okotai rereanga toe e taea mai ei te vaka e m: 
atu ei ratou. Kia rere mai ra kua akatano a Nganaoa i te ue ki m 
i te ngutu-roa o te aku, kua puta atu ra ki rotopu i te ue, otira rai t 
aku i te takiri aere tona ngutu kia topa te ue, kare takiri te ue e to’ 
kua piri katoa te ngutu raro ki roto i te ue no te ririnui o te rerear 
o taua aku ra, no teia apingairunga i tona ngutu-roa, kare e an 
mai ki te vaka, kua pekapeka roa aia i teia apinga i piri mai ki run 
i tona ngutu, ko tona rakau tamaki okiia. Ko Nganaoa, kuat 
takere aia ki roto ite kopu o te e’ika, te kotikoti nei aia i a roto i 
eika, kua kore te e’ika e ko akaou ki te vaka, kite uake taua aku 
kua mate aia. . 


Kua kotikoti a Nganaoa i te kopu o taua aku ra tapa atu ra aia 
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, kake atu ra ki roto i te ue, oki atu ra ki te vaka, e runga i te 


Kua pou te anau o Puna i te taia, kua pou oki ia Nganaoa te 
ngai te taia, kua karanga atu ra a Rata ki aia, ‘“‘Naringa kare 
e, kua pou tatou i te mate.” 

Kua akatere atu ra taua vaka ma te kore e meai tupu e tau atu 
}te vaka ki Iti-nui, ko Tukai-ta-manu te arikii Iti-nui i tei reira 
tau, ko Ina-ara-maunga tona vaine, ko Kairu-mau-anake te ingoa 
a raua tamaiti, e tamaiti ariki aia e e taunga katoa, ko te taunga ia 
juku piri kia Nganaoa. 

Kua kake a Rata ma te aronga pai ki uta, ko Nganaoa, kua 
kamooia e tiaki i te pai, kua tuku taua ariki ra i ana piri kia 
anaoa, kua pou roa ia Nganaoa i te taratara, kare e piri i toe. 

Kua tuku a Nganaoa i tana piri, e kare takiri e kitea e taua tamaiti 
ki-taunga ma ona taunga, tera te pee no taua taunga :— 


“‘T karanga mai o te taunga tamaiti a Kairu-mau-anake— 
Aua e tinaenae ia nga manu.” 


Mei Iti-nui aere atu ra ratou ki Motu-taotao, tei reira te tamaine 
Puna, ko Tevaine-uarei, tei iaia nga ua-mata o te metua vaine o 
ta. Kia tae atu ra a Rata ki taua enua ko Motu-taotao kua kitea 
ai te ngaii noo ei taua tamaine, e kua ta iaia kia mate, e kua rave 
i ra na ua-mata o te metua vaine. 

E, tenana, kua rauka ia Rata i te tutaki no te mate o tona metua 
Vaieroa ma Tairiiri-tokerau. Kua akatere aia ma tona vaka tangata 
e vaka ki te pa enuae manganui. Kua aere mai aia ki te enua ko 
u-te-varovaro, e noo aia ki kunei e roa, kua noo aia ki te pae opu- 
a o te enua ki taua ngai ko Vaiakura, e no tei noo aia ki reira e no 
i vai taua pae o te enua ki roto i tona rima i tupu teia tuatua, ta te ai- 
etua i apii mai mei tetai uki e tae uatu ki te au uki ki muri, tera taua 
latua 

‘Rata ariki i Vaiokura.” 

Kia akaruke a Rata i teia enua, kua noo tetai ona uanga ki runga 
faua enua ra, e kia tae mai a Tangiia-nui ki teia enua tei reira rai 
ua uanga, e kua piri ratou ki raro i te au o Tangiia, e tutara rai. 

I taua nooanga a Rata ki teia enua, kua aere atu aia ki te moana, 
<i atu ra ki Avaiki, mate atu ra ki reira. 


TE MATENGA O RATA. 


Ko Manuka te enua. Ko Apakura, e ariki vaine aia, kua noo aia 
a tana tane ko Vaea-taranga-uku ki taua enuara. Ko Vaea, e toa 
a. Kua aere mai te tiki ia Vaea mei Kuporu kia aere mai aia e tau- 
ru ia ratou, no te mea kua tae te rongo kia ratou e kua akakoro a 
ata ka aere ka tamaki kia Kuporu, no reira kua tono kia te ariki o 
uporu i te tiki ia Vaea kia aere mai. 
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Ko teia Rata nei e ariki no te moana, e tama aia na Vaieroa. 

Kia tae te karere kia Vaea, kua aere atu ra aia ki Kuporu, kia 
atu ki reira kua noo iora. Kua tae atu a Rata ki Kuporu, e po 
tuatau i tau mai aia ki reira e kua tutau ite avai Apia, kua kité 
tei raro i te ava te pai o Rata, kua akakite atu ra a Rata ki ona tang 
kia moe, apopo ka kake atu ra ratou ki uta tamaki atu ra ki te enu 

Kua akakite atu ra kia Vaea, e teia mai a Rata ma tona vaka,, 
aero atu ra aia ki raro i te ava i te tapaatai e kua akatika atu rait 
rima ki te pai o Rata, kua apai atu ra ki uta ite maunga, kua tuku 
ra ki runga i te kauru rakau. Kare a Rata e kite ma tona aronga 
katoa, tei te moe ratou, kua ara mai te tangata tita-taii te val, 
Rata, kua kapu i te tai ki raroite tai, kua tataite taii roto) 
pai ki vao, tata atu uarai, tita atu uarai, kia akarongo meitaki t1 
tangata e tuke te tangi o tana e kapu nei, kare e aite mei tan 
matau, ki pua ua te tai tana e kapu atu ra ki raro i te moana, i 
kia kapu atu, te piripiriru ua atu ra ki raro roa mei te ua te: 
Kia ard taua tangata ki vao, kite iora tei runga to ratou pai i te! 
rakau o te vao-rakau. Kua akaara atu ra taua tangata ia Rata ms 
aronga pai, tera tana tuatua, ‘‘ E tu ki runga, kua nvate tatou.”’ 

Kua tu poitirere a Rata ma tona pai tangata, e kite iora tei ru 
to ratou paiite rau rakau o te vao-rakau, tei runga oki i te rau 
vao-rakau; kua akaara te taunga, kare rai ana ravenga ; kua taia. 
ra a Rata ki reira, e tei reira tona vaka kua tu a-toka, e kua top 
taua vao-rakau ra ko ‘ Te-vao-rakau-o-Rata,’’ no te mea i mate 
Rata ki reira i topaia’i ko te vao-rakau o Rata. 

I muri i te mateanga o Rata, kua tiaki mai ra a Apakura i te t 
ia Vaea, kua roa, kare i oki vave atu ra, kua aere mai aia ki Kupo: 
te aru i te tane, kia aere mai kua akamate a Vaea, kua tu a-toka t 
kopapa, ko te mimiti ua te toe. Kia aravei atu ra a Apakura k 
tane, kua karanga aia, ‘‘ Kua aere mai koe taku oa, kare ua e m 
konga te ano nei ki te po.’ I reira kua anga te aro o Vaea ki te 
e iti ua te manga ora toe. 

Ko te tuatua teiai te matenga o Rata ta matou okii kite mei 
ai-metua. Nara, te karanga mai nei tetai au vananga o tetai au 
korero e kare a Rata e tona tangata i mate ki reira, ko etai pae u 
mate, ko etai pae ma Rata kua ora e kua raukai tetai vaka ke | 
ngaro atu ra ki Avaiki, kare i oki mai, 


Te vai nei tetai manga tuatua, ko nga vaka o Rata, kare me 
mea okotai o Rata vaka, e rai rai tona vaka, e, e au ingoa e rai nei 
tei reira au vaka, tena rai ‘etai ingoa o etai vaka, ko “ Tu-i-te-rat 
tua-tini” © “ Te-rangi-maringaringa’.” Ko tena ingoa ko “ Tarai-] 
kore no te vaka o Rata, na Atonga tei reira ingoa i topaia ki run; 
tona vaka ta nga teina i pari. 


. . : 
Otira rai na vananga no Rata. 


sf 
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TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 


POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


Mrntine of the Council was held at the Library on 19th August, 1910. There 
@ present :—The President in the chair, Messrs. W. H. Skinner, J. H. Parker, 
L. Newman, M. Fraser, and W. W. Smith. An apology was read from 
F. P. Corkill. 
After reading and confirming the minutes of the last meeting, correspondence 
read: From K. W. Hiersseman, announcing that the reprints of the four first 
umes were then being bound ; from Professor Scott, informing the Council that 
original member who had promised £100 on condition of the Council raising 
ther £400 for publication of papers on hand, had made no provision in his will 
payment of the balance unpaid. Letters from relatives of the late A. Shand 
ouncing the melancholy intelligence of his having been burnt to death on the 
1 July, and the destruction of his Moriori papers, including the last chapter of 
‘ Morioris of the Chatham Islands.’’ 
The following new members were elected :— 

Mr. J. G. Wilson, of Bulls, Rangitikei, New Zealand. 

Mr. James Cowan, 56 Salamanca Road, Wellington, New Zealand. 


Papers received :— 
On Whatu-kura. By T. W. Downes. 
The Rarotongan History of Rata. By S. Savage. 
After full consideration, the names of seven members of the Society were struck 
the roll for non-payment of subscriptions. 
It was decided to bind up into a volume at once all Mr. Shand’s Moriori papers, 
issue them to subscribers. 
Mr. W. W. Smith was appointed librarian of the Society. 
A meeting of the Council was held in the Library on 23rd September, when the 
ident, Messrs. Skinner, Newman, Parker, and W. W. Smith were present. 
After dealing with correspondence, the following new members were elected :— 
Mr. C. H. Burgess, New Plymouth. 
Dr. George Home, New Plymouth. 
It was reported that Mr. F. J. Mitchell, one of the life members, had been lost 
3a. 
Paper received, ‘‘ Note on the Pump Drill.’”’ By Elsdon Best. 
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EASTER ISLAND (RAPA-NUI) AND RAPA 
(RAPA-ITI) ISLAND. 


By 8. Peroy Smurru. 


the ‘“‘ Revue de L’Kcole D’Anthropologie de Paris” for March, 
1910, p. 86, Dr. Couteaud has a paper on Easter Island, in which 
reats of the origin of the people, ete. His contribution throws but 
e further light on this ‘‘mystery of the Pacific” with its four 
dred stone statues and incised wooden tablets, though the Doctor 
s two local traditions which he gathered himself, apparently; the 
at Rapa-nui* (or Easter Island), the other at Rapa-iti (or Oparo), 
island situated in 27° 30’ South Latitude, and 144° Long. West, and 
e eleven hundred and fifty miles south-easterly from Rarotonga ; 
| these are worth perhaps reproducing here for the benefit of any 
our members who are engaged in the study of the Polynesian 
a 
The Doctor seems to think it quite possible that some of the 
ynesian voyagers reached the South American Coast, and he makes 
following quotation from a Chilian author (whose name he does 
give) in support of this theory. He says, ‘“‘ The following is the 
st curious passage, ‘As one does not know whence Mango-Capac 
| Mama-Oello came from when they reached the empire of the 
as, many persons presume that they came from the west, that is, 
m Easter Island or from one of the Malay Islands” . . . The 
ief in an invasion of Malayo-Polynesians or Asiatics was at one time 
y prevalent in the western parts of South America, where the 
ient people have retained the recollection of Chinese junks or of 
re canoes, elevated at their extremities, which have been cast on the 
st.’ . . . Dr. Couteaud further says, ‘In 1868 Clement (now 
Clement) Markham of the ‘Topaze’ expressed himself as follows 
the subject’ (of the statues of Easter Island), ‘ ‘It is impossible 
to be struck with the resemblance of these monuments to those of 
Aymaras, the ancient Peruvian race.’ An old Danish sailor, who 


* Tt has been said that the name Rapa-nui is not known to the Easter Islanders 
at it was given by the Chilian slavers to distinguish this island from the other, 
vapa-iti.—EpiTor. 
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had lived both in Peru and Easter Island, made the same reflecti 
me. The statues of Easter Island, therefore, would seem to 
argument in favour of their American origin.” 

The Doctor says, ‘A well-informed Tahitian” (M. Nari Sal 
brother of our esteemed member M. Tati Salmon), “‘ who had live 
Easter Island and had made a fine ethnological collection (now ii 
Museum of Leipzig), told me that the Natives claim to descend 
Maoris who came in canoes from distant islands, the most easter 
the Pacific. They even gave the names of these islands which a 
not to coincide with any that are now known. If these storie 
exact, Easter Island recognises different origins, but in which J] 
(Rapa-iti) holds the most prominent place. . . . The Ei 
Islanders have an expressive metaphor indicating the idea that 
sprang from a Maori colony; they call their island Te Pito-te-fe 
which signifies the ‘ umbilical cord of the land.’ This cord, where: 
therefore? At Rapa-(iti), we say, with most of the ethnologists. 
the inhabitants of Rapa, those of the Society Islands and adja 
archipelagoes are unanimous in giving to Easter Island the nam 
Rapa-nui. For the rest, the traditions procured as well in Rapa- 
as in Rapa-nui contain the recollection of an exodus indicating 
the first of these islands contributed, if not entirely, at least a 1 
part, to the colonisation of the second.” 

‘On the occasion of many visits to Rapa-(iti) I learnt from the 
men the following legend, which, though not unpublished, is ] 
known and has never been reported with fidelity : 

‘<A long time ago, vanquished in war, Hotu-rapa, king of Rapa-( 
fled with his adherents in three canoes laden with provisions. 
winds drove them in the direction of Rapa-nui.* The canoe of 
king, containing a large quantity of fowls, bananas, roots of taro, 
was the only one that accomplished the voyage in safety. Rapa 
was inhabited at that time by warriors with long ears (cle 
represented in the hieroglyphs of Easter Island). The inva 
massacred them, sparing none but the women and girls. Since 
great event, twenty-two generations of Maori kings have reignec 
Rapa-nui. The first one was Hotu-matua, and the whole of the ns 
have been conserved to modern times.’ 

“It would seem, therefore, well established, according to t 
traditions, that the people of Rapa-(iti) colonised Easter Island. 
spite of the six hundred and fifty leagues that separate 1] 
intermittent and very risky relations have persisted between these 
Maori peoples. A somewhat obscure legend, overlaid by mythol 
was told me at Rapa-(iti) on this subject, as follows: 


* Rapa-nui (Easter Island) is very nearly due east from Rapa-iti, d 
about two thousand miles. 
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“* After a long voyage, a canoe from Rapa-nui arrived one day at 
pa-(iti). It contained no one but women, who debarked half 
ished with hunger and thirst. No man existed at that time on the 
erted shores of Rapa-(iti). The vahines (women, in Maori) despaired 
conserving their race, when, at command of one of the party, they 
ew themselves into the waves, extending their arms towards Rapa-nui 
invoking their gods. Their prayers were answered; some of the 
men conceived, and thus the race was preserved for ever.’ 

“That legend taken strictly would make Rapa-(iti) a colony of 
ster Island. But it is in contradiction with the most accredited 
ditions, and, perhaps, it simply signifies that communication between 
two islands existed. In effect, the stories of the old men state 
cifically that the two islands only recognised one king, who resided 
Rapa-(iti), whom I have seen; he was then about twenty-five years 
age.” 

“ Where, then, is that island, that Rapa, ‘umbilical cord’ of Easter 
and? It isa land without history, almost without geography, for 
mother is less known than the daughter. Rapa, or Rapa-iti, also 
ed Oparo, is a small island nearly in the same latitude as Easter 
and. Its coasts deeply indented make it resemble a crab of ten 
es in length by six in width. Its broken surface has no plains; 
erywhere there are nothing but hills and valleys, with streams and 
scades with a narrow border along the sea, on which are the 
antations of taro, which, together with fish, form the food of the 
habitants, 

‘The surface essentially volcanic is covered with a thin bed of 
ndy soil; nevertheless there is to be found on the heights of the 
and a bed of coal. The climate, more fresh than that of the tropics, 
ows much the same growth as Tahiti, but is much less vigorous. 
16 bread-fruit is not to be seen; the cocoanut grows with difficulty, 
+ bears no fruit; the sugar-cane is small and useless; the mangoes 
@ rare and indifferent. On the other hand the vegetables of Europe 
urish fairly well. . . . The inhabitants are tall, robust, with 
snty of muscle, darker than the Tahitians because they are less 
xed. They are few in number, friendly, hospitable, religious. . 
hen I knew them a quarter of a century ago, they seemed ‘ endowed 
th all the virtues.’ ; 

“The heights of Rapa are crowned with veritable forts, which 
all the pas of New Zealand. These constructions, dating from a 
nsiderable antiquity, are composed of platforms built up by heavy 
nes and earth; and the enclosures furnished with parapets measuring 
out twelve métres in length by ten wide. At their bases one finds 
me axes and other tools of ordinary use or for defence. The people 
ilt their houses in the neighbourhood, and retired to the fortresses at. 
» least alarm. According to the old men, their ancestors were very 
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warlike, and had two sovereigns, between whom the island was divi 
and who were frequently at war. The last of these was Parima, reg 
of Pomare, who was dispossessed of his realm at the time of the ur 
of Tahiti and its dependencies with France. 

‘The Tubuai and Gambier (Mangareva) islands are near to Ray 
and relations have existed between them from ancient times. 
historic documents or hierogliphic inscriptions have been discovere 
Rapa revealing any common origin between that little island : 
Easter Island; and were it not for the oral traditions one would ne 
suspect the ties that connect the mother to the daughter isle.” 

We may remark that the best existing account of Easter Island 
mysterious statues and incised inscriptions on wooden tablets, is to) 
found in Mr. W. T. Thompson’s ‘‘ Te pito te henua, or Easter Islanr 
published by the National Museum, Washington, in 1891, whi 
contains many illustrations of the statues and inscriptions, with sa 
(supposed) translations of the latter into Maori and English. It 
clear, however, that the Maori is full of errors—possibly due to 
handwriting. The language spoken by the people is very closely all. 
to that of New Zealand. In the first volume of our *‘ Journe 
Dr. Carrol, of Sydney, also gave some translations of the tablets, wh! 
he conceives to be expressed in some of the South American languag; 
whilst Bishop Tepano Jaussen, in 1893, in his ‘‘ L’Ile de Paques,” a 
figures some of the tablets and gives their translation in Maori. 1 
Bishop considers that they are expressed in the, Maori dialect as s 
spoken by the Easter Islanders. 

In ‘‘ The Transactions, New Zealand Institute,’’ Vol. I., 1868, y 
be found an interesting description of a visit to Rapa (or Rapa-i 
written by Captain Vine Hall, accompanied by a map, a chart of | 
harbour (a very good one), and several sketches; those showing 1 
stone-faced forts are particularly interesting. They are very like Ma 
pas, and it is noteworthy that this is the only island in Polynesia wh 
pas are to be found. It has been stated that the Natives came origina 
from Rarotonga; Rapa was certainly. known traditionally to t 
Rarotongans. 

The mystery of Easter Island is not yet solved. It offers to so 
of our wealthy men a splendid opportunity of adding to the sum 
human knowledge by sending an expedition there, members of wh 
should reside on the island for at least twelve months, and gather st 
information as may perhaps solve the mystery. : 


In the magazine “ Life,’’ for April, 1910, will be found an art 
entitled “The Lost Land of, the Maoris,’’ by Captain Barcley, F.R.G 
F.R.U.S.I., in which he seeks to prove that Easter Island is 


* The first is about four hundred and fifty miles N.W., and the second al 
six hundred and eighty miles N.E. of Rapa-iti. 
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Mawaiki of the Maoris, and bases his argument mainly on the supposed 
het that somewhat similar statues to those of Easter Island have been 
bund in New Zealand. These “statues” are the two stone figures on 
okoia Island, Lake Rotorua, named Matua-tonga and Maru-tehe. 
jhe author is evidently not well posted in modern research as to the 
famediate origin of the Maoris, which is now quite conclusively shown 
> be Tahiti and the adjacent islands. And his argument as to the 
flentity of the Rotorua ‘ statues,” as he calls them, can have no weight 
then we know that these images, far from having been brought from 
i awaiki, as the legends say, are made of the local Ryolitic tufa of 
otorua. They were kumara gods, a male and a female, and no doubt, 
Ike all such things, were very sacred. I have seen Matu-tonga myself; 
is about four to five feet high and very rudely cut out of the soft 
ihnfa, with the head on one side gazing upwards like the faces on the 
hevteke. 

Captain Barcley appears to have been on board H.M.S. ‘“ Topaze” 
uring her visit to Easter Island, referred to by Dr. Couteaud. He 
ays, writing of the Maoris, ‘‘ traces of their voyages and travels exist, 
‘ot only throughout the Southern Pacific but far beyond. On the 
anks of the Rio Negro, a great river of Patagonia discharging into 
ne Atlantic, there are numerous Maori graves; Maori stone implements 
lave been discovered in Cusco in Peru, and even more wonderful, far 
niand in South America, on the eastern slopes of the Andes near 
jantiago del Estero, in Argentine.’ It is submitted that whilst there 
nay be some probability of Polynesian voyages being extended to the 
Vest Coast of South America, much more information is necessary 
iefore such precise statements as those above can be justified. 

Again, in the ‘‘ Revue de L’Kcole D’Anthropologie ”’ for May, 1910, 
re find the following editorial note on HKaster Island. After saying 
hat Pierre Loti has lately written about the island, ‘“‘ who, in effect, 
nows nothing precise on anything,” goes on to say, ‘It is to the 
ablets or inscribed planchettes with pictograph writing, of which a 
wodele (pattern) has been found in South America, that we may 
easonably demand the secret of the origin of the authors of these 
fupade (? gross) statues in stone, and which the Polynesians have 
opied. It is useful to recall here the publication which the ‘ Journal 
f the Polynesian Society’ (Vol. for 1892, p. 95, 103, and 233) has 
ade. We are not able to give here the translation of that work, now 
smewhat old. But it is inadvisable that it remains unknown to those 
rho are occupying themselves about the monuments of Easter Island. 
hese inscriptions are estimated as between six hundred and thirteen 
undred. They present differences in the vocabularies employed (p. 245) 
ut belong to the Quichua language, and are of the period of the most 
scent kings of Cuzco.” 


THE PAUMOTU VERSION OF THE STOR 
OF RATA. 


By Te Arprraror-a-Nut-a-Parara OF Ra‘r-Roa (oR VAVAU), 
Paumotu GRovpP. 


TRANSLATED BY A. LEVERD oF TAHITI. 


[M. Leverd says in his letters that the following legend is written in the dias 
of Tahiti, all except some of the chants, which are in that of Rai‘-roa . 
Rangiroa, the old name of which was Vavau), and which island lies some - 
hundred miles to the North-East of Tahiti, in a line with the Marquesas Gro 
It forms one of the islands of the North-West end of the Paumotu, or Tuamu 
Group. The language in which the text is written is a somewhat corrupt fc 
of Tahitian ; it is rather Paumotuan with k and g suppressed. M. Leverd sa 
‘«T had to respect the original of the story and wrote it exactly as it was dicta 
to me.”’ 

‘‘This story is local only in appearance; indeed, the whole of the eve 
happened in Hamoa and Hiti (Samoa and Fiji), and we shall see in the stories 
Tafa‘i there is strong evidence that the scene is laid in those groups; also, 
Maori accounts teach us that Tafa‘i (Tawhaki) was Rata’s grandfather. 1 
scenes have been transferred to the Society Islands with the migrations from 
west, and names of old places in the old homes have been given to the new or 

‘‘Uporu is the old name of Taha‘a Island, westward of Tahiti some 
hundred and thirty miles; and Mahina, Papenoo, Rata’s birth-place, is on 
north-east side of Tahiti. Vavau is an old name of Porapora Island (nortl 
Taha‘a), as also of Rangiroa. Havai‘i is Ra‘iatea Island. Fakarava (in 
story) and Hao are in the Paumotu Islands. Motutapu is a peninsula north 
Ra‘iatea and also an island in Porapora, referred to in the story of Hina ¢ 
Tinirau.’’] 


AHIE-ROA? was the husband, Tahiti-to‘erau? was the wife, a 
Papenoo (north-west side of Tahiti) was the land. They be; 

a child, which was named Rata (tame). On one occasion the pare 
left Rata in charge of his ancestor, named ‘Ui (in Paumotu, Kui), whi 
they went out to rama, i.e., to fish by torchlight, in order to proc 
some food for Tahiti-to‘erau to increase her milk for the child. TT! 
paddled away on to the reef some distance off from the land and w 
soon busily engaged in their work. But an evil atto (warrior) of Pu 


1, Long piece of firewood. 2. Tawhiri-tongarau in Maori. 
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yerings belonging to Te Vahine-huarei, Puna’s daughter. 

| We will now leave Vahie-roa, and Tahiti-to‘erau in her unpleasant 
ykition, and return to Rata. He was as yet a baby and therefore paid 
cle heed to the disappearance of his parents. ‘Ui took care of him, 
id in time Rata became a boy. The story does not say what age he 
hs when a revelation came to him. Rata used to play with his boy 
fiends at various games, one of which was called fofove (that is, a bent 
iboanut leaf made to slide along the waves like a small canoe, also 
ed tittraina). Hach boy put his own on the sea, and the gentle breeze 
sade them glide along gracefully. Rata said (or ? sung) :—. 

| Totoie, tua vai é a hémo, 

Tauatini, tauamano, tupuara, 

Tere ra ta‘u totoie. 

Totoie on the crest of the wave, slide ! 

Thousands, thousands, magic spell ! 

My totoie is proceeding. 

| This was some magic spell which Rata had learned from ‘Ui, for we 
all see later on that he was a sorcerer. Rata’s totote outstripped the 
thers, which vexed them. They said, ‘‘ Our éotove are fairly advancing.” 
tt Rata persisted and his ¢otove continued to advance, which further 
xed the other boys. They said (or sung) to him :— 

Thy totoie does well, in vengeance seeking 

For thy father Vahie-roa, 

Swallowed by Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o, 

And for thy mother 

Who lies on Vahine-huarei’s fata. 

Ata remembered this saying and went thoughtfully away. He did 
¢ know he had parents, for ‘Ui had never mentioned them. So he 
bnt to ‘Ui and asked him, ‘“‘ Who is my father? and who is my 
other?” ‘Ui answered, “I am your father and your mother.” 
How could you procreate me?” asked Rata (who seems to have been 
clever boy). ‘Ui replied, at his wits end, ‘So it is. Don’t ask any 
ore questions.”’® 

After this, Rata went off to sleep. The next morning he again met 
friends, who were playing with their ships, so he took a piece of 
ood and bamboo, and made one for himself, saying :— 

Should my ship go ahead, 

And the others capsize. 


tA 


3. An island about seventy miles east of Tahiti, known in Maori traditions 
‘Meketia. 4. Matuku-tangotango in Maori traditions. 5. Here follows a scene 
at cannot be translated. 
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Upon this all the other boys’ ships capsized, at which Rata said, ‘‘ 
ship is nicely sailing,” which vexed the boys all the more, and t 
replied, “‘ Sailing is thy ship in vengeance to seek for thy father,” ' 
Rata well understood and returned to ‘Ui and said, ‘‘ I now underst 
clearly; my father has been eaten by Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o, and my mot) 
laid on Te Vahine-huarei’s altar. Tell me how this happened.” 
replied, ‘‘ You are right! Vahie-roa was indeed eaten, and Tahiti-to‘er 
your mother, is lying on Te Vahine-huarei’s fata.” Said Rata, “ 
did you not tell me the truth ? Did you not say you were my father: 
my mother?” ‘‘ Because I love you! You cannot do what you was 
they are monsters belonging to Puna, the king.” Rata replied, “- 
me know how I can approach them.” ‘ You cannot do so. There; 
the ato (or warriors) of Puna, the e‘ihe,* the ‘anae-hotuare, 
pahua-tutahi,? the ‘au-roa,* tupapa, ouru-tau‘eva, Te a‘au-fa‘araw 
Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o is a bird. How could you approach them? You wos 
surely be devoured.” 

But the wise words of ‘Ui did not seem to have any effect on Ri 
(or Rata had a very good opinion of himself), and he asked once mc 
“Let me know how I could get to where they are.” ‘ On a shi 
replied ‘Ui. ‘‘ How canI manage to obtain a ship?” said Rata. “ ¥ 
must fell a tree and make it into a canoe,” said ‘Ui. Rata thought 
was right, for he knew no other means of obtaining a canoe; but 
was uncertain how to proceed about it and therefore asked ‘Ui, ‘* Hz 
you got an axe?” To which ‘Ui replied, ‘‘ This is a good one.” Ri 
took the axe and carefully examined it, but found it had not been w 
sharpened, and exclaimed, ‘‘ This will not cut the tree down.” ‘| 
replied, ‘Then sharpen it on my back!” Rata did so, whilst ‘ 
chanted an incantation :— : 


Sharpened on ‘Ui’s sacred back, 

Oh! the sacred back of mighty ‘Ui! 

Mighty back ! 
When Rata examined the edge he found it very sharp, and said, “ She 
is the edge of my axe; that back is a good grindstone.” Then ‘Ui s: 
to him, ‘ If you go to the forest, mourning for your father, to the vall 
of To‘ohiti,'® your canoe will soon be finished.” 

So Rata betook himself to the valley of the To‘ohiti, and selectin, 
nice, straight tamanu'! tree, he felled it, cut off the branches, and tl 
went back to ‘Ui, who inquired, “ Your tree, where is it?” “I hi 
felled it,” said Rata. ‘ Your tree is standing upright again,” 8 
‘Ui.'? But Rata paid no attention to this and went off to sleep. Ea 
next morning he went back to the forest, where he found to his gr 


6. A fish. 7. TheTridacna shell-fish. 8. A fish. 9. The Fakarava : 
10. To‘ohiti, the spirits of the forest. 11. Or ati, Calophyllum inophill 
12. See the Maori, Rarotonga, and Aitutaki versions—almost exactly the sa 
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tonishment that his tree was standing upright again, with not a 
ip or a leaf wanting. He again set to work and soon the tree was 
wn again. He chopped off all the branches and returned to ‘Ui, who 
(eid, ‘‘ Your tree is standing upright again!” and so Rata found it on 
jis return to the forest next morning. He said to himself, “This is a 
ighty tree; an enchanted tree!” He again set to work, felled the 
ee and lopped off the branches. Before leaving he hid himself to 
atch what would occur. After a while he heard voices; then he saw 
fairy, whose name was Tava‘a,!? who was followed by a number of 
hers. Only parts of their bodies were visible—a foot, a nose, a leg, 
., and without visible hands. Tava‘a was singing a powerful 
cantation :—1+4 


Fly together, chips of my tree, 
Fly hither, fly hither, 

Thou pith of my tree. 

Stick fast together, 

Hold fast like glue, 

Stand upright, O tree.15 


t this every chip, twig, and leaf was restored to its proper place, and 
e tree rose up again. But Rata seized some branches and delayed the 
rocess of erection. ‘ava‘a, not understanding why his incantation was 
jot effective, said with anger :— 


Stick fast together, 
Stand upright, O tree! 


p went the tree and Rata was lifted from the ground; he shouted 
udly, at which all the To‘ohiti-mataroa (‘Tava‘a people) started at the 
nexpected voice, and the tree came down, and with it all the people in 
rprise. Rata showed himself and remained some time without 
eaking. Then Tava‘a stood up and inquired, “ What is your wish, 
h our grandson?”!® Rata replied, “I want a ship.” Tava‘a feeling 
ell disposed, said, ‘‘If you yourself do it, it will take a long time to 
nish, but the To‘ohiti-mataroa will soon accomplish the work.” ‘ Well!” 
eplied Rata, ‘‘ Proceed.” But Tava‘a objected, ‘‘ Give us the sinnet, 
e drill, the calking-chisel, and the mallet.” Rata fetched these things 
nd said to Tava‘a, ‘‘ These are the things you asked for.” Tava‘a 
plied, ‘‘ Glad am I, now go back home, Oh our grandson!” 

When ‘Ui saw Rata he inquired, ‘‘ What has become of your task ?” 
Te answered, “ To‘ohiti-mataroa have it in hand.” ‘Then your ship 
vill soon be finished,” said ‘Ui. It was now night and both went to 
est. In the middle of the night Rata shouted out to ‘Ui, “‘ My dream! 
nspired by the god Tane; the shining Tane, the birds praise him. My 


3. Ta, causative prefix: va‘a, canoe. 14. See also the Maori version. 15. See 
he Tahitian version. 16. We must not infer Rata was really their grandson ; it is 


mere form of speech. 
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dream! My happy dream! Dream of my canoe! Being at the door 
my house!” ‘Ui, knowing the meaning of the dream, said, “ Take 
stone and throw it by the door; you may be sure when you hear t 
sound that your canoe is finished.” So, in the darkness, Rata did : 
and then listened. The stone made a peculiar sound. ‘Ui inquire 
«‘ What does that sound like?” ‘I have already told you; my ship 
finished.” 

At dawn Rata looked out and saw the canoe, and after examinii 
it, said to ‘Ui, “This canoe is a very good one; I am quite satisfied 
‘Ui now advised, ‘Store some food.” Rata complied, and then ‘* 
added, ‘‘ Now take it down to the sea.” Rata did so, and jumped 
board, but the canoe sank under his weight, so he shouted out to ‘Uii 
despair, ‘‘ Oh, ‘Ui, this is a bad canoe!” ‘‘ What is the matter wir 
it?” asked ‘Ui.17 ‘I shall not be able to reach where I want to ¢ 
Come down and repeat your incantations.” Then ‘Ui went to work:: 

Come hither, To‘ohiti-mataroa, 

Let success attend the first voyage of ‘‘ Tuairata,’’18 

Now on the right side, now on the left, 

Now on the bow, now on the stern, 

Be complete, Oh! To‘ohiti-mataroa !19 
Then ‘Ui told Rata to launch his canoe, and on his doing so there w 
not a drop of water in it. He said to ‘Ui, “‘ You told the truth. Sti 
here, I am off.” So Rata sailed away, not alone, for through ‘Ui’s a 
the To‘ohiti had come on board to act as crew, but they were invisibl 

Sometime after the departure Rata became downcast, for he was 
boy and alone (he had not apparently noticed the To‘ohiti), so | 
shouted :— 

‘* My land which stays yonder: disappear, disappear, stone of the marae, t 
rocks of the point, rocks of the meeting-place, rocks of the royal plac 
disappear my land which lies yonder.’’ 

When this had been said (or sung), on looking ahead he saw one 
Puna’s ato (or warriors). Tava‘a said, ‘Go to the bow, Pahua-tutahi: 
is the warrior!” Rata grasped his long spear named “ Taipu-arii” 
and then the ship was entering the big mollusc. Tava‘a shoute 
“Strike him at the root!” Rata did so and easily took the hu; 
mollusc into the canoe, where it was instantly devoured by To‘ohiti. 

They sailed on again, and soon Tava‘a shouted out, “Go to the bo 
Au (Te Auroa??) is the warrior!” Rata went ahead and Tava‘a aga 


17. ‘Ui appears to have been blind, as is stated in the Tafa‘i legend, for 
always asks similar questions. This strengthens the opinion that this ‘Ui is 
same as in the Tafa‘i story, and a woman, not a man. (Kui, in the Maori sto 
is blind, and a woman, indeed kwi, or kuia, means an old woman.—Ep1To: 
18. Tuai-Rata, name of the canoe. 19. Very difficult to translate. 20. 7 
Tridacna. 21. ‘‘ Upsetting the chief.’ 22. P Sword-fish, a dangerous fish witl 


long beak. When the Natives are fishing by torchlight, they sometimes att 
them and cause fatal wounds. : 
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\Jshouted, “Strike! He is leaping!” Rata did so, and then took the 
(Hfish on board, where To‘ohiti swallowed it. The same thing occurred 

with the Anae-hotuare (? the mullet, Maori kanae). Tava‘a said, 
\/**Ouru-tauera?*® is the warrior!” Rata went forward and there saw 
§the roots coming up to encircle the canoe and cause it to sink. Tava‘a 
shouted, “Strike the main root of the tree!” Rata did so, and was 
then able to take it into the canoe, where it was instantly devoured by 
To‘ohiti. 

Then again occurred the same incidents with the Aietupapa (tree or 
Hooral). Said Tava‘a, ‘Te A‘au Fa‘arava?* is the warrior.” Rata 
went forward and found the ship entangled and the sea breaking 
furiously, endangering the ship. Tava‘a shouted, ‘Strike the root!” 
Rata did so, and since that time the coral is dead and now forms the 
present Fakarava Island. 

They sailed on again, and Tava‘a said, “‘Go to the head!” Rata 
{now saw a dark cloud in the distance. Rata informed Tava‘a, who 
jreplied, “So it is! That is Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o.?° Seek for a firm standing 
place for yourself.” Rata went to the bows as before, but Tava‘a 
Jobjected, saying, ‘‘ This is thy first bad standing place, Rata.” He 
then moved to the middle of the ship, and thence to the stern. Tava‘a 
said, ‘“‘ This is thy third bad standing place, Rata.” ‘‘ Where shall I 
stand, then?” said Rata, ‘“‘I have tried the only three possible places.” 
Tava‘a explained, ‘‘ There is one other left, and if it does not suit, you 
jare a dead man.” ‘“‘ Where is it?” asked Rata. ‘‘ Go on to end of the 
: steering paddle.” Rata did so, and then asked Tava‘a to raise the poro 
(handle) up, which caused Rata to be submerged up to the waist. Next 
he asked Tava‘a to lower the handle, which brought him up in the air. 
From there he shouted :— 
This is a good standing for Rata, 

The wra25 belongs to him, belongs to him, 

This is a good, the best standing, 

Be strong ; it is the best standing, 

One good standing for Rata. 


The dark cloud had now resolved itself into the bird Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o. 
Tava‘a, who held the steering paddle, and the To‘ohiti, were unseen ; 
Matu‘u only saw Rata in his high position. The monster bird came 
near and called out, “‘O Rata! Throw some food for the warrior!” 
Rata did not move, so Matu‘u flew round the ship, opened his great bill 
and dashed at Rata, who called out to Tava‘a, ‘‘Up with the poro 
(handle).” So Rata went down into the water and Matu‘u passed over 
him, but Rata’s spear struck him heavily and cut off one wing, which 


23. Hither a tree or coral. 24. Coral, then living. 25. The blue heron, 
Herodias saira. 25. Red feathers, power [in which it seems to agree with Maori 
kura, the higher knowledge, hence power.—Ep1ror. | 
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was taken on board and instantly devoured by the To‘ohiti-mataro 
But Matu‘u was still able to fly, as he again made an attack, when th 
same thing happened and the other wing was struck. Matu‘u the 
fell and was quickly killed, taken into the canoe, and Vahie-roa’s hea: 
(Rata’s father’s) fell out of its mouth, but there were only the bone 
Rata wept over it and said, ‘“‘ Now you have come out, but this is onl 
the rotten sheath.” Matu‘u was now devoured as the other aito h 
been; the feathers were used to adorn the ship as tokens of victory. 

After this Rata sailed on to Makatea, Puna’s land, where his mothe 
was. He had overcome all Puna’s warriors, and now went on to Aih 
(the old name of Makatea, or Saunder’s Island). In time Aiha camei 
sight. The people on shore, when they saw the ship approaching 
reported to Puna, “There is a ship coming!” The king laughec 
“Don’t you see those warriors of the ocean like Matu‘u and the others; 
they are resting owing to the calm.” Later on, when Rata’s ship cam: 
near to the land, someone went again to Puna, ‘“ It is a ship, and thera 
are men on it.”” Puna now thought it best to have a look himself. Hi 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Where are those warriors of the ocean?” Then it dawnee 
upon him that they had been killed. 

When Rata came to the land he had to exercise great care, for thi 
landing is difficult. Two men were standing by the pass.2® Rata tool 
the helm; the men on shore shouted to him wishing to mislead him 
“Luff!” But Tava‘a said, ‘No! Haul close to the wind.” <A litth 
while after they shouted, ‘‘ Haul close!” And Tava‘a again said, “‘ No 
Luff!” So the ship went safely through the pass owing to Tava‘a’ 
instructions. The men came to the conclusion that Rata was a very 
intelligent boy. 

As soon as they had Ianded, Rata went to the forest to cut skids fo 
his canoe, and on his return with them the place was crowded witl 
people, all astonished at the deeds of Rata (Tava‘a and the To‘ohiti wer 
invisible), and wondered how a young lad could manage so large a vessel 
‘‘ We shall see,” said someone, “if he can lift a ship to bring it inland,’ 
Rata crouched under the ship so as to lift it, and said in a low voi 
“‘ Make the ship to slide on the skids, O To‘ohiti-mataroa! You whose 
help allowed me to overcome the monsters Ouru-taeva, Aie-tupapa, Ti 
A‘au-fa‘arava, Pahua-tutahi, Te Anroa, and Anae-hotuare. Come anc 
help—homai he ti, homai he ta.27_ The ship now moved up to the lag 
skid quite easily, and now indeed the people recognised that the warrior: 
of Puna must have been slain, and were in amazement at Rata’s feats 

The next night Puna sent messengers to Rata asking him to marr} 
his daughter (to marry after the brief form of the country); and s 
Rata married Te Vahine-huarei, At night, when the lady saw tha 


26. There is no real pass, only a cut in the land about seventy feet long inland 
27. We recognise a common phrase in Maori waiatas in the ¢ and ¢a.—Eprtor. _ 
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ata was asleep, she went out and told Puna’s men, who gathered 
ogether and fastened all the apertures of the house and then set it on 
re, whilst they all stood round ready to slay Rata if he escaped the 
ames. The house was consumed by the fire and a loud noise was heard 
‘Rs the bursting of a man’s belly, but it was only that of a lizard. They 
thought it was Rata, and thus reported to the king. The latter was 
practical man, and now sent his people to the ship to secure all the 
Waluables in it. As they approached, to their great surprise they found 
ata standing on his ship. They said to one another, “Lo! He is 
living! It was only a lizard we heard bursting.” All the people now 
(returned to the king, who asked, ‘‘ Where is he?” ‘We found him 
Btanding on his ship!” Then said the king, ‘“‘ Don’t disturb him.” 

So Rata stood alone on his ship. Some days after he went to 
iri-ma-to‘a, and Hiri-ma-to‘erau, who used, in the night of the moon 
alled Turu, when the tupa (crabs) lay eggs, to catch them by torchlight ; 
his was their usual diet. When the time came for this kind of work, 
ata engaged in it also; and as they severed the claws of the crabs, 
ata was cutting small branches in order that they might think they 
ere crabs also. Rata asked, ‘‘ How many claws do you leave to each” 
rab?” ‘One on each; sometimes two. These last are used later.” 
ata thus learned how their crabs were marked, and he said, ‘“‘ Well! 
do the same also.” When they had obtained a sufficiency they both 
ent back to their home to rest. As soon as Rata judged they were 
sleep, he stood up and tore the bottom of the baskets and abstracted all 
he crabs, and then retired to sleep. 

When the two crab-fishers awakened next morning they noticed the 
absence of the crabs and concluded they had been stolen. Rata said to 
them, ‘‘ Come and see my crabs in my basket; they have one pair of 
claws each, just like yours.” They were deceived by Rata’s lying and 
answered, ‘‘ That is right, we saw you fishing.” Then Rata returned 
to his ship, leaving Hiri-ma-to‘a and Hiri-ma-to‘erau in great trouble 
for want of food. 

Rata was a great joker, and some days later, having met two 
fishermen named Tupai-i-uta and Tupai-i-tai,?® he resolved to play 
some tricks on them. They were King Puna’s fishermen. He said to 
them, ‘‘ Whither go ye?” ‘“ Weare going to fish with lines.” Said 
Rata, ‘‘ We will all go together.” ‘Then come,” said they, and on 
their invitation he followed them in their canoe as they paddled away to 
the deep sea. On reaching a certain spot the fishermen said, ‘‘ Here we 
used to fish.” But Rata objected, ‘No! We will stay when the land 
grows dim in the distance.” They again paddled on until the land was 
a mere dark outline when they stopped. Now Rata asked one of the 
fishermen to produce his hook. Rata, with contempt, said, ‘‘ This is no 


28. Limits inland and Limits seaward. 
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good; you may catch a cavally, it will break asunder.” The oth 
fisherman now exhibited his hook ; on seeing which Rata said, ‘‘ This 
a good one, but there is something wrong with it; a shark wiil bite an 
this hook will break too.” 

The first fisherman baited his hook and threw it overboard ; he f 
a nibble and pulled in, and nearly secured the fish, which turned out 
be a cavally ; and then the hook broke. Then the second fisherman lo 
his hook through a shark. The men wondered at Rata’s predictio 
having become verified. 

Rata then let down his own line from his seat in the middle of t 
canoe, Tupai-i-uta being at the bow, and Tupai-i-tai in the stern, TF 
fish that Rata hooked was ‘“‘ The Awakening Rooster”?® of Pu 
Rata pulled, but what both the fishermen thought was a fish, startd 
away for the land, dragging the canoe after it at a great rate. TP 
mountains appeared to rise up as the distance decreased; the grovi 
were soon visible, and then the passin the reef. Tupai-i-uta shoute 
to Tupai-i-tai, ‘‘ Beware of the pass!” The other answered, ‘‘ Take: 
strong hold of the helm!” Then the canoe entered the pass and ra 
ashore. The rooster crowed, and all noticed that Rata had caugh 
Puna’s ‘‘ Awakening Rooster.” He pulled in the line and took tk 
bird ashore with him to eat. Puna said nothing to Rata because he an 
everyone else were afraid of the boy and astonished at his courage. Tk 
bird was duly eaten. And then Rata came to the conclusion he had n 
sufficient means of vanquishing the king and had no power over him. 

Rata then made preparations to depart for the deep sea, and at th 
proper time sailed away, and after being a day and night at sea, he me 
the ‘“ To‘a-hau-ma‘ariri,” the cold south wind; on which he returne 
to Ma‘atea, for by this south wind he intended to subdue Puna, for h 
would be without strength owing to the cold. Rata and his spirit frien 
Tava‘a went together to the king, where the spirit friend tied Puna b 
the hands and feet, put a rope round his neck, tied the left part of th 
king’s hair to a stone, and the right part to another stone, and thus h 
was completely helpless. Puna said to them, ‘“ Be gone! You two! 
am old and tied up now, but we shall see to-morrow.” Rata repliec 
“Rata am I! Who fished up your rooster. We shall see to-morrow 
You will become acquainted with the dark regions (the Under-world’ 
and your neck I will break.” 

Puna knew it was Rata. He struggled; he broke the trees to whic 
he was tied; he split the stones. The sun rose. Rata smote him o 
the nape of the neck; Tava‘a struck him too—Puna-ama-te-hao-ra 
had ended his life ! | 

The wise Tava‘a now said to Rata, “Go and fetch your mothe 
Tahiti-to‘erau” (Tahiti-of-the-north). Rata went to his mother, an 


29. The cock which awoke the king each morning by its crowing. 
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oke up the offering-altar of Te Vahine-huarei. He sung a song for 
is mother. 
(The translation of the song does not convey any sense in English.) 

On the conclusion of the song Rata fetched Te Vahine-huarei, who 
as guarded by the eels, Tuhua,?° Arahaia, and Mamea,3! but these 
ere slain, and then Te Vahine-huarei was taken to Rata’s ship as a 
ife for him. 

After this Rata sailed back to his own country, where, on landing, 
met ‘Ui, and said to him, ‘“‘ Here am I, the warrior who went to the 
p sea, the splashing sea.”’ ‘Ui replied, ‘‘ Twice powerful! Manifold 
rength! You are no longer my grandson (but a god?) ” 


30. A spotted sea-eel. 31. A red-eyed sea-eel. 


RATA. 


Na Te AIpIraARoI-A-NUI-A-PARARA TE PARAU MAI. 


Vahie-roa te tane, Tahiti-to‘erau te vahine, Papenoo te fenua, fana 
ta raua tamaiti o Rata. Vaiho atura raua i taua tamaiti ras 
tana tupuna tane ia ‘Ui; haere rauai niai te vaa; teie ta raua ohipai 
rama i te ia ei haamahuahu no taua vahine ra ia tahe tona u ei maa1 
te tamaiti. Hoe atura raua i niai te aau, to raua taeraai reira 
maue mai ra teienei manu o “ Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o” tona ioa, rave hia te ta: 
Vahie-roa amu hia e taua manu ra; te vahine ra o Tahiti-to‘erau, af 
hia tura ia i uta i te fenua rai Ma‘atea i te arii ra ia Puna, rave hi 
tura taua vahine ra, huri hia na avae i nia ei vairaa maa na te tamahiz 
a Puna na Te Vahine-huarei. 

Ta raua tamaiti ra o Rata te hapao hia ra e ‘Ui e paari rii aera tat 
tamaiti ra, amui atura te hoe pupu tamarii, teie ta ratou ohipa e totoie 
haere anae atura ratou i tahatai i raro i te miti, fati mai ra teienei mit 
tuu anae mai ra te mau tamarii atoa i ta ratou mau totoie e Rata ‘to. 
Parau maira Rata, na‘o atura : — 

Totoie, tua vai 6 a hémo 
Tauatini, tauamano, tupuara, 
Te tere ra tau totoie. 


Parau maira teienei mau tamarii, “Tere to tatou totoie.” Pahor 
atura Rata, ‘ Tere tau totoie.” 
Inoino aera teie mau tamarii i te parau a Rata; parau atura :— — 
, ‘ : 
Tere ra to totoie, raa hia te taua 
I to metua ia Vahie-roa 
I horomii hia e Matu‘u-ta‘otao‘o 
E to metua vahine ra 
Te peepee ra ia i nia 
I te fata mihamiha na Te Vahine-huarei. 


Ite ae ra Rata i taua parau ra, rave ihora i tona totoie, haere ature 
te tupuna ra ia ‘Ui, ui atura, “O vai tou metua? E tou met 
vahine?” Pahono mai ra ‘Ui, “OQ vau nei aia.” Parau atura Rat 
“KE au ia, o oe niaeo oe raro?” Parau mai ra ‘Ui, “Eau.” Par 
atura Rata, ‘‘Ahiri, a rave oe.” Parau mai ra ‘Ui, “Nao hoi a 
Tiraha tura ‘Ui, e ia oti i te reira, parau mai ra, “ Mai te reira te huru 
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Ite aera Rata, manao ihora oia e parau mau. Poipoi aera taua 
ana ra, haere faahou atura Ratai pihai iho i teienei mau tamarii. 
ohia tura te faatere ra ite pahi; rave ihora teienei tamaiti i te ofe, 
mani ihora i te ie, tuu atura i raro i te miti, parau atura :— 


Iau nia, iau raro, ia ura te pahi 
O ana tamarii na e a huria. 


Huri ihora te pahi o taua mau tamarii ra, pau roa aera. I reira 
ta te parau raa, ‘‘ Tere tou pahi.” Parau mai ra teienei mau tamarii, 
ere to tatou pahi.” Parau atura Rata, ‘Tere tou pahi.” Inoino 
ahou ihora teienei mau tamarii i taua parau ra, pahono atura, ‘‘ Tere 
pahi e, raa hia te tauai to metua ia Vahie-roa i horomii hia e Matu‘u- 
‘ota‘o e to metua vahine ra te peepee ra ia i nia i te fata mihamiha a 
Vahine-huarei.” Faaroo aera Rata i taua parau ra, rave ihora i 
na pahi, haere atura i mua i te aro o tona tupuna ia ‘Ui, parau atura, 
@ papu roa iau, ua pau tou metua ia Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o, e tou metua 
hine ra te peepee ra ia i nia i te fata mihamiha a Te Vahine-huarei ; 
te mai oe iau.” Parau mai ra ‘Ui, “‘ Parau mau ta oe e Rata, ua 
u mau to metua o Vahie-roa ia Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o e to oe metua vahine.”’ 
rau atura Rata, ‘‘ Kaha hoi te mea i haavare mai oe iau e o oe 
u metna tane e tou metua vahine?” Pahono mai ra ‘Ui, “ E aroha 
ia oe eita e noaa ia oe, e mau tuputupua te reira no te arii ra no 
ma.” Parau atura Rata, ‘“ Faaite mai oe iau i te ravea e tae ai au.” 
oi mai ra ‘Ui, ‘“‘ E ita oe e tae teie te mau aito no Puna: LHihe, 
ae-hotuare, pahua-tutahi, ‘au-roa, aie-tupapa, ouru-tau‘eva, te 
u-fa‘arava, e manu Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o, i hea ia oe e o ai, e pau oe.” 
Parau atura Rata, ‘‘ Faaite mai oe i te ravea e tae ai au.”’ Pahono 
i ra ‘Ui, ‘‘Na niaite pahi.” Parau atura Rata, ‘‘ Nafea te reira 
ea oe pahi?” Puoi mai ra ‘Ui, ‘‘ EK haere oe e tapu i te raau, hamani 
ei pahi.” Parau atura Rata, ‘‘Aita aenei to oe e toi.” Pahono 
ai ra ‘Ui, ‘‘ E toi hoi teie.”’ Parau atura Rata, ‘A tuu mai.” Tuu 
a mai ra taua toi ra, hio ihora Rata e toi mania, parau atura Rata, 
E ita e motu te raau.’’ Parau mai ra ‘Ui, “A faaoi a oro mai nai 
aitoutua.” Tera te parau na ‘Ui :— 


Oro hia hoi i te tua no ‘Ui, 
E tua tapu tena, atae hoi te tua tapu 
No ‘Uie ura e, tua mana. 


Ta hio ra Rata i taua toi ra mea faahiehie te oi, tera tana parau, 
Vinivini ra te oi o tau toi e haro matai tua.” Parau atura ‘Ui, 
Mai te mea e i te vao noa oe, e To‘ohiti, e unu e nuu te oto o te 
etua, e pau te huaa o te uru, e i te vaoraa ra oe o To‘ohiti, ei ta ia 
aoro ua oti.”’ 

- Haere atura Rata i te vaoraa o To‘ohiti, tapu ihora i taua raau ra 
amanu) e motu atura, mairi atura i raro, tapu hoi te hiu e hoi atura 
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i tahatai, tae atura i te tupuna ra parau mai ra ‘Ui, “Tei hea ta 
raau.” Parau atura Rata, “Ua motu.” Parau atura ‘Ui, ‘“ Te- 
(hiu) o to raau te tu (tia) mai rai nia.” Po atura te reira maha 
ao aera haere faahou atura Rata, a hio ra Rata i taua raau ra te tid 
inia. Tapu faahou ihora Rata e motu atura, tapu hoi te hiu e ma 
hoi atura ite tupuna ra. Parau mai ra ‘Ui, ‘Ua tia faahou ta 
raau i tapu ra.” Po atura ia mahuna e ao aera, haere faahou at 
Rata, roohia tura te tia ra te raau i nia, parau atura Rata, “Er 
mana rahi teie.”’” Tapu faahou ihora Rata, e motu atura, topa tun 
raro, aita ra oia i tapu i te hiu, haere atura oia tapuniai, e hio oia - 
huru o teie raau, e tia i nia, mea huru maoro faaroo atura oia i te £ 
(paraparau) e fatata mai ra, hio atura ona, hoe taata o Tava‘a ti 
ioa e tona nuu, te rahi raa o tana i ite atu, te upoo anae, te rima ane 
te taria anae, te avae anae—te hua anae, e ure anae, hoe roa. 
tinotaata tana i ite atu, oia hoi Tava‘a. Tera te parau a tau ta 
ra :— 


Rere mai, rere mai, te amara o tou raau, 
Ho mai he ti, ho mai he ta, 

Rere mai, rere mai, 

Rere mai, rere mai, 

Te vai toto o tau raau ra, 

Ho mai he ti ho mai he ta, 

Piripiri tapau tu, 

Tu te raau tu e. 


I reira te raau te tia raainia, o Rata ra te tapea i taua raau 
Uuru ihora Tava‘a, parau ihora :— 


Piripiri tapau tu, 
Tu te raau tu e, 
Tu tu e ana te riri 0 te ui. 


I reira Rata maee roa Rata i nia; no te ite ra Rata e ua maee 
i nia parau atura Rata mai te reo rahi, hitimaue atura teinei m 
varua oia hoi To‘ohiti-mataroa, mairi ihora te raau i raro, mairi ai 
ihora teienei mau varua i raro e o Tava‘a toa no to ratou hitimahu 
Tia noa ihora Rata i muri i taua raau ra mai te ore paraparau e n 
huru maoro rii, tia aera Tava‘a i nia, ona te taata rahi no rot 
To‘ohiti-mataroa, parau mai ra, ‘‘ Kaha to oe hinaaro e ta ma’ 
mootua?” Parau atura Rata, ‘‘ Hinaaro vau i te pahi nau.” Pa 
mai ra Tava‘a: e To‘ohiti-mataroa, ‘‘Ta matou mootua, ia oe te pe 
6 ita © oti vave, tuu mai oe na To‘ohiti-mataroa e rave, e ita e ma 
to oe pahi e oti.” Parau atura Rata, ‘A rave.” Parau mai 
Tava‘a, ‘‘Nape mai a oe, puru mai a oe, tiao mai a oe, patupatu 1 
aoe.” Tia tura hoi Rata, afai mai ra taua mau mea rai taua maht 
ra, parau mai ra, ‘‘ Teie taua mau peu neia mau mai.” Parau mai 
Tava‘a, ‘‘ Mauruuru, a hoi ra ta matou mootua.” | 
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Hoi atura Rata i te tupuna ra; ui mai ra ‘Ui, ‘‘Tei hea ta oe 

hipa?” Parau atura Rata, “Te ia To‘ohiti-mataroa.” Parau mai 
a ‘Ui, ‘Ua oti to pahi.” Po atura teienei mahana, taoto tura raua, 
Taera te po, taoto toa hia tura Rata, e ara aera Rata, parau mai ra 
ata itona tupuna, ‘‘Tau moe tu, tau moe a, tau moe pee hia e te 
atuura a Tane, ia ahiahi Tane, tau moe au iri, tau moe au ara, tai tai 
ia e te omaomao, tai te ru, tai te mataotao, moemoea po, a hura moe, 
au moe ra i tau pahi tei te puta oi tou fare.” Parau mai ra ‘Ui, “A 
ave iho na i te ofai, taora tu nai te puta o te fare, eita e moe ia oe, @ 
aruru ana taua pahi o oe ra ua oti.” Uarave ihora Rata i te ofai, 
ora tura, maue atura taua ofai ra i nia, i taua pahi ra, te tano raa o 
aua ofai ra, haruru tu ra. Parau atura ‘Ui, “‘ Haha tera mea i haruru 
a?” Parau atura Rata, ‘‘Taua mea ra ia tau i parau tu ia oe ra, ua 
pti tou pahi.” 

Poipoi aera taua po ra, hiohio ra Rata i taua pahi ra, o mua eo 
uri, pauma hoi na nia iho, parau atura ia Ui, ‘“‘ Pahi ra hoi teie i te 
aitai, mauruuru atura vau.” Parau mai ra ‘Ui, ‘“‘ Haatomo to pahi 
te maa na oe.” Haatomo ihora Rata. Parau mai ra, ‘Ui, “A to ra 
to pahiiraroite miti.” To atura Rata, ia tae taua pahi rai raroi 
@ miti, oua tura Rata i nia iho, tomo roa tura taua pahi rai raro i te 
iti. Pii mai ra Rata ia ‘Ui, ‘‘E hoa e ‘Ui e, e pahi ino roa te 
ahi nei.” Parau atura ‘Ui, ‘‘ Kaha te ino.” Parau mai ra Rata, 
‘Ua tomo taua pahi nai raro i te miti, e ita vau e tae i te vahi taua 
titau nei.” Parau mai ra ‘Ui, ‘EK utu oe ee papare ia To‘obiti- 
ataroa.’”’ Parau mai ra ‘Ui, ‘‘ Ume mai to pahi i uta, nau e utu ”’ :— 


Pii hahau, hahau mai e To‘ohiti-mataroa, 
Ia faai hia e oe te ofao 

O te pahi ra o ‘‘ Tuairata’’ i te pae aui, 
I te pae atau, te mua vaa, te roto 

A vaa, te muri a vaa, 

Te haupuepue, ia faai i noho tuatini, 

I noho tua mano, e pu, e pu, 
To‘ohiti-mataroa. 


Parau faahou atura ‘Ui, “A to ra to pahiirapae i te miti.” To 
atura Rata i taua pahi ra oua tura Rata i nia, aita roa e miti o roto, 
parau mai ra Rata, ‘‘ Parau mau ta oe e ‘Ui, parahi iho te reva nei 
au.” Tere atura Rata e huru maoro, tupu aera tona otorahi e te 
toetoe rahi tona aau no te mea e tamarii ona e aita hoi tona e hoa, nao 
jana parau.”” 


‘‘ Tou fenua e tu nei, a huna to mata ia aro (moe), 
Aro a tohi a mato marae, mato outu, mato tahua, 
Mato paepae, ia aro e, tau fenua e tu nei.’’ 


Hope aera tona oto raa, hio atura ona, tera te mau aito i mua lana, 
‘Pahua-tutahi; paran mai ra Tava‘a’ (aita tona tino e ite hia mai), 
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‘‘ Haere i mua, Pahua-tutahi te aito.” Haere atura Rata i mua e to 
omore o “ Taipu-arii,” tona tae raa i mua tona ite raa i taua pahua | 
ia Pahua-tutahi, ua moe roa te pahi roto; pii mai ra ‘‘ Tava‘a, ‘‘ Pat 
itona tura.” Patiaihora Rata, afai hia aera taua pahuai nia, hu 
hia mai ra i nia i te pahi, amu hia aera e To‘ohiti-mataroa, amu hi 
te apu e te maa toa i roto, pau roa aera. Tere faahou atura. 

Parau mai ra Tava‘a, ‘‘ Haere i mua e Au tei reira.” Haere atu 
Rata i mua i taua pahi ra, ite atura ona i teienei au. ii mai1 
Tava‘a, ‘‘Patia, te maue mai teienei au.” Puta tura ia Rata, hu 
hia mai ra i nia i te pahi, amu _ hia ihora e To‘ohiti-mataroa e pau re 
aera. Tere faahou atura. Pii mai ra Tava‘a ia Rata, ‘“‘ Haere i mu: 
Anae (ia?) te aito i mua.” Tere faahou atura Rata. Pii mai x 
Tava‘a ia Rata, ‘“‘ Haere i mua, Ouru-taueva te aito (raau).” Haew 
atura Rata i mua ite atura ona e ouru, te toro mai ra te aa tafifi i tam 
pahi ra a faatomo ai, parau mai ra Tava‘a, “ Patia i te tumu a tona m 
raau.” Patia hia tura e Rata, opana aera teie raau i nia, huri hia ma 
ra i nia i te pahi, amu hia ihora e To‘ohiti-mataroa e pau roa aere 
Tere faahou atura. 

Parau mai ra ta Tava‘a, ‘‘ Haere i mua, Aietupapa te aito i mu 
(raau).”” Haere atura Rata ite atura ona i taua aie ra, te toro mai né 
te aa, tufifi i taua pahi ra a tomo ai, pii mai ra Tava‘a, “ Patia i t 
tumu.” Opana hia aera teienei raau, huri hia mai rai nia i te pah 
amu hia e To‘ohiti-mataroa e pau roa aera? Tere faahou ature 
Parau mai rata Tava‘a, ‘‘ Haere i muae Rata Te A‘au Fa‘arava t 
aitoi mua.” Haere atura Rata i mua, tona hio raa tu, ua u te pab 
na ropu e te fati nei te miti, i parau mai ra Tava‘a, “ Patia oe i te tum 
ote aau.” Patia tura Rata, pohe roa aera teienei aau, oia te fenua 
parau hia ra o Fakarava. . 

Tere faahou atura Rata. Parau mai ra ta Tava‘a, ‘ Haere na Rat 
imua.” Ia tae Rata i muai tona pahi ra, tana i ite atu e au mai t 
hoe ua rahi, te pii mai ra Rata, ‘‘ Haha teie mea e au mai te hoe u 
rahi te ereere.” Pii mai ra Tava‘a, ‘‘ Oia ia, taua aito ra o Matu‘u 
ta‘ota‘o, a imi e tu raa maitai no oe.’ Haere atura Rata i te mua v. 
i te vahi matau, pii atura Tava‘a, ‘A tahi tu raa ino no oe, e Rata. 
Faanuu mai ra Rata i ropu i taua pahi ra, pii atura Tava‘a, ‘A piti t 
raa ino no oe e Rata, e pau oe.” Haere atura Rata i muri i te pahi, p 
atura Tava‘a, ‘‘A toru tu raa inoino no oe e Rata, e pau oe.” Para 
mai ra Rata, ‘I hea ra vau e tia ai, inaha hoi ua hope hoi iau na ti 
raa e toru e e mau tia raa iino nou e 6 pau hoi au, i hea vaue tia ai? 
Parau mai ra ta Tava‘a, ‘“‘ Hoe tia raa toe e aita e au ra, ua pau oe, 
Parau atura Rata, “I hea.” Pahono atura Tava‘a, “ Haere na oe 
muri i te tara o te hoe o to taua pahi.” Haere atura Rata i te vahi 
parau hia mai, tia turai nia iho, pii mai ra Rata ia Tava‘a, ‘‘Afai na 
te poro o te hoe i nia.” Haere roa aere te miti i te tumu ee o Rat: 
pii faahou oia, ‘‘ Nenei ana te poroo te hoe i raro.”” Pee roa aera 
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Ratainia. Pii mai ra ta Rata ia Tava‘a; nao tana pii, ‘‘Ahiri a huri 
e, huri mai te pora (fare i niai te pahi) ia tu iho Ratai muri i tena 
hoe, e ura tei ana, e ura tei ana, e ura tei ana, e ma tu e ma tu rere 
hau e, e he itoito, itoito e ma tu rere hau.’ Parau ihora Rata, ‘A 
tahi tu raa maitai no Rata.” Ite roa hia tura teienei mea ereere e 
manu o Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o. O Tava‘a ra aore ra te mata o Matu‘u e ite 
no te mea e varua oia; tei ana te hoe o taua pahira; o Rata ra tana 
ia ite maira. Haere roa mai ra teienei manu e pii mai ra, ‘‘ E Rata, 
titiri tetahi maa na te oropera.” Haaati ihora taua manu ra i te pahi 
ra e hoi atura ona na mua i taua pahi ra, hamama mai ra te vaha o 
taua manu ra, te manao ra ona e e pau iana Rata. Pii mai ra Rata ia 
Tava‘a, ‘‘Afai te poro o te hoei nia.” Afai aera hoi Tava‘a i nia, 
moe atura Rata i roto i te miti, aita tura i noaa ia Matu‘u, na nia tura 
te taa raro o taua manu rai te upoo o Rata, te omore ra a Rata ua ui 
nia 1 taua manu ra, motu atura te pehau (pererau). Nao atura Matu‘u, 
“WHaaa.” Fariu ihora Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o, haere atura na muri e mea 
maoro, hoi faahou mai ra, te pahau ra i fati ra, huri hia mai ra e Rata 
i nia i te pahi, amu hia ihora e To‘ohiti-mataroa e pau roa aera. Hoi 
mai nei Matu‘u, parau mai ra, ‘‘ K Rata titiri tetahi maa na te oropera, 
oia hoi te toarao Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o.” Pii atura Rata, “HE pitio oe 
pehau, teienei pehau tahi mai ra oe.” EH manao ra hoi Matu‘u e e 
pau Rata iana. Pii maira Rata ia Tava‘a, ‘‘Afai te poro o te hoe i 
nia.” Na nia roa tura te taa raro o Matu‘u-ta‘ota‘o i te upoo o Rata, 
te omore ra a Rata ua ui nia i te pehau o Matu‘u, mairi atura Matu‘u 
iraro, patia hia tura, huri hia mai rainiaite rahi. I reira taa mai 
ra te upoo o Vahie-roa i rapae i te vaha o Matu‘u, oto ihora Rata, nao 
tana pehe, ‘‘ Taa mai e, teie te Aruru (vehi) rohi e.” Rave hia ihora 
Matu‘u i reira ra amu hia ihora e To‘ohiti-mataroa pau roa aera. Te 
huruhuru ra o taua manu ra, hopoi hia tura ei faahuruhuru (faauna- 
una) i taua pahi ra ei tapaoraa. 

Tere atura Rata i tona tere, pau roa te aito, haere atura i te fenua 
o Puna; tei reira tona metua vahine; e maororii aee ite a hia mai 
te fenua ra o Makatea (Aiha). Auanei te taata o taua fenua ra haere 
e parau tui te Arii ia Puna, “‘ E fenua teie mea e haere mai nei.” Ata 
tura Puna i taua parau ra, parau mai ra, “‘Aita outoue ite i te mau 
tuputupua i tai i te moana nei, oia hoi Matu’u e o vetahi atoa, no te 
mea ra no te mania, ua raaraa hia ia.” HE ia maoro roa, fatata roa mai 
ra taua pahi o Rata, haere faa hou atura te taata i mua i te aro o te arii 
ia Puna. Parau atura, “ E taatae pahi.” Hio atura Puna i taua mea 
ra, parau atura, “ Haha ra, teihea hoi te mau tuputupua i tai i te moana 
nei?’’ Manao ihora Puna ua pau. 

Tere roa mai ra te pahi o Rata, tae atura toopiti tau taatai te pae 
ava, haere atura Rata i murii te hoe, haere atura Tava‘a i mua. Pii 
mai ra teienei tau taata, “‘ Titapou.” Te pii atura Tava‘a, “ Fatiara.” 
Tere atura taua pahi ra. Parau faahou ra teienei tau taata, “ Fatiara.” 
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Parau atura Tava‘a, ‘‘Titapou.” Nao atura teienei tau taata, “) 
tanaiti ra teie i te ite” (e tamaiti o Rata). 

Tere atura te pahi haere roa tura i uta i te fenua; vaiho iho r 
Rata i taua pahi ra rave ihora i te toi haere atura i uta i te va 
(ururaau) tapu mai ra i te raau, afai mai ra ei vao. Piri roa mai rat 
taata te umere i teienei tamaiti iti, tona pahi te rahi, tona haere ra\ 
roto ite moana. TParau ihora te taata, ‘“‘E hio tatou teienei tamaiti : 
mae e aenei teienei pahi iana.”” Tomo atura Rata i raro ae i te rato: 
taua pahi ra, parau iho rai roto i tona vaha, “‘ E faateretere ra te pa 
ra o Ruma i te vao, te vao raa To‘ohiti-mataroa, noaa mai ai tau la ¢ 
Ouri-taueva, Aiatupapa, Te A‘au-fa‘arava, Pahua-tutahi, Te Auroa, « 
Anae-hotuare, ho mai he ti, ho mai he ta, a rere mai na”’ I reira te ter 
raa o taua pahi ra, mai te rao mata mua e i tae roa‘tu i te rao hopea 
Ite ihora te taata o taua fenua ra e ua pau te mau tuputupua ia Rata «i 
te umere nei hoi ratou i teienei tamaiti te mea teienei pahi i maee iana: 

E ia po haere tura te taata, mea faaue hia e te arii ra e Puna, e tii 
i taua tamaiti ia Rata e parau atu e haere mai e taoto i tana tamahine 
oia hoi Te Vahine-huarei; tii atura hoi te taata, aratai mai ra ia Rata 
ei tane na te tamahine a te arii. Taoto atura raua i taua po ra; ite 
ihora te tamahine a te arii ra, e ua taoto taua tamaiti ra o Rata, no 
te mea ua tiafera noa, haere atura ona i rapae i taua fare ra, faaite atnra 
i te taata o te arii e, ua taoto. Haere atura te taata i taua fare ra 
taamu atura i te uputae i muri ae, tutui atura ratou i te auahi i taua 
fare ra. Haati ihora te mau taata i taua fare ra, tiai te mau uputa ia 
ite ratou ia Rata i te horo raa mai i rapae, na ratou ia e taparahi. 

Tiai maite ihora ratou i taua fare ra e pau roa aera i te auahi, te opu 
ra o te moo e poopoo a i te auahi, manao aera ratou e ua pau Rata i te 
auahi. Parau mai ra te arii ia ratou, ‘‘ Haere e faanehenehe i te pahi 
e hopoi mai te taihaa rii i nia i taua pahi i tou nei fare.” 

Haere atura hoi te taata; ia tae ra i nia i te pahi, roohia tu Rata te 
noho ra i nia i te pahi, nao ihora ratou, “ E! Inaha te ora nei taua 
tamaiti nei, opu moo ta tatou i faaroo i te poopoo (paina) raa.” Hoi 
anae mai ra ratou i mua i te aro o te arii, ui mai ra te arii, ‘‘ Tei hea?” 
Pahono mai ra ratou, ‘ E hoa e, roohia tura e matou, te noho mai nei i 
te pahi. Hoi mai nei hoi matou; e aito taua tamaiti nei.” Parau 
mai ra e Arii, ‘‘ Atira eiaha e hauti.” 

Parahi noa tura Rata ona anae iho i nia itona pahi. Haere atura 
Rata i te hoe mahana ia toopiti taata ia Hirimatoa raua o Hirimatoerau, 
tera ta raua peu: ia tae i te po ia Turu, i reira te tupa e totoro ai ei 
fanau, i reira raua e rama i te tupa ei maa na raua, ta raua ia peu i te 
mau tau atoa. Tae aera i te hora e rama ai raua i te tupa, rama tura, 
ua rama toa hoi Rata. Ia ofatifati teienei tau taata i te avae tupa, i 
reira toa Rata ofatifati aii te amaa raau, ia manao teienei tau taata e 
etupa. I reira Rata e pii atu ai, ‘‘ Eaha te huru te avae o te tupa ta 
orua e faatoe?” Ua pahono mai teienei tau taata, “ Hoe avae ta maua 
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faatoe i nia i te tupa hoe e tetahi pae rae piti ia avae, ei maa ia na 
tahi mahanae atu.” Ite aera Rata e mai te reira ta raua peu, parau 


-E ia oti teienei rama raa hoi anae tura ratou te vahi e au ia ratou e 
ea, taoto anae atnra raua. Ite aera Rata e ua taoto teienei tau 
ata, tia aera Rata i nia, pahaehae ihora i te tohe o te ete, rave mai ra 
tupa i roto e pau roa aera, na reira hoi ta tetahi e hope roa aera, 
jaere atura taoto e ia ao ra, ia ara teienei tau taata, ite ihora e ua pau 
raua; parau mai ra, ‘“ Ua pau ta maua tupai te eia hia e te taata.” 

Parau atura Rata, “‘ Haere mai orua a hio i tau nei tupa i rotoi tau 
ei ete no te mea avae hoe ta orua ra, avae hoe atoa hoi tau.” Pahono 
ai ra raua, ‘‘ Parau mau ta oe, ua ite maua.’’ Tia aera Rata i nia 
aere atura i nia itona pahi; teienei tau taata ra e ati to raua i te inai 
e, te ata ra hoi Rata. 

Tae aera i te hoe mahana farerei Rata ia toopiti tau taata, Tupai-i-uta 
tahi, Tupai-i-tai tetahi, e pue ravaia te reira na te arii ra na Puna. 
a parau atu Rataiteienei tau taata, ‘‘ Haere oruaihea?’” Pahono 
ai ra raua, ‘‘ Haere maua i te hi i te ia na te arii.” Parau mai ra 
ata, ‘‘ Tatou atoa.” Pahono mai ra teienei tau taata, ‘“‘ Haere mai.” 
aere atura Rata i nia i to raua vaa, hoe atura ratouitua. Parau mai 
a teienei tau taata, ‘‘ Tera te vahi ta mauae hi ana.” Parau atura 
ata, ‘“‘ Kiaha, ia pepu (morehurehu) te moua.”” Hoe atura hoi ratou e 
epu aera te moua, parau atura Rata, ‘‘E i onei.” Faaea ihora ratou, 
arau Rata i tetahi, ‘“ Ahiri ta oe matau.” Faaite mai tetahi i tana, 
arau atura Rata, ‘‘ Matau ino ta oe, e uruati te ia e amu i ta oe matau 
fati ra ta oe matau.” Parau atura i tetahi, ‘“‘Ahiri ta oe matau.” 
uu mai hoi tetahi i tana, hiohio ra Rata, parau atura, ‘‘ Matau maitai 
oe, teie ra te ino, e motu ta oe matau, e mao te ia e amu.”’ 

Ta areni (ainu) tetahi i tana, tuu atura tetahi i tana i raro, tapea 
tahi i tana; amu aera te ia i ta tetahi e urua, huti iho ra, e fatata roa 
nai ra i nia i te vaa, ia fatata teienei taata e ia rave i taua ia, ite atura 
atou e urua tana ia, fati atura te tau. Tuu atura hoi ta tetahi i raro, 
mu aera o mao, huti ihora hoi te reira e ite atura hoi ratou o mao taua 
ara, tae roa maira i nia i te pae vaa, motu atura te matau i hohoni 
lia e taua mao ra; maere ihora teienei tau taata no te meae parau 
nau ta Rata. 

Tuu atura Rata i tana matau i raro; tei ropu Rata i taua vaa ra, 
ei mua Tupai-i-uta, tei muri Tupai-i-tai, amu aera te iai nia i ta 
tata matau e Moa faaaraara i te taoto o te arii ra o Puna, huti ra hoi o 
tata i taua ia ra, te haere nei teie ia i uta i te fenua, te tere tia nei hoi 
e vaa i uta i te fenua, haere aera te moua i nia ite hia noa mai ra te pu 
eho. Haere faahou hoi e ite a hia te fati raa o te miti i nia i te aau, 
aere faahou hoi e ite a hia te ava, pii atura Tupai-i-tai ia Tupai-i-uta, 
‘Hio maitai te ava.” 

Pii mai ra hoi Tupai-i-uta, ‘‘ Mau maitai mai oe i te hoe.” Haere 
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roa hoi teienei vaa e na roto tura i te ava, haere roa e mau atura iw 
pii atura taua moa ra; ite ihora te taata e ua puta te moa faaaraare, 
te arii a Puna i tona taoto i te matau a Rata, huti mai ra hoi Rata: 
teienei moa e tao roa maira i roto i tona rima, rave atura Rata. O 
tura Rata i tahatai e taua moa ra, hopoi atura i nia i tona pahi ei m 
nana. Aita tura hoi Puna i tia ia faaue mai tona mau taata no tem 
ua matau te mau taata e Puna toa ia Rata; maere anae tura te taata‘t 
i to Rata aito. 

E pau aera taua moai te amu hia e Rata, aita hoia Ratae ray 
e noaa ai Puna, aita‘toa hoi ta Puna e ravea e noaa‘i Rata. Faaineii 
ihora Rata e tere i tua, tere atura Rata i taua mahana rae po atun 
teienei mahana, farara mai ra te hoe matai ra o To‘a-hau-ma‘ariri. Hi 
mai ra Rata i uta, ta Rata ia ravea ia hau-ma‘ariri Puna, ia paruparv’ 
haere atura Rata e Tava‘a, taamu ihora Tava‘aina rima o Puna, taant 
ihora hoi Tava‘a i na avae, taamu ihora hoi te ai o Puna, taamu iho: 
hoi te rouru o Puna i te pae atau i nia i te ofai, taamu atura hoi te roun 
i te pae aui i nia i te ofai, opipiri roa aera o Puna ia Rata raua o Tava‘, 
parau mai ra ta Puna ia Rata e Tava‘a nao tana parau, ‘* Nunuu (faates 
atu e na taata nei, ua piri hetau vau e matuatua, ho ae tera ananahi. 

Parau atura Rata, ‘“‘O vau teie-o Rata tei hi te moa na oe ra, ho « 
tera ananahi, e ite ai oe te rai piri, e motu ai to ai.” 

Ite ihora Puna, o Rata, hauti ihora Puna, fatifati mai ra te ur 
raau tei taamu hia ia na ra, papaparari atura te ofai, hiti aera 1 
mahana i nia, tairi ihora Rata i tona rei, tairi ihora Tava‘a, pohe rc 
ihora Puna. 

Parau atura Tava‘a ia Rata, ‘A tii atura i to metua vahine 3 
Tahiti-to‘erau.” Haere atura Rata e farerei atura ia Tahiti-to‘era 
vavahi hia ihora te fata mihamiha a Te Vahine-huarei.. Oto atu 
Rata i tona metua vahine, nao tana pehe :— 

‘«E aroha ore 0 maua, nunuu atu neenoo mai ia piri, ia tata, e Tahiti-to‘ers 
e tinai e tou aroha e, e aroha ra vau i tou metua vahine ia Tahit 
to‘erau, tei te pu au, araura o te miti, i au hia e au te oto ia « 
Tahiti-to‘erau i tinai e, tei te manava, faariroriro tei te manay 
faaroturotu, tou aroha e Tahiti-to‘erau.’’ 

Ia oti to Rata oto raa i tona metua vahine, tii atura oia ia 7 
Vahine-huarei e tona vava taata e tia i pihai iho iana e puhi, to rato 
ioa: Tuhua (purepure), e Avahaia (toou etaeta), e Mamea (uteute 1 
mata) ; taparahi hia ihora e Rata. Area ra Te Vahine-huarei afai h: 
tura ia i nia i tona pahi ei vahine nana, hoi atura ona i tona fenua. _ 
tapae atura, farerei atura ia ‘Ui, parau atura Rata, “ Teie au te toa 
haere i te moana, tai oo.” 

Pahono mai ra ‘Ui, “E ruae hau a, tauatini te mana, aita oe te 
mootua.”’ 


[After reading this through and correcting the press, we must conclude wi 
Mr. Leverd that it is expressed in anything but elegant Tahitian.—Eprtor. ] 


THE PERIOD OF RATA. 


N this and the preceding number of the “Journal” we have 

published two accounts of Rata’s search for his parents—the 
arotongan and the Paumotuan. ‘The stories are not particularly 
teresting, except to students of Polynesian History; but they 
ustrate what may be called Polynesian literature, for of the same 
aracter as these are many of the narrations of the deeds of their 
meestors, in which lapse of time since the incidents occurred has 
adually introduced the element of the marvellous. Hence, we see in 
e contests between Rata and the various sea-monsters described, the 
:ythical description of difficulties of a physical nature, due, no doubt, 
io storms, narrow escapes from shipwreck, and attacks of enemies, etc. 


The point which it is desired to emphasize in these narratives is, 
hat Rata (pronounced Rata, not Rata, like the tree of that name) was 
ruly an historical character living during the period when so many of 
he Polynesian ancestors dwelt in Samoa and Eastern Fiji. He was one 
f a great family, about whose deeds much has been handed down to 
his generation. Its members are known to most branches of the race, 
nd are acknowledged as their ancestors. Their names, descending in 
regular order from father to son, are as in the margin. 


— The age in which Rata flourished is not capable of exact 
Pewhaki definition, for the reason that there is a strange difference 
Wahie-roa of from eight to ten generations, that runs through many 
Rata of the best genealogies, the key to which could only be 


solved by a most patient and careful examination of the existing tables. 
[o illustrate this, the following figures are quoted, representing 
yenerations back from the year 1900, at which Rata flourished :— 


“ Hawaiki,” 3rd edition, Rarotongan table at end .. 46 generations 
[e Matorohanga’s tables, taking Toi as 31 (MSS 

with Polynesian Society) 47 t 
Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. VIL., = 40, taking 

Toi as 31 (H. Hongi’s tables) .. . 48 Pe 


1st Series—Mean number .. 47 generations 
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MSS table down to Major Ropata, Ngati-Porou .. 382 generation 
J.P.S. XIX., p. 156 (Rarotongan, Mr. Savage) oreo * 
” 9 p- 157 ” 7 ”? ae 29 ? 


Fornander’s ‘‘ Polynesian Race,” Vol. I., p. 190 
i a a General table (on 
which the author relies most) 


2nd Series—Mean number 


According to the first series (which the writer is more disposed t 
rely on than the second), Rata flourished about the year 728 
According to the second series, in about 1090 or 1100. This is a ve 
great discrepancy, but, nevertheless, it is capable of adjustment by an: 
one who has the patience and industry to undertake the work. U.: 
fortunately, the best table yet to hand concerning the Polynesia 
Race (supplied by Mr. Savage), does not come down through th’ 
Rata line. 

The New Zealand story of Rata is to be found in John White’ 
“Ancient History of the Maori,” Vol. I., Chapters v., vi., vii., viii. 
where many versions are given, some of them connecting the scene 0: 
the story with Tutuila, Upolu, and Savaii of the Samoan Group, Vavai 
of the Tonga Group, and Fiji, all mentioned by name. Both Mr. Savag: 
and Mr. Leverd indicate their belief that the scene of the story i: 
Samoa and Fiji; whilst the Hawaiian traditions state that Rata ané 
his ancestors were born and died in Hawaii (see ‘‘ Hawaiki,” 3ré 
edition, p. 196), which is probably merely an illustration of the locali. 
zation of traditions common to the whole race. 


‘ 


JWAIRANGI, HE TIPUNA NO NGATI-RAUKAWA. 


O tenei tangata ko Wairangi no Negati-Raukawa. Ko tona 
kainga ko Rurunui i te takiwa o Whare-puhunga. Nga 
wahine a Wairangi tokorua, ko Pare-whete, ko Puroku. I a Wairangi 
@ngaro ana i Kawhia, ka tae mai tetehi tangata rangatira o Ngati-Maru, 
ko Tupeteka te ingoa, he whanaunga ki a Pare-whete. Ka noho 
manuhiri te tangata nei i Rurunui. E rua nga poe noho anai te 
kainga, i te ata ka titiro atu a Puroku a piri ana te kokowai i te 
paparinga o Tupeteka, no Pare-whete. Kua mohio a Puroku kua taea 
te wahine ra e Tupeteka. Ka hoki a Tupeteka ki tona kainga ki Te 
Aea. I muri tonu i aia ka tae mai a Wairangi. Ka korerotia e 
Puroku, ‘“‘ Ko to wahine kua hara ki tetehi tangata, ko Tupeteka te 
ingoa. I kitea e au ki te kokowai o Pare-whete e piri ana i te 
paparinga o Tupeteka.” Katahi ka riria Wairangi ka patuaeiaa 


'Pare-whete. I te po ka oma a Pare-whete; haria ana e ia etehi 


-kokowai; ka haere tonuite huarahi o Tupeteka; ka tae ki tetehi 


mania, ka pania te kokowai ki te manuka—koia a Manuka-tutahi. 
Haere tonu ka tae ki Aniwaniwa ki te awa o Waikato, ka pukaia iho 
tetehi o nga kakahu, ka haria etehi. Ka whiti ki tera taha o Waikato, 
haere tonu. Ka tuhia tetehi kokowai ki te pari ki Pari-karangaranga, 
kei te takiwa o Turanga-moana. Ka whiti i Waihou ka tae ki Te Aea. 
Ka moe i tana tane ia Tupeteka. Ka kimi te iwi nei a Ngati-Raukawa 
ia Pare-whete; na ka haere etehi i te ara o Pare-whete, ka haere noa 
atu etehi. Ka kitea te manuka i pania ki te kokowai—Te Manuka- 
tutahi. Haere tonu ka tae ki Aniwaniwa ka kitea nga kakahu. Ka 
mohiotia kua riro ki Te Aea ki te takiwa o Te Aroha. Ka hoki era ki 
Rurunui, ka korerotia atu ki te iwi, ki a Wairangi hoki, “‘ Kua riro a 
Pare-whete ki Te Aea, i kitea e matou ki te kokowai, ki nga kakahu.” 

Huibui tonu iho a Ngati-Raukawa, ka rupeke. Ko nga tangata 
kei roto i te iwi nei ko Tama-te-hura, muri iho ko Wairangi muri iho 
ko Upoko-iti a muri rawa ko Pipito. Ko te nui o te iwi nei, hokowhitu. 
Ko te rakau a te iwi ra, he patu paraoa he meremere, he patu kowhatu, 
me aratou patu roroa, he tewhatewha, he taiaha, he pouwhenua, he 
koikoi me era aturakau. Katahi ka haere ki Te Aea. 

Kua mohio te iwi o Te Aea tera a Ngati-Raukawa e haere atu. Ka 
taka te whakaaro i a Tupeteka kia hanga he whare hei kohuru. Te 
taenga atu o Ngati-Raukawa kua oti te whare, he wharau ; i hanga ki 
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te tahatika o Waihouiraro iho o te pa nei o Te Aea. Ka whaona 
te wharau nei e te hokowhitura. Ko Wairangi te tangata whaka 
mutunga ki te tomo i te whare. Ka titiro a Wairangi, ko nge 
poupou o te whare he kohurihuri kahikatea. Katahi ka rere ¢ 
Wairangi ki te tute i te whare, kore rawa i ngaoko. Katahi ia ke 
whai kupu, “He whare kohuru tenei!” Ko te tohu tuatahi tenei - 
mohio ai a Wairangi, he kohuru te mahi a te iwi ra. 

Te nohoanga o te hokowhitu nei i roto i te whare, ka tukua e te pa 
te karere ki roto o Hauraki kia tikina mai kia patua a Ngati-Raukawa 
Ka whiu te kai a te tangata whenua, ka haere te iwi ra ki te kai. He 
kotahi te kumara i roto i te rourou ma nga tangata tokorua. Ka pau, 
ka noho i roto i to ratou whare. Hi ake te ata, ka hoatu ano he kai 
ma te iwira. He kotahi kumara ma te tangata kotahi. Ka pau, 
noho awatea noa, ahiahi noa. I te ata ka rangona te ngawé o te kuri,. 
e ai te whakaaro, ‘‘E! taihoa, ka whiua te kai nei.”” Na kua kitea te¢ 
amoamo o te tuna kaui. Ka kitea kua puta i tetehi taha o te pa, kuai 
haere whakatetehi taha o te pa ka huri ki tuaonga whare. Na ka: 
puta ano ka huri ano, kua ki te ope ra “ E ruanga amo ika.” He: 
maha nga putanga; kaore ia ko aua tuna ano, engari he tangata ke: 
nana i amo i tena putanga, i tena putanga. Ko nga kuri he mea patu 
kia ngawe, kahore i patua kia mate. Te mahi nei he pupuri i a 
Negati-Raukawa kia tae ake te ope patu i a ratou. 

Ka haere ka ahiahi kua tae mai te tangata o Hauraki, kua korero, 
‘Kiki tonu a Waihou i nga waka o nga iwi o Hauraki. Kei te ata 
ka eke mai ka patu.”’ Heoi ano, ka rongo a Pare-whete i te korero ra, 
katahi ka puta te aroha o te wahine ra kia Wairangi me téna iwi. 
Katahi ka heke iho, ka tae mai ki a Ngati-Raukawa. Katahi ka 
tangi, ka tangi hoki a Wairangi me Ngati-Raukawa katoa. Ka mutu 
te tangi-tu a te wahine ra katahi ka taipapa atu ki runga i nga turio 
Wairangi, ka haehae i nga ringa ki te mata kia heke iho ai te toto ki 
runga i a Wairangi, kia tapu ai i ana toto, kia kore e kainga. E 
haehae ana ko ana kupu enei :— 


‘He aha koe i haere mai j 
I te rourou iti a Haere, 

Te noho atu ai koe 

I te tokanga nui a Noho.” 


Ka mutu te tangi a te wahine ra, ka hoki. I whakarongo a Wairangi 
ki nga kupu o te tangi a Pare-whete, ko te tohu tuarua tenei i tae mai 
ki a ia. Karapu te iwi ra, kitea iho e ta ratou rapu, he kohuru. 
Katahi ka tukuna ta ratou taurekareka kia haere i roto i te iwi o 
Tupeteka e whawhati rautao ana, e kohi kowhatu ana mo te hakari. 
Haere ana te tangata ra, uru ana a ia ki roto ki te hunga whawhati 
rautao, a mahi tahiana. Kaore i roa e mahi haere ana kua patai ia 
ki te hoa, ‘‘ Mo awhea ra te whiu kai nei ma Ngati-Raukawa?” Ka 
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ia atu, ‘“‘E tatari ana kia tae ake te ope, kei te hoe ake i roto o 
aihou. Ka tae ake ka patua a Ngati-Raukawa. Ma tera ke te kai 
mahia nei, ma Ngati-Maru.” ‘A, hei awheara té tae mai ai kia 
ohoro ai te patu iho i enei, ia Ngati-Raukawa?’’ Ka ki mai te hoa, 
Kei te ata po, ka eke, ka patua.” Katahi ka wehe haere te 
urekareka nei ka hoki, kua po hoki. Ka tae ki a Ngati-Raukawa ka 

orerotia, ‘‘ Kei te ata ka huaki. Ko te kai e mahia mai nei ma tera 
‘ke ma Negati-Maru.” 

I roa te iwi nei e nohopuku ana kaore he hamumu, kaore he aha. 
oa rawa kua tu a Tama-te-hura ki runga, ka ki, ‘‘Me haka.” Ka 
hakatika mai a Wairangi ka whakaae; muri iho ko Upoko-iti, muri 
0 ko Pipito. Whakaae katoa me haka. Ka tu a Tama-te-hura, ka 
hakahua i te haka :— 


‘¢Puhi kura, puhi kura, puhi kaka 
Ka whakatautapa ki Kawhia 
Huakina, hiakina.”’ 


a ki tera, hei tana ka huaki. Ka noho ki raro. Kei runga ko 
poko-iti, ka whakahua i tana haka :— 


“Ko Te Aéa 0 ia rangi é 
Ko Te Aea 0 ia rangi hui ake 
Ko Te Aea o ia rangi.” 


Ka ki hei tana ka huaki. Ko Pipito, ka whekahua i tana haka :-— 


‘‘Ka whakakopura rua a Rangi-hape, 
: Teina o Tupeteka, é 
| Hidkina, hiakina.”’ 


Fa tohe hei tana ka huaki. Katahi ka tu ko Wairangi ka whakahua :— 


‘‘Tahi ka riri, toru ka wha 

E matamata hopukia 

Homai ra to whiri kaha, toro kaha 
Kia wetewetea, wetewetea 

A té, a ta, a tai.” 


Ka whakaaetia e te iwi hei ta Wairangi ka huaki. Ka tukuna e 
Wairangi tana taurekareka ki a Pare-whete kia piki ki runga i te 
tuanui o tana whare i te ata, kia kore aie patua. Ko te koha tenei a 
Wairangi ki tana wahine. Tae ana te taurekareka, hoki mai ana. 

Ka akona nga haka e te hokowhitu tae noa ki te hahaetanga o te 
ata. Katahi ka whakaputaina. Hokowhitu, e whitu ano nga kapa. 
Ka tika te haka i waho o te whare, ka timata te takahi me te aue noa 
iho. Terangonga o te iwi o te pai te haruru, ka oma iho ki te 
matakitaki haka. Katahi ka puta a Tama-te-hura, ka hamama te 
waha, ka pukana ake ki te rangi, ka pukana iho ki te whenua. Kua 
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puta a Tupeteka noho ana i runga i tana atamira raua tahi k 
Pare-whete. Ka kite i a Tama-te-hura e mawhiti ana nga karul 
rungairaro. Ka patai kia Pare-whete, “‘ Ko to tane tera?” Ka kil 
atu e te wahine, “ E hara.”” Ko Tama-te-hura te kai whakahau i 
haka katoa. Ka mutu te haka a Tama-te-hura, ka puta ko Upoko-it, 
e tataki ana i tana haka, ‘“‘ Ko Te Aea o ia Rangi.” Ka patai ano) 
Tupeteka, “‘ Ko to tane tera?” Ka whakahokia mai, ‘“ E hara.” 
puta ko Pipito. Ka patai ano a Tupeteka, ‘‘ Ko to tane tera?” 
ki atu ano te wahine, ‘“ Kahore ano kia puta.” Te mutunga o te h 
a Pipito, ko te putanga o Wairangi. Te putanga mai i te whare} 
mawhiti ana nga karu, ko Kopu ki te rangi, ko Wairangi ki raro k 
tewhenua. Ka rere ano te patai, “‘ Ko to tane tera?” Ka whakahoki: 
e te wahine, ‘‘Ae! koia tera.” Katahi ka haere iho a Tupeteka, mi 
tana wawae haere i te tangata, a ka puta ki mua tonu ki te aroaro ot! 
haka. Takoto tiraha ana i reira ki te matakitaki. Ka tahi ka timatari: 
e Wairangi. 

‘“‘Tahi ka riri, toru ka wha.’ Ko nga patu poto a te hokowhitt 
nei i hina ki murii nga tuara,i titia iho ki rotoi nga tatua kotara 
Te taenga ki nga kupu whakamutunga o te haka a Wairangi ‘‘a te” — 
kua mau nga ringa ki nga patu, “a ta,’ kua maunu mai—a tau, kus 
huaki te ope, kua patu i te tangata. Te tangata tuatahi tonu ke 
Tupeteka, i mateia Wairangi. Ka patua te iwi o Te Aea, ka hinge 
tera pa i te opea Wairangi. Ko etehii patua ki roto i te wai. Ko ngs 
rauwhare me nga wawa i rukea ki rotoi te awa. E toru nga pikoe 
toe ana, ka eke ake ai te iwi o Hauraki. Ka tutaki i te toto, i te 
rauwhare, i te wawa o te pa, kua mohio kua hinga te pa, ka whati. 

Ko Pare-whete i piki ki runga ki te tuanui o te whare, ka ora 
Ka riro mai i a Wairangi tana wahine, ka hoki ki tona kainga k 
Rurunui. 
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Tamatehura 
Huitao 

Hae 
Ngatokowaru 
Huia 


Kikopiri 
Wahine-iti 
Pourahi 
Te-ahi-wharau 
*Aperahama-te-Kumi 
(of Oruanui) 


GENEALOGY OF WAIRANGI AND HIS BROTHERS. 


1 Hoturoa (captain of ‘‘ Tainui’ 


2 Hotuope 
Hotumatapu 
Motai 
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| 
12 Puroku = Wairangi = Pare-whete 


’ canoe; came from Hawaiki) 


4a 
Rangitaiki 
15 Tihe 
Te Karu 
Te Whakamarumaru 


Te Karu Pare-wera 

Te Wairoro Kokopu 
20 Karangi 20 Te Paerata 

Te Rangi-Aniwaniwa | 

Te Uranga 
23 *Nepia Matenga +tAhumai tHitiri-te-Paerata 

(of Oruanui) | 
22 *Te Aonui 
(of Mokat) 


15 


20 


Hingaia 
Paratakaihae 
Ngahianga 

Te Kohera 

Te Ana-tapu 
Parerauawa 

Te Kiri-ka tokia 
Te Kapua-i-waho 


| | 
Putere Tuitui 


Irihapeti Te Rangi-puawhe 


23 *Hira Maika-te-Rangi-puawhe 


of Whakarewarewa) 


20 


Upoko-iti 
Te-ata-inu-tai 
Waitapu 

Tamamutu 

Kapawa 

Meremere 

Te Rangi-tua-matotoru 
Pipiri 

Te Mare 

Te Heuheu 


22 *Tureiti-te-heuheu 


(of Tokaanu) 


* All members of the Tongariro Maori Council; each man bringing down his genealogy when Hitiri finished the recital of the story. 


+ Hitiri, who told the tale, and his sister Ahumai, were both present at the siege of Orakau. 


| 
12 Pipito 


Tama-te-whana | 
Maihi 
| 


15 WS, 
hatch 
Pare-kowhatu 

18 Te Rauparaha 


(The Ngati-Toa 
chief) 


It is this Ahumai who is mentioned in Bracken’s poem ‘‘ Orakau.’’ 


15 Te Ruwai 
Te Kura 
Tuku-te-tai. 
Te-ika-houn 
Rapata 

20 Te Hhirama 


21 *Te Nguha 
(of Mokai) 


WAIRANGI, AN ANCESTOR OF NGATI- 
RAUKAWA. 


QCoLLECTED AND TRANSLATED By TE RANGIHIROA, M.B, CH.B., M.P., 


FRoM HitTrri TE PAERATA AND OTHERS. 


OW this man, Wairangi, belonged to Ngati-Raukawa. His 
home was at Rurunui, in the district of Whare-puhunga.* 
airangi had two wives, Pare-whete and Puroku. Whilst Wairangi 
as absent at Kawhia there arrived a certain man of rank of the 
gati-Maru tribe, Tupeteka by name, and he was kin to Pare-whete. 
is man remained as a guest at Rurunui. Having stayed two nights 
the village, in the morning, when Puroku glanced at him, she noticed 
hering to the cheek of Tupeteka some red ochre which came from (the 
ce of) Pare-whete. Then Puroku knew that that woman had yielded 
Tupeteka. Tupeteka returned to his home at Te Aea. Immediately 
ter his departure Wairangi arrived. Puroku told him “ Your wife 
s committed sin with a man named Tupeteka. I knew it by 
are-whete’s red ochre adhering to the cheek of. Tupeteka.” Then 
airangi became angry and he beat Pare-whete. 
In the night Pare-whete fled, taking with her some red ochre. She 
ed along the path taken by Tupeteka. When she came to a plain she 
ainted some of the ochre upon a manuka, hence the name Manuka- 
itahi. On she went until she came to Aniwaniwa,f on the Waikato 
iver, where she left one of her cloaks, taking the others with her. She 
‘ossed to the other side of the Waikato and went on. She painted 
me more red ochre upon a cliff at Pari-karangaranga, in the district 
f Turanga-moanat; she crossed the river Waihou and reached Te Aea. 
here she married Tupeteka. 

The Negati-Raukawa people searched for Pare-whete, and some 
lowed the path taken by her, whilst others wandered aimlessly about. 
he manuka painted with red ochre, the Manuka-tutahi, was found. 
oing on they came to Aniwaniwa and saw the cloak. Then they 
new she had gone in the direction of Te Aea, in the district of Te 


* About thirty miles S.S.E. of Cambridge. 
+ These falls are about fifteen miles S.E. of Cambridge. 
¢{ Near Matamata Railway Station. 
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Aroha. They returned to Rurunui and told the tribe and Wair 
also, ‘‘ Pare-whete has gone to Te Aea. We know by the red och 
and the clothing that we found.” 

Ngati-Raukawa immediately gathered together and were 
assembled. The men (of importance) amongst the people we 
Tama-te-hura, then Wairangi, then Upoko-iti, and youngest (of t 
brethren), Pipito. The number of the people (selected) was 
hundred and forty. The weapons they were armed with we 
whalebone, greenstone, and ordinary stone clubs, whilst the long 
ones were tewhatewhas, taiahas, pouwhenuas, spears, and other weapon 
Then they set out for Te Aea. 

The people of Te Aea knew that Ngati-Raukawa would visit then 
The thought occurred to Tupeteka to build a house for murdering (the 
in). When Ngati-Raukawa arrived the house had been completed— 
wharau which was built upon the flat land beside the Waihou River an 
below the pa of Te Aea. The party of one hundred and forty m: 
entered this house. Wairangi was the last man to enter. Wairamn 
looked and noticed that the side posts supporting the rafters we 
composed of the solid trunks of white pine. Then he threw his weig: 
against the side of the house to shake it, but it never yielded in tl 
slightest. Then he spoke, ‘This is a house for murder.” This w 
the first sign by which Wairangi knew that that people plann 
treachery. 

When the one hundred and forty men occupied the house, the ; 
sent a messenger to Hauraki that they should come and k 
Ngati-Raukawa. The home people prepared food and the visito 
went to partake thereof. There was one small round basket containir 
one kumara, to two men. When their food was eaten they rested - 
this house. In the morning more food was given to these peopl 
There was one kumara to each man. When it was eaten they sat « 
through the forenoon until night. Next morning there was heard 41 
howling of dogs, and their thought was, “ Ah, by and by, a feast w: 
be given.” Then they saw dried eels being carried (on a pole he 
horizontally over the shoulders of two men). They were seen emergir 
from one side of the pa, going towards the other side of the pa, ai 
turning behind the houses. Then they were seen again and disappear 
again, and the visitors said, ‘‘ There are two carryings of fish.” Th 
appeared several times, though in reality they were the same fish, b 
different men carried them on each re-appearance. The dogs we 
beaten to make them howl; they were not killed. This was for 4] 
purpose of keeping the Ngati-Raukawa until the war-party to kill the 
arrived. 

As it approached evening the man from Hauraki returned and sai 
“The Waihou River is crowded with the canoes of the people 
Hauraki. In the morning they will arrive and attack.” Then it w 
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at Pare-whete heard these words, and her love revived for Wairangi 
d his people. Then she descended and came to the Ngati-Raukawa. 
e wept, and Wairangi and all Ngati-Raukawa wept also. When the 
oman had finished her crying standing, she came over to Wairangi 
d leant across his knees, cutting her arms with obsidian flakes so that 
e blood would trickle down upon Wairangi and render him sacred that 
might not be eaten. As she cut her flesh, these were her words :— 


“Oh, why didst thou come 

With the small basket of the Traveller, 
But rather stay away 

With the large basket of Stay-at-home.” 


hen the woman had finished weeping she went back. Wairangi had 
tened to the words of the lament of Pare-whete, and this was the 
cond sign that he received. The people consulted, and as a result of 
eir consultation suspected treachery. Then they sent their slave to 
amongst the people of Tupeteka, who were gathering ferns and 
ones for the hangis (ovens) for the feast. The slave was not working 
ry long before he asked his neighbour, ‘‘ When will the feast be given 

Ngati-Raukawa?” He was answered, ‘“‘ We are waiting for the 
rty which is paddling up the Waihou River. When they arrive the 
gati-Raukawa will be killed. The feast we are preparing is for them, 
e Ngati-Maru.” ‘Ah, and when will they arrive so that we may 
eedily destroy these Ngati-Raukawa?” The other replied, ‘In 
e early morning they will arrive and attack.” Then the slave 
adually worked away and went back, for it had become dark. 

When he got back to the Ngati-Raukawa he told them, “In the 
jorning they attack. This feast that is being prepared is for the others, 
r Ngati-Maru.” 

For a considerable time the people remained silent; they never spoke 
d they never stirred. After some time Tama-te-hura stood up and 
ied, “‘ Let us (beguile them) with a haka.” Wairangi stood up and 
nsented, and then Upoko-iti and Pipito. All agreed that they should 
nce hakas. Then arose Tama-te-hura and repeated a haka:— 


“‘ Red feather, red feather, feather of haha, 
The battle will rage towards Kawhia. 
Attack! Attack!” 


e said his haka should be the signal to attack. He sat down. Then 
‘ose Upoko-iti and recited his haka :— 


“Tt is Te Aea of every-day (fame), ah, 
It is Te Aea of every-day fame, we meet together, 
At Te Aea of every-day fame.” 
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He said at his Aaka they should attack. Then Pipito arose and reci: 
his haka :— 


‘“‘ Defeated (?) will be Rangi-hape, 
Younger brother of Tupeteka, O! 
Of Tupeteka, O! Of Tupeteka. 
Attack! Attack!” 


He demanded that the attack be made at his haka. Then Wai 
arose and recited :— 


“ At the first comes the battle, the third and the fourth,, 
Oh grasp (their) spear points. 

Give us your strong rope, your strong snare 

To be unfastened, (to be) torn apart. 

Ate! Atal A ta!” 


The people agreed that Wairangi’s haka should be the signal for attae 
Wairangi sent his slave to Pare-whete to tell her to climb on to t 
roof of her house in the morning, so that she would not be killed. T! 
was Wairangi’s token of regard for his wife. The slave accomplish 
his object and returned. 


The hakas were practised by the one hundred and forty until t 
breaking of dawn. Then they went outside. The one hundred a 
forty were drawn up in seven ranks. When the ranks were dress 
correctly outside of their house, they began to tramp and to make 
noise. When the people of the pa heard the thud of feet they rush 
down to view the haka. Then out sprang Tama-te-hura to the fre 
with loud yells, grimacing at the heavens above and at the eal 
beneath. Out (of his house) came Tupeteka and sat with Pare-wh: 
upon his raised platform of state. He saw Tama-te-hura with eyebs 
protruding upwards and then downwards. He asked Pare-whete, “ 
that your husband?” ‘The woman replied ‘“ No.” Tama-te-hura ¥ 
the director of all the hakas. When Tama-te-hura had finished | 
haka, out sprang Upoko-iti and led his haka, “It is Te Aea of every-d 
fame.” Again Tupeteka asked, “Is that your husband?” The ansy 
came, ‘‘ He is not.” Then appeared Pipito. Again Tupeteka ask 
‘Is that your husband?” Again the woman answered, “He has1 
yet come out.” When Pipito’s Aaka had ended, then came ~ 
appearance of Wairangi. When he emerged from the house his e 
were so large and bright, that, as the star Kopu is in the heavens, 
was Wairangi below on the earth. Again the question flew, “Is ¢ 
your husband?” Back came the answer from the woman, “ Yes, fl 
is he.” Then Tupeteka descended, and thrusting aside the crowds 
people, he came quite close to the front of the (ranks of the) ha 
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ere he lay down upon his back to watch. Then Wairangi began :— 


“The first is for battle, the third and the fourth.” Now the one 
ndred and forty men held their short clubs concealed behind their 
facks, stuck in their war-belts. When they came to the concluding 
ords of Wairangi’s haka—“ a te”—their hands grasped their clubs; 
id ta””’—the clubs were drawn forth; ‘‘d@ taw’’—the party attacked and 
gan to kill. The first man to be slain was Tupeteka, who was killed 
Wairangi. The people of Te Aea were killed and that pa was taken 
the force of Wairangi. Some were slain in the water. The thatch 
d rushes from the houses were thrown into the river. Three bends of 
e river remained ere the forces from Hauraki would arrive. They 
et the blood, the thatch, and rushes from the pa (drifting down), and 
nowing the pa had fallen, they fled. 

Pare-whete had climbed upon the roof of her house and was saved. 
us Wairangi regained his wife and returned to his home at Rurunui. 


THE MORIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHA 
ISLANDS: 
THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 


CHAPTER XY. 


WING to the lamented death of Mr. Alex. Shand, it devolves 
another pen to complete his work on the Moriori people. - 
doing so we shall here cite the Maori accounts of the exodus of t! 
Morioris from New Zealand as they were preserved in one of ft: 
ancient Whare-wananga (or Houses-of-learning), the last of whi 
ceased to be used about the middle of the nineteenth centur 
Luckily, the principal teacher in that ‘‘ House-of-learning ”’ dictat 
to a young scribe a very large amount of interesting and importa 
information regarding the history of the Maoris, which has bee 
faithfully preserved in writing, but until quite recently has not be¢ 
available generally. It is now made use of for the first time 
explaining some of the diffictlties Mr. Shand always experienced 
accounting for the discovery of and the early settlement on #] 
Chatham Islands, The discovery that this information was in existen 
was naturally of extreme interest to Mr. Shand, and his last chapt 
(which was burnt with its unfortunate author) dealt with this — 


account, besides other matters. j 
- 


It has been proved with as great a degree of accuracy as any poi 
in ancient Polynesian history is ever likely to be that the Mao 
Rarotongan (and probably Tahitian) ancestor, Toi-te-huatahi, flourish 
thirty-one generations back from the year 1900, which, converted in 
years by the rule universally adopted by the Polynesian Society 
allowing four generations to a century, takes us back to the yy 
1125 a.p., or let us say the middle of the twelfth century as the peri 
in which ibis celebrated ancestor flourished. We have thus a fix 
date to aid us in determining that of the first occupation of the Chathe 
Islands, for Toi is connected with it, as we shall see. 
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| It is necessary now to recite a few occurrences in Maori history in 
jrder to provide a starting point for that of the Morioris, and in doing 
70 some notes will be given that are generally quite unknown to Maori 
jcholars, the full text of which is shortly to be published. 

During the period that the headquarters of the Maori people was in 
Pahiti (which is the Hawaiki from whence they came to New Zealand) 
there arrived from the Hawaiian group a canoe (or canoes) on a visit 
jo the people of the former island. The navigation of the Pacific 
)eean was at that time a great factor in the lives of the Polynesians, 
jnd emulation in nautical achievements a characteristic feature in their 
fives and a subject of interest at all meetings of the people. Hence, 
in order to honour the Hawaiian guests, a great canoe regatta was 
trranged, in which large numbers of vessels took part. A canoe 
iommanded by Whatonga, the grandson of Toi-te-huatahi (who has 
een mentioned above), exceeded all others in speed, and had reached 
i position out at sea far from the north-west coast of Tahiti, when a 
judden gale from the east arose, against which this canoe battled in 
rain to regain the shore. She was driven before the gale for two days 
ind two nights; and when the wind fell a dense fog covered the face 
o£ the ocean, in which the crew paddled at random, not knowing in 
which direction they were going. When the mist lifted they discovered 
and in the distance, to which they directed their course, and on their 
arrival there they ascertained it to be Ra‘iatea Island, distant one 
hundred and twenty miles to the W.N.W. of Tahiti. Whatonga and 
nis crew remained here several years, taking wives from the local 
people, but making no attempt to return to their homes in Tahiti, 
oecause the storm and the fog had caused them to lose the direction 
from which they came. They afterwards recovered this direction and 
sventually returned to Tahiti, but the incidents connected therewith do 
not belong to this story. 

In the meantime Toi-te-huatahi, after the lapse of some time, 
derhaps some years, being persuaded that his grandson Whatonga and 
[u-rahui had not perished at sea, decided to go in search of them. 
[he people at this time possessed full accounts of the voyage of Kupe 
luring which he discovered New Zealand, and of the sailing directions 
ne had left with the learned tohungas of Tahiti. Toi appears to have 
been persuaded that Whatonga had reached New Zealand, which, by 
he way, was not then generally known by the name of Aotea-roa, 
though this name was given by Kupe, but as Tiritiri-o-te-moana. 
[he directions given by Kupe were to the effect that in the month of 
february the course to New Zealand from Rarotonga was to steer a 
ittle to the right hand of the setting sun, moon, or Venus—which 
orrectly describes the direction of New Zealand from Tahiti and the 
eighbouring groups. But Kupe had visited other islands besides 
New Zealand, and it is apparent that Toi, having this in mind after he 
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left Tahiti, first visited Rarotonga, and thence steered for Samoa in } 
search for Whatonga. The name Hamoa (Samoa) and of Pangopan; 
in Tutuila Island (of the Samoan group) are mentioned in the narratii 
of Toi’s voyage.* From Samoa Toi made for New Zealand, and hes 
comes in the interesting fact that connects him with the exodus of tk 
Morioris. He at first missed New Zealand and got too far to the eaa 
consequently first making the land at the Chatham Islands—Latitua 
44° south, over four hundred miles east of New Zealand. Toi wy 
therefore the discoverer of that Group. The islands are correct 
described as subject to mists and fogs, and of no great size. From tk 
Chathams Toi returned on his course and finally made New Zealan 
in the Hauraki Gulf, where he came into contact with the res 
tangata-whenua, or original inhabitants of New Zealand, from whor 
as we shall see, the Morioris of the Chatham Islands are descended. 
The manuscripts from which these particulars are taken state th: 
after Kupe’s discovery of New Zealand there arrived there sever: 
canoes, which made the land on the coast north of Taranaki, comin 
from a south-west direction, and that they had been blown away fro: 
their own islands, named Horanui-a-Tau and Hau-papa-nui-a-Tau, i 
a gale of wind. They were apparently carried away to the south, an 
on their return towards the north made the New Zealand coast at th 
place mentioned above. Here they settled down, building many of th 
fortified pas still existing ; and when Toi arrived they had spread alon 
the West Coast from the North Cape to Wai-ngongoro River, in th 
South Taranaki Bight, and on the East Coast from the North Cape t 
near the East Cape. They were, by the middle of the twelfth century 
a very numerous people, and differed a good deal from the Easter 
Polynesians, to which branch Toi belonged, and had a fairly stron 
Melanesian element in them, as is very evident from the description ¢ 
them preserved in the before-mentioned MSS., though they spoke th 
Polynesian language. Evidently they came from the Western Pacifi 
Toi-te-huatahi’s crew was composed almost entirely of men—indeed, 
is not certain that any women came with him. The consequence ws 
that intermarriage between the crew and the tangata-whenua at on 
took place, and after Toi had settled down and built his pa ¢ 
Kapu-te-rangi at Whakatane, in the Bay of Plenty, these marriagt 
were not long in causing strife to arise between the two people 


leading to wars in which Toi’s people invariably obtained the uppé 
hand. 


Many years after these events Toi’s grandson Whatonga found h 


“There is no doubt that these names have been correctly preserved in tl 
traditions, and are not modern interpolations, the evidence of which is foreign ‘ 


this narrative. Pangopango is now the naval station of the U.S. Government ; 
the South Pacific. 
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hy back to Tahiti from Ra‘iatea, and there learnt that Toi had gone 
isearch of him to Tiritiri-o-te-moana (New Zealand). He gathered a 
Fong crew, and manning the ‘‘ Kura-haupo”* canoe, came on his 
‘hy in sgarch of his grandfather, whom he eventually found living, a 
yry old man, at Kapu-te-rangi, Whakatane, New Zealand. After 
hatonga’s arrival further intermarriages took place with the 
ngata-whenua, and then serious troubles arose between the two 
foples, which eventuated later in wars of extermination, in which 
e later migrants appear always to have obtained the upper hand, 
id during which most of the tangata-whenua males were killed, the 
ipmen of marriageable age and the children spared, to become 
orporated in the tribes of Toi-te-huatahi and his companions. 


These wars seem to have prevailed most extensively in the times of 
e children of Te Awa-nui-a-rangi (Toi’s youngest grandson), many 
/ whom had migrated to North Taranaki from Whakatane through 
ermarriage with the ¢angata-whenua descendants of Pohokura, 
aru-iwi, Pananehu, Rua-tamore, and others, and who were then 
hown by the tribal names of Te Tini-o-Rua-tamore, Te Tini-o-Maru-iwi, 
> Tini-o-Tai-tawaro, etc. 
It was the latter tribe that principally occupied North Taranaki, 
d as we shall see, were the ancestors of the original Moriori people 
the Chathams. <A great war is mentioned during which the 
ini-o-Awa tribe (descendants of Te Awa-nui-a-rangi, Toi’s grandson, 
yw known as Ngati-Awa and Te Ati-Awa) completely overcame the 
ngata-whenua people of North Taranaki, and finally expelled them. 
nis defeated people crossed Cook’s Straits and occupied D‘Urville 
land, at the north end of the South Island. Te Tini-o-Awa followed 
em across the Straits, and in a final battle again inflicted a severe 
feat on Te Tini-o-Tai-tawaro, the last of whom were seen making 
eir way south in several canoes, ‘‘on their way to the Chatham 
lands,” as the narrative says. We will not stop here to enquire how 
eir destination became known to the Maori conquerors; it will appear 
ter on. 

In the further Maori accounts from the same source, dealing with 
e Chatham Islands, there are discrepancies which are not easily 
oncilable with the Moriori story or with the MSS. themselves. But 
ken as a whole, it is undeniable that the Maoris were well acquainted 
th the early settlement of the Chathams, though it is a remarkable 
ing that this knowledge has not become public until now. Evidently 
e never went to the right source for the information. It is to be 
iderstood that in this chapter only the salient facts of the case as 


* This was the first voyage of that canoe to New Zealand, for, apparently, she 
terwards returned to Tahiti, and came back with the ‘‘ fleet ’’ in circa 1350. 
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recorded in Maori narrative are mentioned ; the detail and discuss 
must be left until the original documents are published. 


We now come to Kahu’s voyage to the Chathams, the Mor 
account of which is to be found in Mr. Shand’s Chapters IV. and V 

According to the Maori accounts, one Horangi, who was a chief 
priest that came to New Zealand with Toi, spread about the report t 
on their voyage they had come across an island which was “ constar 
covered with clouds, and which was not of great extent.” This rey 
coming to the ears of Kahu, who was then living at Whakatane v 
his people (it is not clear whether he came with Toi or not, but 
inference is rather that he was one of the tangata-whenua), who deci 
to try to reach this mysterious island. After a visit to Taranaki. 
returned to Whakatane, and then with all his people, twenty-seven 
number, migrated to Te Pou-o-Kani, a place on the east of L 
Taupo; but finding little natural food there, moved on to Mokai-Pat 
near Muri-motu (east of Mount Ruapehu), and thence down 
Rangitikei Valley to Te Houhou. Finding there were no people liv 
there, they decided to settle in that part—probably only for a time . 
to grow food. After all the timbers had been collected for the palisa 
of their pa and for building their houses, Tama-uri, Kahu’s son, dre: 
that a flood carried all their wood down the river and out to the gy 
ocean, and finally drifted ashore at a strange island, and that he 
all his people were also there. On telling this dream to his father, , 
latter exclaimed, ‘‘ Let us all go,” and taking the dream to bl 
direction for them, they then migrated to the mouth of the Rangit' 
River, on Cook’s Straits. Here they commenced to build a canoe, 
whilst doing so, Kahu’s daughter Hine-te-waiwai found on the be 
a drifted kauri log, which was afterwards split up to form haraho (d 
beams) for their canoe. 

Whilst engaged in this work there came from Whanganui two 1 
named ‘Te Aka-aroroa and Ha-waru, who apparently belonged to» 
tangata-whenua people, but who, nevertheless, were accomplishec 
canoe building, and they materially assisted Kahu in preparin: 
vessel for sea, for he did not understand the necessary arrangemen 
a canoe to battle with the rough waves. These two men finished . 
canoe, ending by making the hocka, or narrow, closely-woven 
that are placed along the gunwales in rough weather to fend off 
waves. 

When leaving Te Pou-o-Kani Kahu had brought with him the | 
(? roots) of three different kinds of fern-root suitable for food, wi 
were carefully placed in a calabash to preserve them. Some hu 
roots were also carefully packed, both kinds of food to be taken 
Chathams. 

In the month of Tapere-wai (September), Kahu’s canoe was a 
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1 Te Moana-nui-a Kiwa (the great ocean of Kiwa, the latter being 
2e of their ancient gods, joint ruler of the ocean with Tangaroa, and 
oth of them the offspring of Rangi and Papa), and crossed over the 
traits to D’Urville Island, where they stayed until the last day of 
ecember, when they finally left New Zealand for the Chathams. 
hey landed at a certain bay on the north coast of that island, where 
ley proceeded to build houses, using the deck-beams of kauri in their 
mstruction, and hence Hine-te-waiwai named the island Whare-kauri. 
he bay was named Kaingaroa in remembrance of the New Zealand 
lain of that name near their temporary home at Taupo. The seed-fern 
as then planted at a place they named Tongariro, after the mountain 
i the North Island of New Zealand (ef. the Moriori account, Chapter V.) 

As in the record of all these voyages made by the Polynesians, there 
the usual absence of detail of the voyage itself. We are not told 
ow thecrew fared in crossing the five hundred miles of boisterous seas 
lat separate the Chatham Islands from New Zealand. It is only by 
ference and the deductions to be made from the nature of the karakias 
sed in the case of the ‘‘ Rangi-houa”’ and “ Rangi-mata’”’ canoes (see 
fra), as preserved in the Moriori accounts, we are led to infer that 
ey suffered great hardships from want of water. Details of the 
ting out of the vessels are plentiful, but few notes on the voyages 
lemselves are ever given. 

After they had been there some time, Kahu and Aka-aro-roa started 
yexplore the island to find out what it was like and whether there 
ere any inhabitants. Presently they saw smoke in the distance, and 
en men; they thus discovered that they were not the first people on 
le land. ‘‘ These were the people called Moriori, and it is said they 
ere a fine people. So Aka-aro-roa took two wives of that people 
amed ‘le Para and Wai-mate, from whom the descent is as follows :— 


Aka-aro-roa = Te Para 


Kauri 


Waitaha 


| 
Te Rangi-tuataka = Tipurua 
| 


Te Hau-te-horo = Waimate 


This last one of his descendants returned to Whanganui 
New Zealand, and it is said did not go back to the Chathams, has 
mained at Whanganui, where all his descendants are to be found, 
hilst others of Aka-aro-roa’s offspring remained at Whare-kauri.” 
‘Now the calabash in which Hine-te-waiwai took the fern-seed 
as named ‘Te Awhenga,’ and the totara-bark receptacle in which the 
mara was preserved was named ‘ Rangi-ura’; hence is the saying 
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regarding it, ‘Ko te rangi-ura* a Hine-te-waiwai.’ When Kahu fow 
that neither his ¢aros nor his kumaras would grow, he exclaimed, ‘+ 
There is the food-producing soil at Ara-paoa! (South Island, Nd 
Zealand). I am wasting my time on this ocean rock ’—in reference 
the inferiority of the soil, which is boggy. So Kahu said to } 
retainers that they had better return to Ara-paoa; but those who h 
married in the island refused to join him. Kahu and his daught 
Hine-te-waiwai and some of their people, however, started back in t 
same canoe they went thither, which was named ‘ Tane-wai,’ but itt 
not known whether he ever reached these shores, for nothing has ew 
been heard of him since.” (That is one statement with regard 
Kahu; we shall come across another later). 

The narrative goes on to mention the names of the principal Morion 
living at the time of Kahu’s visit, and then describes the origin of sor 
of these people who appear to have arrived there after or about t! 
time of the earliest migration from the Taranaki Coast, alreac 
described. The narrative says, ‘‘ Now, it is known that the followix 
canoes came (to Chatham Islands) from Rarotonga—i.e., ‘Aotea-ros 
“Te Mapou-riki,’ ‘ Rangi-ahua,’ and ‘Te Ririno’; this latter can: 
arrived there long before Kahu’s visit. It first made the land 
Rangi-kapua at Whare-kauri (Chatham Islands), and one of t! 
principal men on board was Tahua-roa, another was Kapohau, togeth 
with their friends, wives, and children. Both of those whose nam 
are mentioned were descendants of Matangi, who married Hine-huri 
This statement does not, however, assist us much, for we do not knc 
anything of Matangi and the others. 

The return of Hau-te-horo to Whanganui in the fourth generatic 
after Kahu’s visit explains how it is that the Maori’s knew that tl 
defeated people of Te Tini-o-Tai-tawaro reached the Chathams; ev 
supposing that the other story (see znfra) of Kahu’s return to Ne 
Zealand is incorrect. As to ‘Te Ririno ” canoe, it has hitherto alwa 
been stated that it arrived at Rangi-tahua Island (probably tl 
Kermadec group), whilst Turi in the ‘‘Aotea” canoe was temporari 
staying there to repair his vessel after his long voyage from Ra‘iate 
and before attempting the more stormy part of his course to Ne 
Zealand. This occurred about the time of -‘the fleet,” circa 136 
The accounts of the voyage of the ‘“‘Aotea” say that Te Ririno, aft 
leaving Rangi-tahua, sailed away and was never afterwards heard o 
though other accounts seem to indicate, rather than definitely stati 
so, that she was wrecked at Tama-i-ea, the boulder-bank formit 
Nelson Harbour, South Island of New Zealand. Again, the Re 
T. G. Hammond informs us that the Taranaki people have sor 
knowledge that ‘Te Ririno” did go to the Chathams. 


* Rangi-ura is a name for the totara-bark when prepared for this purpose. 
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We must now follow other accounts of the settlements on the 
hathams derived from the same MSS., and which are not entirely in 
ccord with what has been written above, whilst at the same time 
ey throw considerable light on some obscure points in previous 
apters written by Mr. Shand, and tell us where ‘‘ Rangi-houa”’ canoe 
ame from—a point which is not at all clear in the Moriori account of 
is vessel to be found in Chapter V. We will follow the Maori 
arrative as closely as possible, premising that the order of the 
aragraphs is changed somewhat to accord with what appears to be 
heir historical sequence. 

“Te Uru-o-manéno was the name of a pa at Hawaiki which 

elonged to Manaia (see the Moriori account of this man, Chap. III.) 
nd his tribes, Ngati-ota-kai, Ngati-Pananehu, and Ngati-Rakaia. 
hese tribes were a bad people, given to murder and other evil ways; 
nd consequently offering many reasons for quarrels with the other 
ribes, then living in Hawaiki (Tahiti), and these dissensions were the 
ventual cause of their leaving Hawaiki. Manaia’s chief enemy was 
enuku and his tribes. Now Tu-moana (see Chapter IV.) and 
hena were chiefs of some of these hapus, and the sister of Tu-moana 
amed Papa, daughter of Tu-wahi-awa was the sister of Uenuku’s 
wite—that particular Uenuku whose son was Kahutia-te-rangi. A 
sause of much trouble was the theft of the whakai of Uenuku’s 
shildren, and their subsequent murder by Whena. (See Journal 
Polynesian Society, Vol. XVI., p. 194). It was then that Horopa, 
[Tu-wahi-awa’s brother, went with a war-party and killed Tu-moana 
at a place named Te Whata-a-iwi in Hawaiki. Another name of 
[u-moana was Tuara-huruhuru-o-Tu-wahi-awa (this is probably the 
[chu-huruhuru of the Moriori account), and his youngest brother was 
named Papa-kiore (? Hapa-kiore of the Moriori, Chapter IV.). 
[u-moana’s sister, Te Kiri-kakahu, was taken prisoner (? by Uenuku’s 
people) during these troubles.” 
- These wars and troubles led to the migration of Tu-moana’s 
yeople. ‘‘ When the canoes of the migration were afloat on the ocean, 
he crews of ‘ Rangi-houa’ and ‘ Rangi-mata-wai’ (see Chapter V.) 
xid farewell to those left behind, especially to Te Kiri-kakahu, 
[u-moana’s sister. Another of the canoes that came with the others 
rom Hawaiki to the land Tiritiri-o-te-moana (New Zealand) was 
1amed ‘ Pou-ariki,’ and she was a large top-sided canoe built like 
fakitimu.* It was at their departure that Te Kiri-kakahu sung the 
ollowing song in lamenting the departure of her tribes :— 


Before my eyes the plain of Kaingaroa lies, 
Whilst now are lost the great ones of the tribe, 
Plainly discerned is the hill at Amoamo-te-rangi, 


* Of which canoe, her building, equipment, crew, and voyage, the MSS. gives 
ery minute details, far more so than is the case with any other known. 
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Where by fire the Uru-o-manéno was destroyed, 

The mainspring of the people are now separated from me, 
To the world’s wide open space 

That spreads away from Hawaiki’s shore, 

Lie there then, O Manaia! O Whena! 

Through whose evil deeds, I am now left behind. 


“Te Honeke was the priest of ‘ Rangi-houa,’ and his god w 
Rongo-mai-whitiki. This canoe did not succeed in landing; shi 
capsized in the surf at Whare-kauri (Chatham Island). Many of th 
people were saved, amongst them Taupo and Tarere-moana, whil 
very many were drowned, and the canoe was broken up by the wave 
at Chatham Island. Rakei-roau was one of the drowned. 

‘“‘Tt was in the eighth month (August, according to the calendar ¢ 
these people) and on the day Orongo-nui (27th of the month), nee 
the end of the month that they left Hawaiki, and it was near thi 
end of the ninth month (September) when they reached the Chathams 
and hence it was this canoe was wrecked.” (The several names of thi 
fierce winds blowing in Winter, of this period are then recited’ 
‘‘Kini-waka was the chief of that canoe, and his sister Ariki-kakah: 
lamented his death as follows.” I hesitate to translate this withou 
further information, but it is interesting as containing references t 
names mentioned in previous Chapters. After that follows the haraki 
of the tohunga of the canoe on their arrival at the island, which doe 
not contain very much of interest. 


We must now go back to another account that cannot easily b 
fitted in to the Moriori accounts. 

‘“‘ Ngati-Kopeka tribe was a sub-division of the Ngati-Waitaha’ 
(that settled in the South Island of New Zealand; the first name 
however, appears to have been a tribe in very ancient days, lon; 
before the people arrived at Tahiti), ‘‘and came from Hawaiki in th 
canoe named ‘Te Karaerae,’* commanded by Te Ao, Rongo-mai 
whenua, Pu-waitaha and Kahu-koka. It was the latter who had th 
forethought to bring with hima basket of kuwmara seed, which wer 
wrapped up in koka,t hence his companions gave him that name 
This canoe landed at Tai-harakeke at Mataaho (south of the Has 
Cape, New Zealand). When these people went to fish off the roc 
named Rai-kapua, the original people of those parts—those who ha 
first discovered and occupied Mataaho and Waikawa—were ver 
angry about it, which caused the new comers to migrate. The Feopl 
of this canoe left Hawaiki at the same time as ‘Takitimu’ an 
‘ Horouta’—‘ Te Karaerae’ being one of the three. This division « 


* There is certainly one other, if not more, canoes known by this same nam 


t It is not clear what kind of oka this was—it is a plant name in Ne 
Zealand, as also in Rarotonga. 
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gati-Waitaha had lived at Te Whanga-papa (in Hawaiki). And 
‘Jo these people migrated and went to Wharekauri (Chatham Islands), 
name which they gave to the island in remembrance of their pa at 
awaiki, that is, at Te Whanga-papa. They gave the name of 
Rai-kapua to the fishing rock about which they had the trouble with 
e Wahine-iti people” (who still live there); ‘another name for 
his rock is Kapua-rangi, it is off Waikawa at Waipiro Bay. 
“ Now Rongo-mai-whenua (mentioned above) married Hine-rua, a 
aughter of Hape-taua-ki-whiti (who apparently belonged to the 
Waihine-iti tribe). After they had arrived at the Chatham Islands, 
his lady constantly grieved at her separation from her parent, and 
hen she was near death enjoined on her son, Kape-whiti, to visit his 
andfather, saying, ‘After I am gone, and thou art come to man’s 
state, thou must return to Tiritiri-o-te-moana (New Zealand) and 
isit thy grandparent.’ After his mother’s death Kape-whiti urgently 
flesired to carry out his mother’s dying wishes. 
‘So he came away with Pu-waitaha”’ (who came from Hawaiki, 
ee above) ‘‘and landed at Tukerae-whenua near Takaka in the South 
sland of New Zealand.* Here they found some people from 
okomaru”’ (twenty-five miles north of Gisborne) ‘‘ and with them 
ame to the North Island, and then Kape-whiti visited his grandfather 
and his tribe, and it was through him that it became known that there 
as another island besides these two (New Zealand). 

‘After a time Kape-whiti said to his companion, ‘ Now depart ; 
eturn to see how the bulk of our people are getting on. On your 
rrival there let them take the name of ‘ Kiri-whakapapa’!’ The 
rigin of this name is this: When their party were travelling (towards 
okomaru) they came to Te Awahou, inland of Te Whiti-o-Tu,t the 
main body were left there and the Whare-kauri people went on by 
hemselves. Arrived at Kuri-papango} they camped, and during the 
night there came on a very heavy snow-storm, which caused much 
suffering to the travellers, and had it not been for some holes (or 
saves) they dug in the soil they would have perished. Hence was the 
message sent by Pu-waitaha to the people that they should call 
hemselves Ngati-Kiri-whakapapa”’ (which means, it is believed, 
* cracked-skin,” due to their having to stick to the fires so closely 
luring the snow-storm). 

‘‘Rua-ehu, Rua-whakatina, and Hine-rua were one family; the 


* How they managed to get to this place, and why they did not land on some 
earer part of the coast, is not explained. Presumably they used the same canoe in 
vhich they went to the Chathams. 

+ Name of a battlefield on the Rua-taniwha Plains, ten or twelve miles west of 
he town of Wai-pawa, Hawkes Bay. 

+ At the entrance to the Ruahine Mountains on the Napier-Patea road. 
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latter married Rongo-mai-whenua, and they were the parents 
Kape-whiti, whose wife was Hina-maunu, the sister of Tamatea-upoki 
who were descendants of Tamatea-ngana. Pu-waitaha named part ; 
their hapu that came from Hawaiki, Waitaha, and Maunga-nui (? tk 
hill at the Chathams) was named after a mountain in Hawaiki: 
(probably that at Rarotonga). | 

‘Some time after these events Kahu-koka went to see th 
Whare-kauri Island, but he found no place suitable, in his opinion 
for the growth of his kwmaras, the soil being too wet, and so Kahu-kokl 
returned to the place he had first settled in (New Zealand), and th 
love for his original home in Hawaiki very much increased. TI 
canoe in which he made his voyage was named ‘ Tane-kaha’; 
belonged to Hau-tupatu of the Ngati-Waitaha of Moeraki, in th 
South Island.” 

Then follows a long karakia, said over the canoe to dedicate it an 
remove all obstacles in its long voyage to Hawaiki (or Tahiti). ‘‘Afte 
the karakia the canoe was launched on to the ocean, and Kahu-kok 
started before the first rays of the sun had appeared above tb 
sea-horizon.” 

It is obvious that the two stories concerning Kahu are irreconcilable 
and at present there are no means of indicating which is correct. Iti 
nevertheless satisfactory to get the Maori account of the two canoe 
‘*Rangi-houa” and “ Rangi-mata,” and to find that they largel. 
conform to the Moriori version. If it is true that these canoes cam: 
from Hawaiki after the troubles which led to Manaia’s abandonmen 
of his ancient home to settle in New Zealand, it accounts for a hithert 
unexplained statement in Moriori history to the effect that they wer 
acquainted with the story of Manaia (see Chapter III.) ; and it woul 
further seem that the date of this last migration was synchronous witl 
the final settlement in New Zealand by the crew of ‘ Takitimu,” “T 
Arawa,” ‘‘Tainui,” and other canoes—i.e., in the middle of th 
fourteenth century. 


- 
Mr. Shand had intended to give in his last chapter the Morior 
account of the visit of Lieutenant Broughton, commanding H.M 
storeship the brig ‘“ Chatham,” which contained supplies for Captail 
Vancouver. It was on their way from Australia to the north-wes 
coast of America to join Vancouver that the “‘ Chatham” fell in witl 
the island to which the name of the brig was given, and the existence 
of this group made known to the world. Broughton landed a 
Kaingaroa, on the north side of the main island, on the 29th November 
1790, and had communication with the Morioris. 
Failing Mr, Shand’s full account of the transactions on that day, : 
copy from my journal of March 28, 1868, an account given me by som 
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ld Morioris living at Ouenga of Broughton’s visit: ‘‘ They say that 
he first vessel that arrived here came to Kaingaroa; it was commanded 
y Manu-katau (Broughton). The taukeke—for so they called the 
uropeans on board—were constantly collecting the clothes, utensils, 
eapons, etc., of the Morioris. On one occasion a taukeke got hold of a 
et and wanted to take it away as a specimen, but the owner objecting, 
alled his friends to his aid. The white man, thinking that violence 
as intended, shot the Moriori, whereupon the latter’s companions 
ecamped. Soon after, a boat came ashore from the vessel and 
eposited on the beach a quantity of articles, such as blankets, shirts, 
omahawks, etc. They then pulled out for some distance and waited. 
irst one Moriori, then another, came forth from their hiding places 
nd helped themselves from the heap on the beach. When those in 
he boat saw that all the things were gone, they returned on board 
nd sailed away, and never came back. They call a ship pora.” 


THE END. 


ON THE WHATU-KURA. 


By T. W. Downes. 


AVING lately examined two small stones, owned by the Parapan 


Natives of Whanganui, named respectively Poro-rangi ant 
Mihi-ata, I thought that it might be interesting to the readers of thi 


“ Journal” to know something of the stones (called whatu-kura) an 
their attributes; especially as I do not remember ever having seen an! 
reference to them in any work on the Maoris. Accordingly, I obtaine 
all the information regarding them that I could gather, not only fron 
the owner of the stones—a man named Hawera Rehe—but also fron 
Mr. J. Jury Whatahoro, a man who, in his young days, went throug: 
the Whare-wananga (or House-of-learning) under the instruction c 
the old Wairarapa tohunga Te Matoro-hanga; and during the course c 
his instruction was assisted by the efficacy of two similar stones, in thi 
manner to be described in these lines. 

Ages ago, when the god Tane ascended to the heavens, he went u 
to secure the knowledge of the wananga (or esoteric knowledge) and als 
to obtain the whatu-kura. This was the origin of both stones. Whe 
the great god Io handed the whatu-kura to Tane, he instructed the latte 
to place the two stones in a secret place, one on each side of th 
poutoko-manawa of the great house (? at) Whare-kura; and also tha 
he was to name them, so that each should always be put into its righ 
place—the larger one to go in front of the poutoko-manawa was to b 
named Te Rangi-whakarara; and the smaller one to go behind was t 
be known as Tauru-rangi (names of certain thunderings). 

When Tangaroa and Kiwa were commanded to take possession 0 
the sea, the gods gave them one of these whatu-kura to enable them t 
keep the sea in its place, so that it should not overflow the land, an 
when Tangaroa took possession the name of the stone that he obtaine 
was changed, and was afterwards known as ‘Te Whatu-kura-a 
Tangaroa” (see note at end hereof). The other stone was at the sam 
time given to Tane and Tupai, who, having possession of the land, wer 
given the second stone to enable them to properly control their dominiot 
The name of the second stone was therefore also changed, and we 
henceforward known as ‘‘ Te Whatu-kura-a-Tane,” 
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At that time Ruatau was one of the gods of heaven, and he was sent 

y Io to Tane and Tupai, they being the priests of Whare-kura. 
uatau asked Tane and Tupai what they intended doing with the 
hatu-kura given them by Io. Tane and Tupai replied that arrangements 
ad been made by the sons of Rangi and Papa (sky-father and earth- 
other) that Tangaroa and Kiwa should take one, to enable them to 
eep the ocean in check so that it should not overflow the land, and that 
ane himself, having power over the land, should, with the consent 
f the families, take the other stone to enable him properly to control 
e land. 
Ruatau then said, ‘‘ Before these two stones are removed from 
WVhare-kura, two other pure white stones would have to be procured 
om the sea and put with the other two, so that they should lie together 
pairs for seven days and seven nights, after which the first set might 
e removed.” Accordingly this was done; the original stones were 
moved, given to Tangaroa and Tane, and the new ones received the 
ames of the original whatu-kura. 

Afterwards the whatu-kura was removed from Whare-kura to 
arau-rangi in the time of Maui. Later on, in the time of Rata, the 
ananga was again shifted to Whare-kohu, and still later, in the time 
f Whare-patari (who came to New Zealand in the ‘‘ Takitimu” canoe, 
rca 1350), it was shifted for the third time to Rangi-kapua (the name 
a house in Hawaiki), and from there Uenuku shifted it again to 
ohu-rau (a cave supposed to be at Hawaiki), and at this place the 
ananga was held. 

After this, when the young men wanted the knowledge of the 
ananga, they went to the sea and procured a number of small, white 
fones the same size as the original whatu-kura, which they put in two 
askets; the small stones in one and the larger ones in the other; and 
ese they placed on top of the whatu-kura in the Whare-kura house 
d left them there. Then when the young men went to the Whare-kura 
learn the lore of the wananga, each one took one of the whatu-kura 
id placed it in his mouth to enable him to retain the instruction of the 
Aungain his memory. The student took one from each of the baskets, 
placed one in his mouth, and when he slept he placed the other under 
is pillow. He kept one stone in his mouth all the time until the house 
as opened for him to return home, then he replaced the stones in the 
askets. 

This cave was cut out at Titi-rangi, at Wharanga in Hawaiki, and 
was from here that all the priests went to get some of the whatu-kura 
hen the canoes were leaving fur Aotea-roa (or New Zealand), They 
h took two of the stones, one from each basket, which were karakiaed 
er and baptised before they could take possession. Tamatea-ariki-nui, 
ongo-patahi (grandson of Uenuku), and Rua-wharo took two stones 
ch. Rua-wharo landed at Nuku-taurua (or the Mahia Peninsula) 
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when the “ Takitimu” went to the south, and when he was going ashop 
he asked Tamatea if he should take the whatu-kura with him. Tamate 
replied, ‘As you are taking the god Kahu-kura, you had better tak 
the whatu-kura also.” 

When the canoe went on to the South Island, Rongo-patahi we 
preceded by the gods Tama-i-waho and Tu-nui-a-te-ika, who led th 
way in front of the canoe. The latter was like a ball of fire moving ¢ 
a comet. ’ 

When they reached Wai-au in the South Island, they landed am 
built Te Ana-whakairo (or carved cave*), and when Tamatea we 
coming back to the North Island he said to Puhi-whakaawe, whom hl 
left behind, ‘‘ You remain here to keep the land, and I will leave yor 
one of the whatu-kura,” but Puhi-whakaawe replied, ‘‘ No, these stona 
cannot be separated. Lither leave both or take both; but as there: 
no tohunga remaining with me, you had better take both.” 

When Te Rongo-patahi afterwards returned to Hawaiki he left h: 
nhatu-kura with Kaiwa, after building the house at Maunga-whara: 
(Hawkes Bay). This is how the stones and the knowledge came t 
Aotea-roa. 

The two stones under notice came from Matangi-reia, the house the 
Turi built at Patea to put the wananga in. When the Whangam 
branch separated, these two stones were brought away and handed t 
Tonga-potiki (Turi’s youngest son), and from him they have descendec 
generation after generation, to Taiawhiu of Galatea (on the Whanganu 
River), who died in 1879. From that time onward they have been i 
the possession of Hawera-Rehe. 

Te Matorohanga, the old tohunga of Wairarapa, had two simila 
stones, and on his death they passed toa man named Rameka (no) 
dead), When Europeans first came to New Zealand the early missionar 
(Mr. Colenso) spoke to Te Matorohanga of the only true God. Matore 
hanga replied to all the missionary’s arguments that he also had a tru 
god that could heed his prayers, referring to the whatu-kura, but whe 
his tribe became associated with the missionaries the old tohunga, afte 
being repeatedly advised to destroy his god, decided to do so. He firs 
intended to throw the stones into a very deep water-hole, but afterwaré 
changed his mind and buried them in a place known only to himsel 
Afterwards, when the whare-wananga was built at Papawai (nee 
Greytown), the old éohunga, after two or three hours’ digging, agai 
obtained possession of the whatu-kura, and he used them in instructin 
three or four youths, of whom my informant was one. Every mornin 
at daylight the tohunga put one of the stones on the palm of one of #1 
student’s hands, while the others placed both hands in a pile on the a 


“ The writer has a good deal of matter concerning this cave which he ire 
publish later on. 
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he priest meanwhile reciting a harakia. Then each in turn held the 
ther stone in his mouth while another havakia was recited. After this 
as done, instruction went on until the sun reached the zenith, but no 
mger. They followed the sun to the light each day, but would not 
escend with him to the darkness. 

The accompanying illustration shows the stones. 
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It is said that the Greek orator Demosthenes cured himself of stammering by 
peaking with stones in his mouth. Is the connection but a coincidence ? 


Note.—In Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. II., p. 234 (note), is a reference to 
the ‘Whatu-kura-a-Tangaroa’ which is preserved in a burial cave at Moaha 
on the East Coast of the Bay of Plenty, but one would not like to say that this 
is the original stone. 

Also in Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. III., p. 39, is a good deal of further 
information on the Whatu-kura supplied by Mr. Hare Hongi.—Eprror. | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(210] Occurrence of Moa Bones in Forests. 


Occasional discoveries of bones of several species of Moas by bushmen engages 
bushfelling in different localities in the North and South Islands generally raise 
the question as to whether some species of that vanished race of struthious birds dil 
not at times feed in the primeval forests. Twenty years ago Mr. Watters, of Pee 
Forest, South Canterbury, presented me with some well-preserved bones of a sma! 
species of Moa which he had found near the base of a very old totara tree whe: 
felling it in Peel Forest. They were submitted to the late Professor Parker of thi 
Otago University for identification, but the deceased professor was unable to stat 
definitely to what species they belonged. In addition to those he gave me 
Mr. Watters possessed a small boxful, and probably now possesses them, of simila 
bones which he had collected in the forest ten years before I saw them. Bones o 
similar size and structure were also discovered about the same time by bushme: 
when tree-felling in the Waimate bush on the Studholme Estate, South Canterbury 
Four years ago Moa bones were discovered in two caves located in the Native bush 
near the source of the Motu River flowing into the Bay of Plenty. When visitin; 
the Makapua Native Reserve on August 20th, 1905, near the junction of th 
Makapua with the Rangitikei River, nine miles from Mangaweka, Mr. Totmar 
who resides near the junction of the two rivers, showed me some small Moa bone 
which he had collected when felling and burning the Native bush on his farm a fey 
years before my visit. Mr. Totman also possesses a tahere kereru, or pigeon-speal 
and other Maori tools, which he found on his property when felling the bush. Th 
district was, in pre-pakeha times, a famous Native bird reserve and one of the 
haunts of the beautiful and Maori time-honoured, but, alas, fast vanishing hui 
Recently, Mr. R. Davis of New Plymouth showed some well-preserved bones of 
small species of Moa which he had discovered when plant collecting in the bush la: 
year on the Marokopa River, south of Kawhia. Although there are probably man 
more unrecorded instances of the occurrence of Moa bones in forests overlooked | 
the past, and others to be recorded in the future, it seems to me highly probab 
that those smaller species whose bones occur in forests were regular denizens thereo 
though, apparently, they were fewer in number than several of the larger conten 
poraneous species then inhabiting the open country. These five records of t] 
occurrence of Moa bones in the primeval forests of both islands, in addition to tho 
recorded by Mr. J. Rutland from Pelorus Sounds in J.P.S., Vol. II., and referr 
to by Mr. Percy Smith in the J.P.S. (‘¢ Taranaki Coast,’ Chapter I.), should ter 
to prove that the remains of these extinct birds occurring in forests are not of su 
rare occurrence as they are generally supposed to be. 

W. W. Suiru. 
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7211] The Moa. 


In a footnote to ‘‘ Sketches of Ancient Maori Life,’’ page 127, new edition, 
r. J. A. Wilson says :—‘‘ The ancient inhabitants hunted the Moa until it became 
xtinct. The last bird was killed with a taiaha by a man at Tarawera. The habits 
f the Moa are described as solitary, living in pairs in secluded valleys in the depths 
bf the forest, near a running stream. It fed on shoots, roots, and ferns, and was 
articularly fond of nikau and tree-ferns. It was supposed to feed at night, for it 
as never seen to eat in the daytime, hence the proverb ‘‘ Moa kai hau,’’ as it always 
eemed to have its head in the air eating wind. The Moa had a plume of feathers 
nits head. In the depths of the Motu forest there is a mountain called Moa-nui, 
here, no doubt, the Moa was killed by the people of Roto-nui-a-wai, for their 
escendants knew fifty years ago that their forefathers had slain the Moa.” I 
emember a Urewera chief telling me (G.H.D.) the story of Te Takanga-a-Apa, 
Ow a man named Apa saw a Moa standing on one leg, like a goose does, so he said, 
nd thinking it was asleep, crept quietly up with his ¢aiaha, meaning to disable it 
y a blow on the leg it was standing on, when the wide-awake Moa let out first with 
he leg that was tucked up and with a kick sent him over a cliff, breaking his leg, 


ence Te Takanga-a-Apa. 
G. H. Davrzs. 


[212] Ancient Inhabitants of New Guinea. 


In Colonel Kenneth Mackay’s ‘‘ Across Papua,’’ 1909, page 112, we find the 
following :—The Yodda River rises in the main range north-east of Port Moresby, 
nd falls into the southern coast of Huon Gulf, close to the English-German 
oundary. Colonel Mackay says, ‘‘ Though they have not in the Yodda unearthed 
all the gold one wishes them, they (the gold-diggers) have brought to light evidence 
of the existence of an earlier and more developed race, for twelve feet down in the 
wash, stone bowls, round, shallow, and with a simple but clearly defined pattern 
cut on the rim, have been discovered. In other parts the stone heads of Cassowaries 
have been found, used by the present Natives as charms to protect their gardens 
from harm, but about which these people really know nothing. In these also the 
workmanship evidences a higher skill than is displayed by the Papuans, while in 
digging into some mounds in the midst of a village in Collingwood Bay, broken 
pottery was unearthed, redder in colour, harder in texture, and bearing a design 
totally superior to any made by the Natives to-day. All this points to finds of a 
deep historic value, being not only possible but inevitable in this most interesting 


yet little known island.”’ 
Eprtor. 


[213] The Poe, a Name for the Tui. 


In the “‘ Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedition,’’ by Charles Wilkes, 
describing their stay at the Bay of Islands in 1840, the author says, ‘‘Among the 
birds are the native nightingale and the tui, also known under the sobriquet of the 
parson-bird. The latter is a great favourite with the Natives. I saw it only ina 
sage and its note did not strike me as pleasing: but several of our gentlemen saw 
and heard it in the woods. They describe its note as rather louder than that of the 
bird called by the Samoans oc, and it is at times said to utter a cry like the sound 


of a trumpet.”’ 
Pp Exspon Bezst. 


The word oe is not, however, to be found in the Samoan Dictionary. 


Epitor. 
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[214] The Pump Drill: Was it known to the Maori? 

We are all conversant with the form of stone-pointed drill used by the neoli 
Maori for drilling holes in stone, the straight spindle weighted with two stone 
lashed to it, and two cords fastened by one end to the upper part of the spindle c 
shaft. This is the ‘‘cord drill’? of ethnographical writers; see Shortland’ 
‘‘Southern Districts of New Zealand,’’ p. 110, for illustration and descriptio 
thereof. 

A southern form described by Mr. Wohlers (Transactions New Zealand Institut 
Vol. XIV., p. 519) has a small fly-wheel. 

Mr. John White describes a form of this cord drill provided with a wooden caa 
of some sort. This is, so far as I know, not elsewhere described as a New Zealana 
form. 

Mr. Chapman speaks of the ‘‘ bird-cage drill’’ as having been introduced int‘ 
Taranaki by a European. I am not acquainted with this form of drill, at leasts 
under that name; but a member of the Tuhoe tribe, on being asked to make: 
Native stone-drill, made a ‘‘ pump-drill.”’ This has no stone weights attached ti 
it, but is provided with a fly-wheel. Instead, however, of the instrument being 
worked by means of pulling, alternately, on two loose-end cords, a kurupae i 
worked up and down the shaft. This is a piece of wood pierced with a hole in th‘ 
centre, through which hole the shaft passes. A cord is secured by the middle td 
the upper part of the shaft, or spindle, and the ends of that cord are attached td 
either end of the crosspiece, or ‘urupae. Turning the crosspiece round the shaf* 
causes the two cords to twine round the shaft, and the operator begins work by 
pressing the crosspiece downwards, thus causing the shaft to revolve. Releasing 
his grip causes the cords to twine round the shaft again in the opposite way, wher 
the crosspiece is again forced down, and so on. See ‘* Maori Art,’’ pp. 199 and 267. 

The advantages of this ‘‘ pump-drill’’ over the primitive ‘‘ cord-drill ’’ are sc 
apparent that it is astonishing that its use among the Maoris was not universal, if ii 
was a Maori form. 

Tam very doubtful on this point, and think it probable that this ‘‘ pump-drill ”’ 
was introduced by early voyagers. It does not seem to have been noted by early 
writers on New Zealand. 

Can any of our members give any information on this point? It is well to 
correct errors ere it be too late. 

The ‘‘pump-drill’’ was used for generating fire among the Tchukchis of 
Siberia and the Iroquois Indians of America, but does not seem to have been known 
to the Polynesians in pre-European times. 

Exspon Best. 


The Samoars used a form of ‘‘ pump-drill ’’ for boring holes, just as the Maori: 
did.—Eprtor. 


[215] Did the Maoris permanently occupy Lake Wanaka P 


In Vol. XIX., No. 3, p. 120, occurs the following sentence: ‘‘ Here (at Lake 
Wanaka) the expedition first came in contact with the East Coast Ngai-Tahu, for 
at this place a few families were then living, probably engaged in fowling, for I 
think no Maoris ever lived there permanently.’’ Mr. F. F. C. Huddleston, who 
occupied the Makarore Valley in the ’sixties, tells me that there were then numerous 
signs of permanent Maori occupation. Patches had been cleared in the bush, 
apparently for cultivation, and there were traces of the foundations of whares 
Stone tools and weapons were frequently found. 


H. D. Sxiunner. 
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216] Possible Origin of the Lizard in Maori Carvings. 


Journal Anthropological Institution, Vol. XXI., p. 29, Miss Buckland, in a 
ote says, ‘‘ In my paper on ‘ Traces of Pre- Historic Intercourse between East and 
Vest,’ published in this Journal for February, 1885, I called special attention to 
pme remarks of Mr. William Dall in his extremely interesting and instructive 
mticle upon ‘ Marks, Labrets, and certain aboriginal customs,’ published in the 
hird Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology.’”’ The point to which I 
articularly referred was the existence, as pointed out by Mr. Dall, of a certain 
roup of figures so distinctive as to render it almost impossible that they could have 
ad an independent origin in every place in which they are found. These figures 
present a man holding a frog, a lizard, or a snake; but generally one of the two 
st named, with both hands, the tongue of the reptile being attached to that of the 
nan as though the latter were receiving inspiration or some special endowment from 
is totem. Mr. Dall has traced these peculiar figures among the ancient sculptures 
£ Central America and Mexico, among the Haidas (of the Caroline Islands, off 
aska) and the Tlinkits of to-day, and among the extraordinary painted objects, 
etishes, or dancing sticks of New Ireland, which appear to have their nearest 
ffinities in the Sharman sticks of the Haidas. These figures, which Mr. Dall 
upposes to be of Melanesian origin, appear very plainly in the elaborate wood 
arvings of New Zealand, as also in the Solomon Islands . . . . ’’ and much 
ore to the same effect. 

There is an opportunity here for some one with sufficient interest in such 
aatters to further follow out the indication given by Miss Buckland as to whether 
he lizard (or other Saurian) depicted in so many Maori carvings as apparently 
ating or biting the neck of a man is really, or not, intended to represent some 
elief in a communication between man and the lizard, and a former belief in 
btemism, remains of which custom appear still to be current in Samoa. In New 
iealand the lizard depicted on the carvings is called a manaia, which is the Samoan 


yord for one species of lizard. 
Eniror. 


17] Possible Origin of the ‘‘ Lizard’? in Maori Carvings. 


In Vol. XXXI., 1901 (of Man, p. 68) of the Journal of the Anthropological 
mstitute, Prof. A. C. Haddon, M.A , ScD., F.R.S., has a note ‘‘ On the Origin of 
he Maori Scroll Designs.’’ He says, ‘‘ It looks as if Mr. Edge-Partington’s efforts 
> get at the origin of the Maori scroll design are likely to be crowned with success. 
m the last number of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute (Vol. KXX., 
Plate E), he figures two old Maori carvings with the manaia design. He speaks of 
his as a ‘mythical monster ;’ but the manaias which he figures appear to me as if 
t ey might very well be degraded and conventionalised representations of birds. If 
his should prove to be the case, we have not far to seek for the origin of the bird, 
or the sacred bird of the West Pacific, that which possesses mana (spiritual or 
nagical power) in an eminent degree, is the frigate bird (Fregetta aquila). Assuming 
his identification to be correct, we have a further argument in favour of a Melanesian 


lement in the population of New Zealand.”’ 
W. H. Sxinner. 
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TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY. 


Tue Council met on the 23rd December at the Library, when there were preser 
The President, Messrs. W. W. Smith, M. Fraser, F. P. Corkill, W. H. Skinna 
J. H. Parker, and W. L. Newman. 

Letters were read from Mr. Percy Grainger (presenting the Society with sever 
phonograph ‘‘records’’ of Rarotongan songs); the University of Minnesota, , 
exchanges; Dr. Helingdorf, tendering his resignation. 


New member :— 
Waata Wiremu Hipango, of Waitara, was elected a corresponding membe 


Papers received :— 


‘¢More about Ari‘i in Tahiti.’’ Miss Teuira Henry. 
‘‘Fire Walking at Atiu Island.’’ Major J. T. Large. 


Mr. Shand’s Papers: It was reported that the Government had consented 
reprint the missing pages of this book. Out of the two hundred copi 
that will be available, the Council agreed to give fifty to the Governmer 
A vote of thanks was passed to the Hon. J. A. Millar for his promis 
help. 

It was reported that the second edition of the first four volumes of the J: oURN 

had arrived and had been distributed to subscribers. 


The annual meeting of the Society was fixed for the last week in January nex 
at the Borough Council Offices, when, after the business has been completed, : 
address will be given on ‘‘ Kupe, the original discoverer of New Zealand.’’ 


A list of exchanges was read, which will be published with the annual rere 


dvyenture of Te Whare-pouri, 12 
‘hu (now Oahu) in ancient Hawaiian poetry, 
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ryan and Polynesian Points of Contact. 
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alance-sheet of the Society, x. 

arrett, Richard; his part in the defence of 

Otaka, 26 

arrett and Love, their settlement at Nga- 

Motu, 1 

irst, Exrspon. Maori Star-names, 97; Poe, a 

name for the tut (note), 223; The pump 

drill (query), 224 

eadfruit tree, The, in Maori tradition. 

James Cowan, 94 

reath not to be taken in recitation of Poly- 
nesian incantations; an ancient custom 
also of Aryan peoples, 138 

oughton’s discovery of Chatham Islands 
(named after his ship), and native account 
of his visit (1790), 216 

undy, Billy, whaler, made tapu, and his life 

saved by a chief’s daughter who afterwards 

became his wife, 27; his part in the defence 

of Otaka, 26 


annibal feast at fall of Puke-rangiora, many 
Waikato invaders said to have died from 
gorging, 21 

annon, three, used in defence of Otaka, 27 ; 
still in existence at New Plymouth (note), 
27 


ardrona steam, native name Orau, 121 

atham Islands, The Moriori People of, 206 ; 

migration to (1835), 126; occupied by a 

mixed people from Taranaki, 209 

hiefs taken by traders as passengers to Syd- 

ney, 1, 2 

‘ biienity, its introduction into Waikato, 66 

ontact, points of, Aryan and Polynesian, 84 

OWAN, JamEs. The breadfruit tree in Maori 
tradition, 94 

ustoms of the Maoris; treatment of slaves, 61 


ances, Ancient Polynesian, their sacred and 
dramatic character, 137 
eath of Rata, Legend of, 154 
wnes, T. W. The Whatu-Kura, 218 


aster Island (Rapa-nui) and Rapa (Rapa-iti) 

- Island. 8. Percy Smith, 171 cs 

MERSON, Dr. M. B., an authority on Hawaiian 
ceremonies and poetry, 137 ; review of his 
book, “‘ Unwritten Literature of Hawaii,” 
137 
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Exchanges, List of, vi. 
Exiles’ return to their Taranakihomes; lament 
at sight of Taranaki’s snow-clad peak, 135 


“Fat Book,” The (early N.Z. Company’s 
_ officers’ reports), 1 
Fighting between the migrants and the Wha- 
_, pga-nui and Waikato natives, 54 
Fiji_and Tonga, References to, in ancient 
Maori poems (note), 51 
Genealogies— 
Aka-aro-roa—Te Hau-te-horo, 211 
Hotorua—Wairangi (and descendants) 
Rata-Ariki—Tarao-Nooau, 156 
Rata—Tapitu-kura, 157 
Tiotio—Huria Matenga, 119 
Vai-takere—Rata-Ariki, 143 
Genealogies in Uenuku line, New Zealand and 
Rarotonga— Tahitian, compared, 91 
Genealogy cultivated as a science in Tahiti, 43 
Guard, ‘* Jack,” master of the ‘ Harriet,’ 
wrecked at Cape Egmont in 1834 (note) 17 ; 
his story of the wreck and the capture of 
his wife and children, 101 


perry Rev. O., arrived at Waikanae (1839), 


Hao-whenua, Fight of (1834), 77; peace ar- 
ranged between Waikato invaders and the 
Ati-Awa, 80 

‘* Harriet Beach,’’ Wreck of the (1834), 102 

“‘Hauhaua”’ heke or migration, 58 

Hawaii, unwritten literature of, 137 

“ Heke-whiri-nui,” migration of Ati-Awa so 
called, 3 

Hika-nui, high-born woman of Negati-Te- 
Whiti, given to Love as a wife, 2 

History and Traditions of the Taranaki Coast 
(continued from vol. xviii.), 1, 47, 101, and 
concluded 

Hone Hare. Ruatapu, son of Uenuku, 89 

Hula, Sacred songs of the, 137 


Ika-tere, Ngati-Maru chief who did not leave 
Upper Waitara with the migration; his 
lament, 51 

Internecine troubles among refugee tribes, 110 

Io, the Atua-mekameka or God of good of 
Rarotonga, 144 


Kaiapohia (misnamed “ Kaiapoi’’), Siege of 
(1831), 37 

Kaji-oraora, or cursing song, concerning Ti- 
kawe, 48 

-rangi, her tangi for the dead, 23; her 

‘ate, 23 

Kapara-te-hau, near Wairau, the lake now 
known as Grassmere, 114 ; Rau-paraha 
sustains reverse there at hands of Ngai- 
Tahu (1835), 114 

Kauai (formerly Tauai) in north-west of Hawaii 
group identified with Tawai, the island in 
“ Hawaiki’’ of Maori tradition, whence 
the kumara was obtained, 138 

Kauri, Te, village once with large population, 
at Mokau (note), 17 

Kokakoka, old cripple who defeated the plot 
of the Ngati-Tama, 7 : 

Kingston, at south end of Lake Whakatipu, 
native name Takere-haka, 121 
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Kirtle Burn, native name Tititea, 121 

Kuititanga, Te, near Waikanae, last fight be- 
tween Ngati-Rau-kawa and Ati-Awa (1839) 
127; precise date uncertain, 132 

Kuku-rarangi, noted seer of Te Kuititanga ; 
his prophecy, 130 ; 

Scomecketl Hawaii (Maori, Tumu-tahi), 141 

Kuru, or breadfruit tree: the name preserved 
by the Maoris in ancient songs, 94 


Lament on Te Ohanga-i-tua, 11; on Whatitiny, 
Pekapeka, and others who fell at Puke- 
rangiora, 23; on Pehi-Tu-korehu, 34, 35; 
of Te Ika-tere on the migration from Wai- 
tara in 1832,51; by Te Heuheu over his 
brother Papak, 79; for slain at Te Ruaki, 
69; for Pouoho, 125 

Leverp, A. (translator). 
the story of Rata, 176 

List of exchanges, vi. my 

Literature, Unwritten, of Hawaii, 137 

Lizard device in Maori and other carvings; 
suggestions as to its origin and significance 
(notes by Editor and Mr. W. H. Skinner), 


225 
Love, John, early trader from Sydney (1828- 
29), 1; his part in the defence of Otaka, 26 
‘‘Manuatere,’’ a canoe of the Migration in 
great renown at Tahiti, 45 


Paumotu verison of 


Maori Star-names. Elsdon Best, 97 
Marshall, W. B., R.N., his account of visits to 
New Zealand in H.M.S. “‘ Alligator ”’ (1834) 


102 
Massacre of Ngati-Kahu-ngunu at Wai-kanae, 


14 

Massacre of Ohariu (1835), 112 

Mata-katea, Taranaki chief, his heroism, 63, 
72; his brother adopts the name of Nga- 
tai-rakau-nui, 65 

“‘Matatua”’ canoe, Tahitian tradition concern- 


ing, 45 

Members of the Society, i. 

Migration of the Ngati-awa (1832) known as 
“ Tama-te-Uaua,”’ 49 

Mikotahi, Sugarloaf Islands, illustration of 
(facing), 59; siege of (1833), 58; truce ne- 
gotiated by Koro-piki, 60 

Minarapa, native teacher and peacemaker, 123 

Moa; occurrence of bones of certain of the 
smaller species in forests (note by Mr. W. 
W. Smith), 222; stories concerning the 
killing of ‘‘ the last moa”’ (note by Mr. G. 
Davies), 223 

Moriori people of the Chatham Islands, The 
(continued from vol. vii.). Chapter xv., 
conclusion, 206. Moriori history preserved 
in one of the Maori Whare-wananga, only 
recently available, explains many difficul- 
ties, 206 . 

Motu-tawa, Second siege of (1832), 47 

Mount Pisa, native name Tara-puta, 121 


Navigator Islands, Project of Atiawa leaders 
to invade and subdue, 111 

Nevis stream, native name Papa-puni 121, 

New Guinea; discovery of pottery and decora- 
ted stone bowls and images deeply buried 
in the earth, the work of an ancient people 
more highly developed than the present 
inhabitants (note by Editor), 223 

Nga-Motu pa, Map of (facing 1); defence of, 
25; British defenders of, 26 

Nega-teko pa, 70: illustration (facing) 70 

Nga-whakawa, brother-in-law of Te Puoho, 
who saved his life at Ohariu massacre, 118 ; 
sole survivor at slaughter at Tuturau (near 
Gore) where Te Puoho was slain; his extra- 
ordinary solitary journey of over five hun- 
dred miles through rough and _ hostile 
country to Parapara (Massacre Bay) 124 

N — » Rata’s priest and wonder-worker, 


14 
Ngati-Raukawa, An ancestor of, 197, 201 
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Niniko, Te, Story of, compared with Aj 
legend of Vikrama and Urvasi, Gr 
myth of Eros and Psyche, etc., 86 

Noho, lit., ‘‘ sitting” ; its significance, to sete 
down or dwell (note), 133 ‘ 

Noho-mai-tua, Ngati-Kahu-ngunu chief sls 
at Pehi-katia, probably identical 
Ohanga-i-tua, 11 

Notes and Queries, 222 


Oaoiti, guardian of Mrs. Guard, treacherou 
seized and seriously wounded by “ Al 
tor’s’’ landing-party, 104; his death (1 


109 
Ohanga-i-tua, slain at Pehi-katia ; 


upon, LL 4 
Ohangai, old Maori pa, beautiful and beaw 


lame 


Old order changes after 1839, and exiles ; 
Taranaki and Ati-Awa return, 135 

* One-poto,’’ small cannon used in defence : 
Otaka (note), 27 

Oparo, otherwise Rapa-iti, an island where" 

dialect of Maori is spoken—the only Pok 

nesian island where hills are crowned wil 

fortified pas of the Maori type, 171 

Orangi-tua-peka or Nga-ngutu-maioro pa, 7 

illustration (facing), 70 
O-raumoa, Tory Channel; defeat of Te Ra: 
by the Ngai-Tahu, 116 

Otaka or Nga-Motu pa, Map of (facing), 

defence of, 25 


** Pae-a-huri, Te,’’ a Ngati-rahiri canoe, 1 

Paka-kutu, Otaki, Battle of (1834), 75 

Papaka, slain at Hao-whenua, 78; lame 
over, 79 

Pare-whete, wife of Wairangi, Legend of h 
flight, 201 

Parley between Te Heuheu and Rangi-wahi 


55 

“*Paukena”’ heke or migration, 58 

Paumotu version of the story of Rata. Tran 
lated Lee Leverd, 176 

Peace established between the Nga-Motu hay 
and the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu, 14; betwe 
the Ngai-Tahu and Ngati-Toa, 117 

Pehi-katia pa, Wai-rarapa, captured fro 
Le brtterecemty boa (1880), 10 

Pehi-Tu-korehu, Ngati-Mania-poto fighti 
chief; Rev. James Hamlin’s diary ne 
concerning his death (1836), 34; lament 
his death, 34, 85 

Pele, Maori equivalent, Para. 
Hawaii connected with the group of Pol 
nesian Deluge-legends, and showing affi 
ties with Asiatic astronomical myths, 14( 

Period, The, of Rata, 195 

Poe, a name for the tui (note by Mr. Elsa 
Best), 223 

Polack’s story of siege of Otaka, 28 

Polynesian and Aryan points of contact, 84 

Poro, name applied to various plants of 1 
solanum genus in New Zealand, Tah 
and Rarotonga, 95 

Port Cooper, native name Te Waka-raupo, 

Port Underwood, native names Whan; 
and ta, 115 

Proceedings of the Society, 100, 169, 226 

Proper names in ancient Polynesian 80: 
instance of their retention as it 
nouns in traditional poetry in Hawaii, 
forms surviving the memory of their & 
nificance, 189 

‘**Pu-poipoi,’’ small cannon used in defence 
Otaka, taken by Waikato invaders ¥ 
overcharged it, whereby it burst, bree 
Gone ne in New Plymouth Muse 

note), 
Puke-ariki (spittle) pa 'g Benen 2 of how 
, 


Pele legends 


name was obtained, 


ke-rangiora pa, Fall of (1831) 15 

p-drill” ; this device in use among Poly- 
“| nesians (query by Mr. Elsdon Best), 224 

oho (full name Te-Puoho-o-te-Rangi) ; his 
Wives, 125; concerned in massacre at 
Ohariu, where he rescued Nga-whakawa ; 
confounded by Mr. Travers with Negati- 
Toa chief Rawiri Puaha (note), 114; his 
adventurous raid to the West Coast of the 
South Island, 118; a wonderful undertak- 
ing not equalled in Maori history; its 
disastrous issue and Puoho’s death (18386), 
122; lament by Kauhoe, his widow, 125 
gPupu-kare-kawa,” a noted taniwha of Wai- 
) rarapa (note), 13 

utiki-whara-nui pa, Attack on (1829), 4; the 
pa besieged and taken, 5 


jueries, Notes and, 222 


Ra-makiri, Te,” canoe taken at Pehi-katia, 
afterwards given to Rau-paraha, 11 

eg ctOA, TE, M.P., translator. Wairangi, 

Halph, T., of Mokau, agent of a trader, taken 
prisoner in 1831 by a large Waikato war- 
party, 17 

angi-pito’s account of the ‘ Tama-te-Uaua’”’ 
migration, 50 

apa Island (Rapa-iti), 171 

arotongan version of the story of Rata. 
hen Savage, 142 

ata, Rarotongan version of the story of, 142, 
158; Paumotu version of the story, 176, 186; 
the period of, 195 

au-paraha’s exterminating policy, 110 

awiri Te Maire’s story of Te Puoho’s great 
march through Otago, 120 

ere-tawhangawhanga, noted Taranaki chief 
(died 1843), 5 

ig-Veda; some of its legends paralleled in 
Polynesian mythology, 85 

Rimutaka,” an erroneous form, properly Remu- 
taka (note), 7 

Rodney” brig, seized by Port Nicholson na- 
tives for Chatham Island raid, 127 

Rua-kotare, Te,” a Ngati-te-Whiti canoe, 2 

‘Rua-koura,” a small cannon used in defence of 
Otaka (note), 27 

uanui and his whale, 92 

uatapu, son of Uenuku. Hare Hongi, 89 
unners, their swiftness and endurance in con- 
veying tidings, 7 


Step- 


Sacred character of old Polynesian dances, 187 
Sacred songs of the Hula, 137 

SALMON, TATI. On Ari‘is in Tahiti, 39 

SAVAGE, STEPHEN. Rarotongan version of Rata, 


2 
Siege of Putiki, 4; of Puke-rangiora, 15; of 
Otaka, 25; of Kaiapohia, 37; of Te Ruaki 
pa (1834), 67; of Waimate pa (1833), 70; 
illustrations of the locality (facing), 70 
3keleton with taiaha found near Whakaea by a 
shepherd in 1863; identified as one of Te 
Puoho’s tawa lost in 1836, 122 
SKINNER, H. D. Relics showing settled occupa- 
tion of Lake Wanaka district by Maoris 
(note), 224; The “lizard” in Maori carvings 
(nota), 225 
SMITH, 8. Percy. Aryan and Polynesian points 
of contact, 84; Easter Island (Rapanui) and 
Rapa (Rapa-iti) Island, 171 
sMITH, W. W. Moa bones in forests (note), 222 
Joap, with flour and sugar, from ‘“ Harriet” 
wreck, cooked in Maori ovens by Taranaki 
natives (1834), 109 
jongs, charms, proverbs, etc.— 
A papa-enaena, wai hau, 139 
Ahiri a hnri e, huri mai te pora, 191 
As I sit here, screened off by the ocean, 136 
At the first comes the battle, the third and the 
fourth, 204 
Aua e tinainai ia nga manu, 153 
Aue taka tane! taku tane! 82 
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Songs, charms, etc.—Continued, 


Before my eyes the plain of Kaingaroa lies, 218 
Behold the dark cloud dashing on Okakawa, 24 
Come hither, To‘ohiti-mataroa, 180 

Defeated will be Rangi-hape, 204 

eg! tempt voyagers lest you be outwitted, 


E aroha ore o maua. 194 

E Fare ura hou Poumariorio, 46 

E! Ka tete te kakariki! 116 

E kai noa ana i te kai, 51 

E tau arii, e tau arii, teie taua, 44 

Even as I sit at my meals, 51 

Farepua, raised on pillars of ura, 40 

Farepua ua raaraahia i te ura, 40 

Fly together, chips of my tree, 179 

Haere atu ra, E Tama ma! e, 11 

Haere ki Manga-reporepo-i aha! 54 

He aha koe i haere mai, 198 

Hei te tai-rakau-nui ahau, 64 

Hei Whatitiri aha? Hei Pekapeka aha? 22 

Homai e ti, homai e ta, 182 

I karanga mai o te taunga tamaiti a Kairu- 
mauanake, 153 

I will use on Mataoa, fhy temple, 42 

Iau nia, iau raro, ia ura te pahi, 187 

In vain those southern rats with incantations, 
125 

Io, Io! te atua nui ki te rangi tua tini tini, 144 

Io! the great god of the vast heavens, 144 

It is Te Aea of every-day fame, 203 

Join together, come together, 148 

Ka wa‘a o Kane-kalai-honua, 140 

Ka whakakopura rua a Rangi-hape, 199 

Kei A-maru, kei whakahua ko te tai o turi, 90 

Kia mahaki ano te kauae o Poua! (note) 126 

Ko Te Aea o ia rangi e, 199 

Ko te rangi-ura a Hine-te-waiwai, 212 

Koai taku e kite e, 159 

Kowai koe e haere nei, 9 

Kua whati te tihi o Tongariro, 55 

Let us get the stars out of sight, 11 

Me kowhaki nga whetu, 11 

My chief, my chief! 

My land which stays yonder, disappear, 180 

Nga whenua ka tere mai, nei, 180 

Now light the fire above at Te Poa, 35 

O, why didst thou come, 203 

On a lava-plate, now hot, now cold, 189 

On the bounding-line of vision, 69 

Oro hia hoi i te tua no ‘Ui, 187 

Pii hahau, hahau mai e To‘ohiti-mataroa, 189 

Piri mai, piri mai taku maieti, taku maieta, 148 

Piripiri tapu tu, 188 

Poumariorio was a Fare ura, 46 

Puhi kura, puhi kura, puhi kaka, 199 

Rata-ariki i Vai-o-kura, 153 

Red feather, red feather, feather of kaka, 208 

Rere mai, rere mai, te amara o tou raau, 188 

Sadly the murmuring waters roll, 95 

Sharpened on ‘Ui’s sacred back, 178 

Should my ship go ahead, 177 

Ta te whakapono pai hoki! 132 

Tahi ka riri, toru ka wha, 199 

Tahuna mai te ahi ki runga i a Te Poa, 34 

Taku pere ra, e tu nei, 18 

Taku tirotiro noa i te hono tatai, 79 

Te po i tuku mai, 8 

Tera te pokeao whakakuru i Okakawa, 23 

Te tau mai ai to hua kuru, 96 

Tenei ka noho, ngarohirohi te moana, 135 

Tera i te pae-whenua, 69 

Tere ra to totoie, raa hia te taua, 186 

Teva is the rain, Teva is the wind, 42 

Teva te ua, Teva te matai, 42 

The canoe of Kane the world-maker, 140 

The lands that are hastening hither, 130 

This is a good standing for Rata, 181 

Thy totoie does well, in vengeance seeking, 177 

Totoie, on the crest of the wave slide, 177 

Totoie, tua vai e a hemo, 177, 186 

Tou fenua e tu nei, a huna to mata ia aro 
(moe), 189 

Tuatia au E Kio’, 125 

Ua hume ihora Teva, 42 
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Songs, charms, etc. —Continued. 
Wawa tangi o te moana, 95 
What of Whatitiri? What of Pekapeka? 22 
Who are these I behold? 144 


Spies from Waikato visited Waitara (1831), 16 

Star-names, Maori, 97 

“Stockyard” built at Paturau, Nelson, by Te 
Puoho, wherein to herd the “soft people” 
of the South that he expected to capture, 124 

Strange Maori customs in war, 30, 81 


Tahiti, Ari‘is in, 39 

Taihia, legendary founder of Rarotonga, 44 

Tainui, in Tahitian, signifies “loud wailing,” 
equivalent to Maori tanginui, 44 

“ Tama-te-Uaua” migration of the Ngati-Awa 
(1882), 49 

Tamati Waka Nene; his march to Kawhia be- 
gun in 1819, initiated in the far north a 
movement which in the late thirties died out 
in the remotest end of the South Island, 124 

Taranaki depopulated (1834), 109 

Taringa-kuri, his part in the defence of Otaka, 
80 


TTaungatara, Watene: his account of the early 
settlement at Nga-Motu, 1 

“Tawa-tahi,” Paenga-huru’s celebrated mere, 
now lost (note), 9 

Te-Awa-i-taia, old Maori chief, Christian convert 
and friend of the pakeha, 183; died in 1866; 
his obituary notice from “Te Waka Maori,” 
134 


Te Namu pa near Opunake, Siege of (1833), 62; 
plan of, facing 47; illustrations of, facing 62; 
abandonment of siege, 64 

Te-Rau-o-te-Rangi, her swim from Kapiti to the 
mainland, 111 

Te Tarata at Wai-rarapa (1829), 6 

Teva, a Tahitian arii, his story, 42 

Tikawe, of Motu-tawa, killed and eaten; Te Huia 
thereupon withdraws from the Ngati-Awa 
taua; siege of the pa abandoned, 

Tipwa, or supposed supernatural powers, of a 
large totara log at Te Kauri (note), 17 

Tiwai and Pomare, Episode of, 81 

“‘Tohora,” (whale) an early trading vessel, 1; 
wrecked at O-tai-kokako, 2 

Toi-te-huatahi, bound for New Zealand, dis- 
covered Chatham Islands probably in twelfth 
century, 

Transactions and proceedings, 100, 169, 226 

Topeora, and one of her poems, 88 

Tu-mataueka murdered by the Ngati-Toa, a 
grievance avenged by the Ngai-Tahu, 113 

Tungia, at Wai-kanae, saves Te Aweawe from 
massacre, 15 
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Uenuku, Ruatapu, son of, 89 

“Unwritten Literature of Hawaii: the Sacre 
Songs of the Hula,” review, 137 

Uruhina’s lament for the slain at Puke-rangiorn 
23 


Vahie-roa, mother of Rata. Paumotu version « 


the story, 176 


“ Waikaia,” corrupt spelling of Whakaea, 122 

Waikato raid in 1834; musket buried at Wa’ 
tara as token of possession, 66 

Waikato taua; its panic and ignominious abam 
donment of siege of Otaka, 32 | 

Waimate pa, Siege of, 70; illustrations oa: 
facing, 70 

Wairangi, an ancestor of Ngati-Raukawa. Co! 
lected and translated by Te Rangihiroa from 
Hitiri te Paerata and others, 201 

Wairangi, He tipuna no Ngati-Raukawa, 197 

Wanaka, Lake; traces of former settled Maox 
occupation in the form of bush clearing 
foundations of whares, stone tools and weap 
ons, ete. (note by Mr. H. D. Skinner), 224 

“* Whakarewa,” Te Wherowhero’s mere, 21 

Whangai-hau Ceremony, Account of, 72 

“‘Whare-kauri,” (Chatham Island) so namec 
according to a Maori tradition, from kau 
deck-planks of explorer’s canoe, used in firs 
houses there erected, 211 

Whare-pouri, fighting chief in command of ded 
fence of Otaka, 27; his adventure, 12 

b rst a humane chief in a time of barbar 

» 110 

Whatu-kura, On the. T. W. Downes, 218 

Whatu-kura, small white stones, used wit) 
much ceremony in imparting sacred mys 
teries, 218 ; illustration, 221 

Whiro, Maori ancestor and navigator, known a 
Hilo in Hawaii, 138 

Williams, Archdeacon Henry, his diary (1835x 
182; his influence as peacemaker, 133 

Wright, John; his part in defence of Otaka, 2 
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Map of Otaka or Ngamotu pa, facing 1 

Map of Te Namu pa, facing 47 ; 

Miko-tahi ae and pa, from a photograph 
facing 5: 

Te Namu and Te Namu-iti, from photographs: 
facing 62 . 

Orangi-tua-peka pa and Nga-teko, from photo: 
graphs, facing 70 


Genealogy of W: and his Brothers, fol 
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